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Altera jam teritur bellis civilibus etas, 
Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. 


Tue words of the Roman poet were designed to picture a time when 
the whole machinery of government had fallen into hopeless and irre- 
trievable confusion. The Roman state still contained a vast number 
of functionaries armed, or supposed to be armed, with certain well- 
defined and thoroughly understood powers. The machine of govern- 
ment still existed, but it produced nothing but ruin and confusion, 
because those powers were employed for purposes as different as pos- 
sible from the original intention of the founders. When Clodius was 
made Tribune of the People, he employed himself, not in preventing 
abuses of the law, but in burning down the houses of his enemies, and 
murdering those who were unfortunate enough to encounter him 
without a sufficient guard. The name remained, but the substance 
of the great and orderly republic had disappeared. Yet so apt are 
mankind to be led by words instead of realities that people were found 
to lament over the fall of this system of anarchy and confusion. It 
is truly wonderful how long the names of things outlive their realities, 
and how often a struggle is made for that which is irretrievably lost, 
which, if undertaken at an earlier time, might have saved the realities 


themselves. 
VoL. XI.—No. 60. M 
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We have passed through a session of Parliament which no right- 

minded man can regard with any other feeling than humiliation and 
disgust. I do not speak of the merits of the measure by which the 
session was wholly occupied: that is a question which time and ex- 
perience will determine, and on which, until it is determined, reason- 
able men of all sides will speak with a certain amount of diffidence. 
But whether the Bill was a good one or a bad one, we may all agree 
that the manner in which it was carried through Parliament must be 
a blot on the honour of any Assembly. That eight months with a 
very small deduction should have been spent, not in the attempt to 
perfect, nor yet to destroy it, but in what was known from the first 
to be the utterly hopeless undertaking of wearying Government into 
its abandonment, is an instance of the deliberate perversion of func- 
tions entrusted to the House for other and better purposes, for a 
parallel to which we may search the records of all other deliberative 
assemblies in vain. It is impossible to diminish or wipe away the 
stain whicn these proceedings have left on the ancient and noble his- 
tory of the English Parliament. There is in such matters an 
inevitable tendency to reduce the power of the machine in proportion 
to the degree in which it has been abused, and there is no greater 
delusion than to suppose that a popular assembly can for a long 
period of time maintain a power greatly superior to its reputation or 
deserts. Laws and traditions can do much, but they cannot per- 
manently support the power and influence of a body which lends itself 
day after day and month after month to the task of making itself 
futile, ridiculous, and contemptible. It is very much to be regretted 
that a state of things so plainly to be foreseen was not effectually 
guarded against, and that we were not saved by all our compliances 
from the necessity of adopting a violent and illegal course the success 
of which, such as it was, was due not to good management on the part 
of the Government, but to an unexpected and incomprehensible 
blunder on the part of the Irish members. 

Such being the state of the case, it seems impossible to doubt that 
the clear duty of the Government lies in that course which it is under- 
stood they mean to pursue—the placing in the hands of the House 
of Commons the power of regulating the length of its own debates. 
It is unnecessary for one who did not wait for the teaching of ex- 
perience to tell him of the mischief which results from unlimited 
abuse of the faculty of speech to enter again into the. argument. 
The reasons which make it necessary that the House should possess 
the power of closing the debate at any time have met with consider- 
able acceptance, and at any rate I have no wish to interpose my own 
opinion on a subject already exhausted. Two things, however, I 
would in passing venture to suggest. The one is that the cléture, or, 
as I shouldg prefer to call it, the close of the debate, should not be a 
clause in a Bill dealing with other subjects, but should be a resolution 
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by itself consisting of |a single very short clause.. The reason of this 
suggestion is, of course, that it is not only important in itself, but is 
the means of carrying all the amendments in other matters which are 
required, a task which, without its help, is absolutely impossible. It 
is the master key which will unlock every other difficulty. The task 
which the Government undertakes is not so light that it can afford 
to load itself with a single ounce of superfluous weight. Suppose 
that the Government had commenced the session of last year by 
demanding the power of closing the debate: the coup d’état by which 
the measure was advanced a single stage (for I apprehend that a Bill 
would not have been required) would have enabled the Ministry to 
pass the Irish Bill, and left them time for a fair share of other legis- 
lation. Battles are more frequently won by seizing ‘positions which 
make the position of the enemy untenable, than by dislodging him 
from the very ground he occupies. 

It has been suggested by very high authority that the power of 
closing the debate should be withheld until a certain number of 
members be present ; that is, that the less interest the debate excites 
the more impossible it shall be to bring it to an end. Besides this 
obvious objection there is another equally cogent. There would be 
an almost irresistible temptation to use the power thus specially re- 
ceived. What, it would be said, is the good of having a power if we are 
never to use it? Parliament has fixed the limit, and no one can blame 
us for availing ourselves of a privilege thus especially reserved for us. 
There are two states; in one a division can be forced, in the other it 
cannot. The opportunity is ours, let us use it. A power of dividing 
at any time would be far less likely to be abused than an accidental 
opportunity, tempting because unexpected. 

But there is another aspect of this question to which I would most 
seriously call the attention of those who are anxious to discharge their 
duty in a manner on which they can look back without regret. Consider 
for a moment how long this systematic and organised opposition to the 
transaction of the business of Parliament has existed, and whence it 
derived its origin. No deliberative assembly can be expected to be 
entirely free from the vice of speaking against time. The vanity of 
one man, the ill-temper of another, the stupidity of a third, must lead 
to a considerable waste of time. Nothing would be so unreasonable 
as to expect that every orator and every audience would be exactly 
agreed as to the time which it is expedient he should occupy. In all 
assemblies, even in private society— 


Hance veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. 


We never can hope to arrive at such a state of modesty in the orator 

and patience in the hearer that we shall be absolutely agreed with 

him as to the time he ought to occupy. What we have a right to 

demand is that the pardonable self-love of one man shall not be used 
M2 
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as a serious annoyance to others. The degree to which this power is 
abused is a fair gauge of the calibre of the assembly. Good men, 
says Aristotle, require few laws, they are in fact a law to themselves ; 
and such, reasonable deduction being made for the frailty of human 
nature, has been up to a recent period the profession and practice of 
the Parliament of England. Why is it that, in a time which we are 
in the habit of considering as more cultivated and enlightened than 
any that has preceded it, we are made slaves to the grossest and most 
stupid species of annoyance and obstruction? Why isit that, with all 
the advantages we enjoy, with the enormous facilities of communica- 
tion, with the unbounded access to every kind of information, we are 
guilty, in the first assembly of the land, of a vulgar, a boorish rudeness 
of which any assembly ought to be ashamed? How is it that every 
class seems to be improving in culture, in decorum and propriety, 
until we reach the cor cordiuwm, the very heart and soul and kernel 
of the country, and that there alone we find manners, habits, and pro- 
ceedings which in any other place and in any other society a gentle- 
man would reject as unworthy of the name? What is there in the 
House of Commons that should sink it so infinitely below the con- 
ventional proprieties which are observed as a matter of course in 
every other assembly throughout the country ? 

It is with much regret that we find that, in their praiseworthy 
attempt to restore the House of Commons to the position from which 
it has so lamentably fallen, the Government are not to expect any 
assistance from the leaders of Her Majesty’s Opposition. The party 
which may lay some claim to represent the feelings of no inconsider- 
able part of the gentry of England are never weary of informing us 
that the Government is to look for no aid from them for the abate- 
ment of this intolerable nuisance. Of course it is quite evident that 
the existence of a drilled and organised system of obstruction is so 
much deducted from the power of the existing Government, and so 
much added to the force of the Opposition. But this after all is only 
a game of beggar-my-neighbour, in which the successful operator, 
when it comes to his turn to govern, finds his position degraded in 
exactly the same proportion. When you lower the position of your 
adversary, you should never forget that that lowered position in 
political life may be one day your own. 


Debita jura vicesque superbe 
Te maneant ipsum: precibus non linquar inultis ; 
Teque piacula nulla resolvent. 


It is in vain that we still endeavour to secure the best ability and 
the highest character which the country possesses for the service of the 
House of Commons, if those advantages are to be neutralised by a 
systematic practice which tends to degrade every one whom it touches, 
and to drag Cown the character and conduct of our senators to one 
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dead level of vulgarity and obstruction. We should have supposed 
that the leaders of the Conservative party at any rate would have felt 
how necessary it is to maintain the advantage which a thoroughly 
good education confers, and to resist whatever tends to lower and 
neutralise that distinction. 

It might be worth while for those Conservative leaders who are, 
it would seem, preparing to throw their shield over the Irish members 
belonging to the Home Rule party, to consider for a moment whence 
this difficulty came, and whither it will inevitably lead. There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that the conduct and bearing of a 
member in the House of Commons will be independent of the con- 
stituency which he represents. He is to a considerable degree the 
creature of circumstances. After he has obtained his seat he is per- 
petually occupied with the care of keeping it. He is bound to be 
popular, and in order to maintain that popularity he must submit to 
many disagreeable and some humiliating concessions. Experience 
shows shat the conduct of a member is regulated quite as much by the 
wishes and opinions of his constituents as by his own estimate of 
what is right and becoming. The member is to a much greater 
extent than is generally understood the creature of his constituency. 
He learns their language, he adoptstheir views, he accommodates him- 
self to their ideas. The constituency is the reck, the member is 
the polypus which assumes the colour of the rock on which it lies. 
A man may be a model member if returned by one class of electors 
who would be a pest and a nuisance if forced to seek the suffrages of 
another. It is vain to complain of the misconduct of the members of 
the House of Commons. They are what their constituents make 
them. If you want to raise the character and position of a delibera- 
tive assembly, you must look not to those who are elected but to 
those who elect them. Constituencies are the potter, the representa- 
tives the clay in his hand. 

It is not difficult to find the period from which this lowering of 
the tone and conduct of the House of Commons takes its rise. If the 
doctrine above laid down be correct, we should expect to find the 
change in the character and conduct of the House of Commons 
preceded by some remarkable alteration in the character of the body 
by which they are returned. We may venture without much danger 
of serious error to assert that up to the death of Lord Palmerston 
matters had gone on very much in the House of Commons in the 
course with which history has made us familiar. From that period 
a new era begins. The mischief did not develop itself at once, but 
rose and culminated by degrees which seem scarcely to admit of 
increase. The tale is soon told. When Lord John Russell acceded to 
power, he determined, for reasons not very easy to understand, slightly 
to lower the borough franchise. The proposal was met with unanimous 
opposition from the Conservatives and some thirty Liberals. The result 
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was that by the union of these two forces the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was defeated and the Government itself dissolved. If there was 
anything which might be counted upon as a certainty, as something 
to which the Conservatives were bound by every feeling of honour and 
consistency, it was that they were bound steadily to resist any lowering 
of the borough franchise. How well this honourable engagement 
was kept nobody can have forgotten, though a great many would be very 
glad to forget. It is enough to say that the Government which had 
turned out the Liberals because they were of purer eyes than to behold 
an eight-pound franchise, the very next year introduced and carried 
a bill which took away the pecuniary qualification for a vote altogether. 
It was a proceeding entirely unique; before it there had been none 
like it, neither afterwards will there be any such. From that time 
began and gradually increased the practice of Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion, which had obtained a firm footing in the latter years of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, and has rapidly increased up to the present 
time. Of course the great degradation of the franchise did not 
fully operate at once. It required time for those invested with this new 
power to test and learn its extent, and, evil as its results have been, we 
have probably not yet seen the worst of it. Of this I feel quite con- 
fident, that there is the closest possible connection between the lowering 
of the franchise and the systematic and organised obstruction which 
now degrades and neutralises the House of Commons. The lower the 
franchise the more the voter is inclined totrust to mere numerical supe- 
riority, and to dispense himself from the necessity of thought and reflec- 
tion. He learns his lesson from the Conservative teachers who have 
taught him the false and dangerous lesson that it is by numbers and 
force, and not by reason and calm reflection, that the affairs of great 
communities are to be managed. He finds himself placed in a situa- 
tion where wealth, wisdom, and character are perpetually exhibited as 
justly and rightly borne down by mere numbers. The Tory lowering 
of the franchise is the apotheosis of brute force. It is the substitution 
of mere numbers for the decisions of intelligence and experience. 
Can it be wondered at that people who have been so sedulously taught 
this lesson by the Conservatives themselves should resolve that it 
should go hard with them if they do not better the instruction ? 
"Once accustomed to find things carried by force instead of by reason, 
the step becomes a very short one to apply merely mechanical 
hindrances in order to arrest the progress of unwelcome legislation. 
It springs directly from that impatience of opposition which is the 
inevitable concomitant of people who have no doubt because they have 
never looked on both sides of a question. We cannot extricate the 
Constitution from the slough in which it is now wallowing, but it is 
yet in our power to prevent a grosser and more offensive form of ob- 
struction. We cannot force members who are under the influence of 
a pressure which they despise, while they submit to it, to risk their 
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seats to benefit their country. Those subtle and unseen influences 
are beyond our reach, but we can still exercise control over the gross 
and undisguised proceedings for bringing to a standstill the business 
of Parliament. 

We put it to the Conservative members who, without waiting to 
hear what the plan of the Government may be, have already deter- 
mined vigorously to oppose it, to consider whether such a proceeding 
is either just or honourable. There is no doubt whatever that the 
present unhappy state of business in the House of Commons is the 
direct result of that lowering of the franchise to household suffrage 
by which the Conservatives purchased two years of ignoble office. Is 
it not rather hard that they should not be content with inflicting 
upon us this serious mischief, but that they should pledge themselves 
beforehand to oppose any measure for its correction? Would it not 
be more decorous to assume a virtue, if they have it not, than to 
pledge themselves beforehand to support an evil so entirely of their 
own creating? Might they not be satisfied with having created this 
enormous evil without pledging themselves beforehand that so far 
as they are concerned it shall receive no remedy? It may be said 
that it is the business of the Conservatives to leave things as they 
find them; but the strictest doctrinaire can hardly assert that such 
a doctrine should be applied to new, startling, and unforeseen 
emergencies by the very persons who caused them. While Rome 
was burning Nero fiddled. According to this kind of reasoning, 
Nero, who was shrewdly suspected’ of having made the conflagra- 
tion, was bound asa good Conservative to use no effort in its ex- : 
tinction. Moreover, we have a right to ask why the Conservatives 
have not left things as they found them, and why, for the paltry 
bribe of two years of office, they sacrificed principles which they had 
just before declared to be inviolable. “The Conservative leaders cannot 
undo the mischief they have done. They cannot recall the confidence 
they have most justly forfeited. They have never attempted any ex- 
cuse or any palliation, that I am aware of, for the holocaust of all their 
opinions and principles. Surely they might be content without em- 
ploying such power as they possess to rivet upon the House of Com- 
mons the odious and disgraceful obstruction of which they were the 
originators. 

It should also be considered that if the Government should fail 
in their attempt to put down this most gross and unconstitutional 
effort to stultify the proceedings of Parliament, they will by no 
means leave the matter in the state in which they found it. That 
which at the present time is regarded as a gross and violent inva- 
sion of the rights of Parliament, and through them of the rights of 
every constituent, will have become a settled and recognised privilege. 
The effect of such a change on the feelings and opinions of mankind 
it may not be possible adequately to forecast ; but it requires no great 
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sagacity to foresee that it is impossible that these two things, the rule 
of law and order and the rule of violence and encroachment, can long 
exist together. It is a duel & outrance from which it is impossible 
that both combatants can return alive. If law and order does not 
put down the attempt to stop the orderly proceedings of the House, 
the new claim to prevent the transaction of business by unmeaning 
harangue will infallibly put down law and order. It is no light 
matter that is at stake. If the practices now prevalent are to pre- 
vail, it is impossible to carry on the government by means of institu- 
tions of which till lately we have all been so justly proud. The work 
of centuries will crumble into dust, and we must seek I know not 
what halting and miserable substitute to replace a constitution which 
has been for centuries the envy and admiration of mankind. 


SHERBROOKE. 





THE REVISION OF THE FRENCH 
CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


‘Happy,’ said a certain Roman, ‘happy is the woman who has no 
history!’ ‘Still happier,’ said one of our own times, ‘is the people 
which has no written constitution!’ Of such peoples, the English 
occupy the first rank Where, indeed, is the constitution of England ? 
It is like Pascal’s famous circle, whose centre is everywhere, and its 
circumference nowhere. There are in Westminster numerous old 
charters, old bills, old laws, old parchments, in which the customs 
and practices of the country are registered, and it is this mass of old, 
mysterious papers that contains the most solid political constitution 
in the world—a constitution more durable than a rock of granite, and 
as little to be analysed as a mystic dogma. 

Is it well that a people should or should not: have a constitution 
mapped out like a code? The philosopher who reasons in the most 
absolute manner hesitates before such a question. The politician 
simply answers that all depends on the degree of latitude—in other 
words, on the people itself. The English eat more beefsteaks than 
the French, and the French drink more wine than the Italians. That 
is all. Were the English to eat less meat, and the Italians to drink 
more wine, they would fall ill—that is to say, regimens vary according 
to climate, as also they should according to age. 

I have often thought that it is with political regimens as with 
other regimens, and that they also should vary according to the 
country, epoch, or other circumstances. Truth, pure and absolute, 
can be found but in the positive sciences, and should not be sought 
elsewhere. It is true all over the world that two and two make four, 
that the square of the hypothenuse of a rectangular triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other two sides; but it is not true 
all the world over that a republic is the best of governments, or that 
a parliamentary monarchy is the best of republics, that centralisation 
is better than federation, or the contrary, that universal suffrage is 
preferable to restricted suffrage, that the Church should be separate 
from the State, that the House of Lords should be hereditary, &e. 
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‘ Truth this side the Pyrenees,’ said a philosopher, ‘ is falsehood the 
other side.’ In politics nothing can be absolute. Those republicans 
who reproach Voltaire or Mirabeau with having been royalists are 
simply imbeciles, and he who writes these lines deems he affirms the 
simplest and most natural thing in the world when he declares that 
a republican on the banks of the Seine would probably have been a 
royalist had he been born on the banks of the Thames or the Danube. 
True good sense and true patriotism, from our point of view, by 
no means consist in examining which are the best political and 
social solutions in the ideal republic of Plato. They consist 
in trying more simply, and at the same time more laboriously, 
to find out what political and social solutions would, at a certain 
epoch and under certain circumstances, contribute most largely and 
most efficaciously to secure the grandeur, prosperity, and force of the 
nation, Thus it is that a constitution which exists only in name is 
excellent for the other side of the Channel, and that on this side of it 
we absolutely require a constitution as precise, as exact as our civil 
code. 

Why can England do perfectly well without a precise constitution 
drawn up in a set number of articles? Why is a very strictly defined 
constitution indispensable to France? This problem is a complex 
one, and is capable of more than one solution. It must first be ad- 
mitted that, if the English people is more practical than the French, 
the latter people is, in a certain sense, more idealistic, and at the 
same time more positive: more idealistic, in that we endeavour to 
obtain in politics as elsewhere more perfect solutions; more positive, 
because when we think we have found these solutions we must 
absolutely materialise them, for it appears to us that our political 
conquests only become real and definite when written down in some 
formula. Secondly, it must not be forgotten that the English Revo- 
lution is three centuries old, and that, after a short republican interim, 
it completed what it had begun by consolidating it and surrounding it 
with most liberal and parliamentary institutions : the monarchy, which 
at first it had thrown down, thus following up and continuing through 
succeeding ages the advantages it had gained, But how different is 
it with our French Revolution ! 

This Revolution, indeed, is not yet a hundred years old, and what 
it last brought forth is this: the establishment of a republican demo- 
eracy in a country which has behind it fifteen centuries of monarchi- 
cal government, and monarchical government of the strongest and 
most glorious. The Republic may have been proclaimed in France 
as early as 1793, but between proclaiming a form of government and 
sustaining it the difference is great. Those who have studied our 
contemporary history know it to be in reality but a long struggle 
between the ancien régime and the nouveau régime; the nation has 
very naturally felt a desire to mark each important step in this 
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struggle by a new constitution. For this is worthy of notice: the old 
monarchical France was exactly like England is—that is to say, it had 
no written constitution. Our written constitutions date only from 
the Revolution. 

Our constitutions, as has just been said, mark the great steps in 
the struggle between the ancien régime and the Revolution during 
the past ninety years. We must show how they have been brought 
about, for that alone will explain our having had in France so large 
a number of constitutions which have resembled each other so little. 
First, then, the men of that magnificent assembly, the Convention, 
endeavoured to put into practice a form of government utterly im- 
practicable. For the most part disciples of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
they intended to form a constitution on the Contrat Social. Was 
not the Contrat Social the highest ideal of justice? The men of the 
Convention, with the exception of Sieyés, only forgot one point, which 
is, that one of the most powerful influences that act on the life of a 
people, as on the life of an individual person, is the influence of the 
past, of history. No matter what may happen, a people cannot raze 
to the ground its national history—that is to say, its customs, its 
habits, its education, all it has imbibed while still at its mother’s 
breast, and breathed with its native air. Consequently, whatever 
spirit of progress animate a nation, whatever be its aspiration towards 
the future, that nation can create nothing, nor can it found anything 
serious without taking into account the past, without uniting, so to 
say, the past with the future. 

Those who drew up the grand constitution of the year III. ne- 
glected to take this into consideration, and thence ensued their rapid 
failure. They drew up a constitution which, when contemplated 
purely and solely with the eye of reason, as said Kant, was admirable, 
full of the noblest and most elevated views, breathing justice from the 
first line to the last; it was patriotic, republican, and democratic in the 
highest degree ; it would have met with the acclamations of Plato, it 
would have been unanimously sanctioned in the country of Idalia. 
But this constitution had one drawback: it was like Roland’s cele- 
brated horse, possessed of every quality except life. This constitution 
took no deep root in the country. It was in itself a perfect monu- 
ment. The Convention thought that to introduce and to proclaim it 
would suffice. But the old French soil was full of fissures, it was still 
covered and encumbered with the foundations of the old monarchical 
establishment, and these foundations by no means suited the new 
structure. Hence this inevitable and fatal result. The constitution 
of the year III. rested about as firmly on French ground as a house of 
cards on a table. Having no foundations it fell to pieces at the first 
breath of wind, whatever may have been its ideal beauty and its 
marvellous harmony. 

The constitutions which followed that of the year III. fared the 
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same. They were principally the work of theorists, and numbers 
of years had to pass before it was generally acknowledged that a con- 
stitution can live only if, besides its philosophical beauties, it corre- 
sponds to the real necessities of a nation; it can only live if deeply 
rooted in the history of the nation. Sieyés understood this, Napoleon 
understood it a little ; the authors of the constitutional charters of 1814 
and 1830, Benjamin Constant in 1825, already understood it better. 
Whether these statesmen conducted monarchical or republican institu- 
tions, it is certain that they made it their study in the Republican insti- 
tution to keep in sight the grand centralising traditions of the monarchy, 
and the solid establishing of the principle of executive power; when 
they wrote monarchical constitutions, they kept in sight the victories 
gained by the French Revolution, that love of liberty which had taken 
possession of the country, those democratic customs which more and 
more it seemed to cherish. It must even be owned that, as a general 
rule, it was the authors of monarchical constitutions who, in 1814, 1815, 
and 1830, most carefully took into account and kept sight of the 
divers aspirations of the country, and whose work best corresponded to 
the general sentiment and the veritable wants of the nation. How- 
ever sad a true French patriot may feel even at the present day, when 
he calls to mind the causes that brought about the first Restoration, 
with whatever anger he may contemplate the attempted return from 
the island of Elba, whatever may be his feelings with respect to the 
monarchy of July 1830, he will be forced to admit that these three 
charters were, for the time being, the best in the world, or nearly so. 
They took into consideration monarchical traditions which were, for 
the most part, simply governmental necessities, nor did they lose 
sight of the new and powerful aspirations of the new world. And 
this, indeed, occasions no Frenchman thoroughly acquainted with our 
contemporary history surprise or astonishment : it is of little moment 
with what names our numerous constitutions are labelled ; these names 
were, as a rule, fallacious. Thus the Napoleonic Constitution of 1851 
was called democratic, while, when compared with the constitutions of 
1814 and 1830, it was the last degree of most detestable Cesarian 
absolutism and reaction. It is true its frontispiece was universal 
suffrage, but universal suffrage becomes a solemn lie when coupled 
with plebiscitum, when scrutin d’arrondissement is substituted for 
scrutin de liste, when official candidature is cynically exercised. 

In short, since 1789, modern France has been endeavouring to find, 
sometimes groping in the dark, so to say, and meeting with painful 
misadventures, but still endeavouring to find the truest political 
constitution. Is it to be wondered at that she has not found it at 
once? No, for this constitution must attain two principal objects, 
which were indeed difficult to attain. It must first be the constitu- 
tion of France in all the force and beauty of that name, which repre- 
sents not only a geographical entity, but also an admirable historic 
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entity. It must then be, but simultaneously, in perfect harmony, the 
constitution of that new world, the basis of which had been laid by 
the Revolution. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that this double aim was not 
reached at the first trial; this aim was not even easily understood the 
first day, and many people have not even yet understood it. But I 
do believe that a very large majority of the French people has 
understood what ought to be the general and leading character of our 
constitution. Of all our past constitutions, that of the 25th of 
February draws nearest to that character. Its revision has been asked 
by the Président du Conseil, Gambetta, in the name of the President 
of the Republic, Grévy. I will give a short account of this consti- 
tution, and of the ensemble of reforms actually proposed to Parlia- 


ment. 


II. 


‘The assembly elected in February 1871, and which has succes- 
sively borne the names of Assemblée de Bordeaux and Assemblée de 
Versailles, was monarchical, it was still so the very day it voted the 
Republic; for this vote was not a disavowal of its opinions, but a 
simple declaration of its own powerlessness to found a monarchy. 
M. Thiers comprehended this incapacity at a glance. He had 
understood that, in the face of a country of Republicans, all the efforts 
of a majority, united only in its hate for the Republic, but otherwise 
split into three irreconcilable factions, would only end in repeated 
defeats. And in this he proved to be a true statesman.’ 

We have been desirous in these terms to cite literally what our 
judicious friend, M. Ranc, characterises as the political history of the 
National Assembly of 1871. This Assembly comprised, at its origin, 
some 200 Legitimists, 150 Orleanists, 10 Bonapartists, and more 
than a hundred members without any decided political opinion, but 
who on the morrow of the Empire, and of the terrible events by which 
the début of the Third Republic was marked, thought that the fittest 
government to raise France from its ruins would be a constitutional 
monarchy. At the commencement, the National Assembly could not 
count 300 Republicans—a very feeble minority, one will say now, 
as was said then by the Republican party. But in the month of July 
1871 this minority represented the majority of the country. Indeed, 
the National Assembly had been called not for the purpose of forming 
a constitution, but to make peace with Prussia. France was ex- 
hausted by the gigantic effort and strain of défense nationale; and 
though she had, during the four long months which followed the fall 
of the imperial army at Sedan and Metz, astonished the world by 
the heroism with which the armies of Trochu, Faidherbe, and Chanzy 
were brought forth, though on the German invasion each inch of 
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French ground was most manfully defended and ceded only at the 
ast extremity, and though the heroism displayed at the siege of 
Paris eclipsed all heroism spoken of by history, in the month of 
February 1871 our great and unhappy nation was exhausted. The 
most tenacious and courageous men would have liked to continue the 
struggle. But as a whole the nation felt incapable of further re- 
sistance ; and in this they were wrong, according to my personal 
opinion. It must not be denied then, for it is an historical fact, 
that the National Assembly was elected for the purpose of making 
peace. In the beginning it was by no means called together for the 
purpose of giving France a republican or a monarchical constitution. 
The large majority of the electoral progsammes may be consulted, 
and it will be found that the question there treated does not bear 
upon republicanism or monarchy. The question of war or peace 
alone is considered. 

At first, the members of the droite in the National Assembly, 
whose numbers were not exactly known, thought so too. They 
thought nothing about a constitution of any kind; and a very 
manifest proof of this may be found in the double fact that in the 
first days, and very spontaneously, they named as their president that 
ancient and very eminent Republican, M. Grévy, and as head of the 
executive power that same M. Thiers who, as far back as 1848, had 
repeatedly said that the form of government under which France is 
least divided is a Republic. These two men were elected, then, 
without any political intention. Peace once signed and the insur- 
rection of the 18th of March suppressed, thanks to the energy of 
M. Thiers, then only did political questions become preponderant ; 
the droite prepared for the overthrow of M. Grévy, who was 
replaced by M. Buffet, and for that of M. Thiers, who was replaced 


by Marshal MacMahon. 
At the present day it is a well-attested fact for sincere and honest 


minds, that to invest the National Assembly of 1871 with consti- 
tuent power was not the intention of its first electors. It was a real 
abuse of power even to declare that it had the right of providing 
France with a constitution. The number of members of the droite 
was known now: the adversaries of the Republic were in the majority, 
from which they drew the apparently logical conclusion that a 
monarchical constitution could now be drawn up. All Republicans 
who walked in the same direction as M. Gambetta were violently 
opposed to this manceuvre, which was punished in the most curious 
way. 
The National Assembly declared itself constituent in order to 
bring about a monarchy. In reality a Republic was founded,by it, 
not until after much hesitation, it is true. As Virgil says— 


Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. 
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Why was not a monarchy founded by the National Assembly, the 
majority of which was for a monarchical government? There are 
several causes for this historic phenomenon; we will endeavour 
briefly to enumerate them. The first has been very picturesquely 
pointed out by M. Thiers: ‘Three pretenders,’ said he, ‘cannot sit 
on one throne.’ There were indeed three pretenders, the Count de 
Chambord, the Count de Paris, and Prince Louis Bonaparte. And 
note, that after the 24th of May, after M. Thiers’ fall, when the 
Duke de Broglie had formed that most ungrateful coalition against 
le libératewr du territoire, M. Thiers, only in order to found a 
monarchy, after the Count de Paris had been to Frohsdorf to 
abdicate formally in the presence of the Count de Chambord, there 
still remained two pretenders, the one a Bourbon, the other a 
Bonaparte. It is true there was, or at least it was thought so, a 
legitimist-royalist majority. ‘We will have the monarchy,’ said 
M. Edouard Hervé, ‘ even if we can get but a majority of one voice.’ 
But the Count de Chambord is a personage unique in history : he was 
offered one of the finest thrones in the world—this throne was known 
to be rather worm-eaten, it is true—but on one condition: the adop- 
tion of the national tricoloured flag. The descendant of Henri IV. 
refused, and declared he would never give up the white flag. And 
then Marshal MacMahon summed up in one happy phrase the 
second cause by which the Restoration was prevented. He said one 
day to the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier: ‘ If the white flag were to be 
raised in opposition to the tricoloured one, and if it were hoisted at 
a window whilst the other floated opposite, the chassepots would go 
off by themselves.’ That is to say, civil war would break out. The 
Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier was too patriotic, the Duke de Broglie too 
prudent, and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia not mad enough 
to attempt such an undertaking. 

Such are the two best known reasons which hindered the rein- 
statement of a monarchical constitution in this country. I must 
now set forth the third and least known, which really philosophic 
historians ought to consider as the principal one. The reason is this. 
If the majority in the National Assembly was unquestionably mon- 
archical, the great majority of the nation was already (May—October 
1873) strongly attached to the Republic; and in a country such as 
ours, in a country where the Revolution had been made, and which 
had seen thirty or forty years of parliamentary government, plus 
twenty-five years of universal suffrage, no chance majority will hold 
good or even count. It is impossible to force a certain form of 
government on thirty-six millions of men who want none of it, 
except by bloody and violent measures, with the aid of fifty thousand 
bayonets, and with a most criminal and infuriated determination to 


stop at nothing. 
This, in our eyes, is the true cause of the check to the monar- 
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chical restoration in 1873. France wanted the Republic. Its 
express desire was known even to those who were trying to re-establish 
the monarchy. They could find none but the most paltry pretexts 
for overthrowing M. Thiers. They never dared to speak openly to 
the nation of their ambitious plans. When they were trying to 
bring about the Restoration, they did so in secret, like people who 
defraud and deceive. I believe they tried to hide the true state of 
mind of the nation from the Count de Chambord. But, however 
behindhand the Count de Chambord may be in some respects, he is 
perspicacious enough ; he understands at a glance. Is it simply and 
wholly out of respect for the monarchical tradition that he refused 
the tricoloured flag, and thus compelled his own partisans to renounce 
their designs? We think not. We imagine the white flag to have 
been partly a pretext, that the Count de Chambord thought it the 
most honourable porte de sortie. He certainly must have been aware 
that even if his throne were built up, it would be but ephemeral, and 
that the Restoration would be the beginning of a frightful period of 
discord, which would be the ruin of France, and which, in the end, 
would probably cost him very dear. He was afraid, then. This 
fear, we admit, was patriotic and very praiseworthy. But what does 
it prove? It proves that the Count de Chambord himself understood 
that France wanted the Republic. a 

Yes, the France of 1873 wanted the Republic, and each day that 
passed after the failure of the negotiations at Frohsdorf showed this 
more and more. The coalition of the 24th of May, once convinced 
that it was not possible to form a monarchy, decided that at least 
they would form no republic. They had the most ingenious plans. 
They and Marshal MacMahon wanted to make a kind of Stadtholder- 
ship. Without giving it any precise denomination, it was to last 
seven years, time enough for the Count de Chambord to repent in or 
die. This machine was now called septennat personne!, now sep- 
tennat impersonnel. In a word, the Dukes and their party would 
accept anything but the Republic. All their ability was brought to 
bear on one point—not to proclaim a Repypblic. 

But what then took place in the country is well known. While 
the Republican party, whose courage increased with hope, was becom- 
ing more firmly established, and, under the powerful impetus given it 
by M. Thiers and M. Gambetta, was growing steadily to what it had 
never before been except by accident, one part of the Government, 
the monarchical party, was becoming completely disbanded. Some, 
with the wavering mass always so numerous in every country, came 
over to the Republic. The others, disconcerted, sick at heart of 
the growing disunion of the Assembly, went over to swell the Bona- 
partists. Directly after the war, this unlucky party was reduced 
to a state of impotence. It appeared that, for the honour of the 
country oppressed by it for a space of twenty years, and finally dis- 
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membered by it and given over to invasion—it appeared then that 
this party would never be reorganised. It was otherwise. The 
numerous blunders committed by M. de Broglie and M. Buffet enabled 
them to find soldiers for the empty armour, and all at once, in 1874, 
the ill-omened men of Sedan and of the 2nd of December again raised 
their heads. They got the better of it in several elections. They 
raised their voices high. They threatened. They made frenzied 
protestations in favour of Louis Napoleon’s son. But, as luck would 
have it, in this we found safety. The Orleanists were startled and 
afraid. It is true they were not fond of the Republic, but they re- 
membered the cowp d'état and the odious régime which had been so 
harmful to them, and which had ended in our losing Alsace and 
Lorraine. They feared for their country and for themselves; they 
feared this sinister and menacing Imperial Restoration, and resolved to 
overlook the past. The best of them were already among M. Thiers’ 
followers in his adhesion to the Republic, and formed with M. Léon Say, 
the two Rémusat, Casimir Périer, Dufaure, and Count Duchatel, the 
right wing of the Republican army. The others, who formed the centre 
droit, decided after some deliberation, in their patriotic hatred of the 
Empire, some to vote the foundation of a Republic, the others not to 
hinder a definitive Republic being proclaimed. M. Thiers and M. 
Gambetta availed themselves admirably of this favourable state of 
mind. They persuaded their colleagues of the Extreme Left to give 
up their old theories of 1848 before the more important interest of 
the constitution of the Republic. They decided Edgar Quinet, Louis 
Blane, and Madier Montjon to accept the principle of two Houses and 
the Presidency of the Republic. They triumphed over M. Grévy’s 
theoretic scruples ; and when an understanding had been come to, 
the constitution, under the direction of an until then obscure author, 
was voted by the National Assembly on the 25th of February, 1875. 
The first article had been voted on the 30th of January with a 
majority of one voice, that one and only voice which a friend of 
Orleanist princes had declared sufficient to found a monarchy. Fate 
is sometimes so ironical. 

Such was the origin of the existing constitution of the French 
Republic. It was not the work of the Republican party alone. It 
being impossible to find a king, and being confronted with the mena- 
cing danger of seeing a third emperor, it was the work of standing 
Republicans for the time being, and of some twenty Orleanist patriots. 
And so was admirably effected the fusion of governmental traditions 
which belonged to the past method, and the aspirations after liberty 
and democracy which were to distinguish the future one. According 
to the definition stated above, this was really and truly the constitu- 
tion of modern France. The Republic had been proclaimed by it, 
and universal suffrage was its basis. A strong executive power, under 
the hands of the President of the Republic, had been created by it, 

Vor. XI.—No. 60. N 
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and its legislative power was divided into two Houses. It was the 
veritable concentration and summing-up of the political experience 
of the nation. When times were altered, the partisans of the ancien 
régime had thrust away universal suffrage; but patriots accepted it 
among themselves. When times were altered (M. Grévy, M. Louis 
Blanc, M. Edgar Quinet, in 1848), they had refused to receive the 
duality of national representation and Presidency of the Republic 
principles. They accepted them now, and as the Republicans had be- 
come a governmental party the constitution they voted was that 
strong constitution required by a country equally of liberty and order, 

Such was the constitution of the 25th of February as a whole, 
and such are the reasons why it was accepted by a great majority of the 
nation. This constitution was certainly not perfect ; but it contained 
an amending clause which, though the edifice was to be kept intact, 
allowed the amelioration and repdiring of certain parts of it. The 
country has thought it necessary to make use of this clause in the elec- 
tion for the integral renewal of the Chamber of Deputies on the 21st: of 
August, and that for the partial renewal of the Senate on the 9th of 
January. The Cabinet, presided over by M. Gambetta, has taken upon 
itself the responsibility of this revision. We will now explain how 
he understands this revision, and upon what points it is to be brought 
to bear. 

It will be seen that it is by no means destined to shake the con- 
stitution of the 28th of February, 1875, but, on the contrary, to 
strengthen and consolidate it. 


III. 


It would be tiresome for the English reader were I to enter into 
the circumstantial details of the causes which, in the month of July 
last, led to the popular movement for the revision of the con- 
stitutional laws of 1875. What is of moment to point out is, that 
although a great number of Republicans had from the ‘first 
day been dissatisfied with the imperfections of the constitutional 
edifice, the nation on the whole was only roused the day when these 
vices brought about legislative measures in contradiction to the most 
legitimate aspirations of our young democracy. We are still a people 
of idealists, that is very certain, but the last ten years we have not 
been so utterly disdainful of practical necessities as we formerly were. 
I might sum up the transformation which is going on in France 
by saying that opportunism tends more and more to become the 
very basis of the new political character of the nation Now, 
what is opportunism. if not politics itself, that is to say the art of 
discerning the favourable moment for such or such social or legis- 
lative operation recognised by reason to be good and useful ? 

From the very first hour the leaders of the Republican party 
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had been cognisant of the following flaws in the constitutional pact. 
First, the strange provision which fixed the place of sitting of the 
Chamber and Senate at Versailles. Secondly, the silence of the con- 
stitution as to the mode of electing the Chamber of Deputies, which, 
according to the spirit of democracy, ought to be by scrutin de Liste. 
This is clearly demonstrated in my former article.' . Thirdly, it was 
stipulated in the text of the constitution that three-fourths of the Senate, 
225 Senators, should be elected by an assembly of electors composed, 
in each department and in the colonies, of deputies, conseillers géné- 
raux, conseillers d’arrondissement, and of representatives, one of whom 
was elected by each municipal board. This led to the abnormal fact 
of each parish being uniformly represented whatever might be the 
number of its population ; in other terms, a parish of one hundred in- 
habitants had the same share in electing the Upper House as had a 
parish of 300,000, a municipal board returned by fifteen electors, as one 
returned by 200,000 citizens. Fourthly, that the remaining quarter of 
the Senate, 75 Senators, was named for life and by the Senate alone. 
Lastly, in consequence of the inexact interpretation given, contrary 
to M. Gambetta’s opinion, to Article 8 of the constitutional law of 
February 25, the fact, which must really seem monstrous to all 
Englishmen, that the Senate had the same attributions and legislative 
power as the Chamber of Deputies in matters relating to the Budget. 

Such were the only serious objections that could be made to our 
constitution ; for the rest, it corresponded marvellously to the histo- 
rical and political wants of the nation. In our country with its 
monarchical past, it firmly fixed and supported the executive 
power, as indeed should be done in every well-organised country. 
The President of the Republic was elected by the two Houses, and 
not, as in 1848, by the nation. Directly he was named for a 
period of seven years, he had the right to ask the Senate for the 
dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, a right which corresponds 
to the American veto. Besides this, the legislative power was 
divided between two Assemblies ; the dangerous principle of a single 
Assembly had been given up, it having been recognised that a single 
Assembly is without control, and that it tends then to grow into a 
tyrannical Convention whose slightest errors may be terribly fatal to 
the nation. Of these two Assemblies, one was elected by universal 
suffrage, so as to represent the progressive spirit of the country; the 
other was elected by suffrage two removes from universal, so as to 
represent the conservative spirit. All this, it cannot be repeated too 
often, was excellent, and all these and other provisions may be con- 
sidered as having entered into the very marrow of the French nation. 

But it is precisely for this reason, it is precisely because the nation 
prizes and esteems, asthe best of constitutional covenants she has until 

1 ¢Scrutin de Liste and Scrutin d’Arrondissement, Wineteenth Century, September 
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now possessed, the law of the 25th of February—it is precisely for this 
reason that at a given moment she ought to endeavour to efface from 
this monument these several defects, for these defects were detrimental 
to the sincere and complete application of the fundamental laws them- 
selves. Onone hand scrutin d’arrondissement prevented universal suf- 
frage from manifesting itself in all its force, independence, and wisdom. 
On the other the articles I have cited from the constitutional law 
relating to the Senate shut out our vivifying democratic spirit from 
that Assembly. The result of this was that politicians sometimes 
considered the Chamber of Deputies as not sufficiently political, and 
that the Senate became unpopular in the great centres. The National 
Assembly had stipulated that the constitutional pact should be revis- 
able during the seven years, only if the movement was proposed by 
the President of the Republic ; and indeed this was wise, for in seven 
years the true merits of the system would be tried and all hazardous 
and inopportune revisions averted. The revision was only to become 
common property when the vices of the constitution were undeniably 
established and known, when the working of the machine had brought 
them to light. When it had been ascertained that scrutin d’arron- 


dissement caused local interests to outweigh general interests in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and that the Senate, because of its too narrow 
origin, had ceded to reaction in dissolving the Chamber of 1876, re- 


fusing obligatory and lay instruction, throwing out certain laws 
relating to religious associations, and electoral reform, then the cry 
for the revision became general. This was the cry of the elections of 
the 21st of August, 4th of September, and 8th of January. It was 
adopted by the very statesmen who in the beginning wished to put 
off the revision still longer ; by M. Gambetta in his speech at Tours, 
by M. Jules Ferry in his speech at Saint-Dié, by M. Léon Say in his 
speech at the Hétel Continental, by M. de Freycinet in his last Paris 
speech, by all Republicans in short, by the most moderate, as 
M. Teisserenc de Bort, M. Dauphin, M. Frédéric Passy, by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic himself. 

It is this national cry which has been at three different times 
sanctioned, as well by universal as by restricted suffrage, that the 
Cabinet presided over by M. Gambetta has just responded to by moving 
the revision. 

I will not enter into the details of the proposed revision, but will 

‘only bring into relief the essential points of it, after having reminded 
my readers that M. Jules Grévy’s first political act when he took the 
Presidency of the Republic was to ask for the return of the?Houses to 
Paris. 

The motions brought before the Chamber of Deputies by M. Gam- 

betta at the sitting of the 14th of January, and which have been 
developed in an exposé de motifs to which it should suffice for the 
author of this article to refer, are the following :— 
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1. In conformity with the vote of the last Chamber, and in order 
to comply with the clearly expressed will of our democracy, the re- 
establishment of the scrutin de liste. 

2. In order that the Senate may be more easily impregnated with 
the spirit of the democracy, a provision according to which each parish 
shall not be restricted to naming one representative elector of the 
Senate, but that each group of 500 registered electors may name one 
representative, thus establishing the proportionality of the represen- 
tatives of parishes in the electoral body by which the 225 Senators for 
departments are named. 

3. The abolition of the naming for life (mandat a vie) of the 
remaining 75 Senators; for, if the departmental Senators and the 
deputies had to give an account of their votes and acts to those who 
elected them, the Senators for life were only responsible to their own 
conscience, and that is not saying much when it is a question of 
a conscience such as M. Jules Simon’s, for instance. So that we 
shall be imbued with true democratic principles, we propose that 
these 75 Senators shall from henceforth only be elected for a period 
of nine years, and elected not by the Senate alone (co-optation being 
but a kind of academical nomination), but by both Houses, forming 
together a national body of electors and representing the entire 
nation. So that noone may suspect the Government of wishing to take 
advantage of this opportunity to throw out of the Senate some 
senators who are against the Republic, such as M. Buffet, M. Jules 
Simon, and M. Chesnelong, the Président du Conseil has generously 
requested that all posts acquired may be retained. 

4, In order not to depart from the spirit of constitutional verity, 
and to further the good administration of the finances, M. Gambetta 
demands that the Senate shall have no power over the Budget except 
that of controlling it—the House of Lords does not possess this 
privilege—and that the Upper House shall never be allowed to renew 
a grant abolished by the Lower House. 

Such are the reforms in the constitution proposed by M. 
Gambetta in M. Grévy’s name. You see how wise, moderate, and 
practical they are, and that they have but one aim—to consolidate 
the constitutional edifice of the 25th of February, to put it above 
all criticism, and, above all, to secure for it that essential con- 
dition of all parliamentary government and of all democratic 
government, viz., the dividing of the legislative power between 
two Houses. Accordingly, the Government Bill has excited the 
most violent wrath of reactionary men, and especially of that 
band of madmen, the intransigeants, who would like to do away 
with everything, the Presidency of the Republic, the Senate, and, 
since communal autonomy is one of their favourite hobbies, with 
the very unity of the French land. For my part, I know nothing 
more in favour of the Reform Bill than the sarcasms, jeers, and 
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abuse of the intransigeant press. These people can never forgive 
M. Gambetta’s being a patriot and a government man. Lately they 
have heaped imprecations on his head because he is a resolute 
adversary of all extravagant radical measures, because he wished the 
Republic, instead of being a small, closed church, to be a grand 
temple open to all good, intelligent, and capable Frenchmen, whatever 
may have been their past political opinions ; because he has declared 
himself opposed to all scandalous disorder and riot in the street, and, 
especially, because he more than any one holds the national flag firm 
and high before all Europe, and that he replied to those miscreants 
who sought to dishonour our representative in Africa and to renew 
against him what some disloyal Englishmen, condemned by all good 
Englishmen, had done against Warren Hastings, by sending M. 
Roustan to Tunis again. 

If M. Gambetta should succumb in this question through any 
coalition whatsoever, he will nevertheless come out of the battle 
greater than before, and with the approbation of all true patriots and 
all true statesmen, but the country will be in the saddest state; 
intransigeants and intrigants would demolish in a few weeks the 
labour of long years, and great would be the damage for the Republic 
and for the nation. If on the contrary he comes out victor, as we 
have still great reason to hope, the Republic will be definitively 
established on immovable bases, and for the honour and happiness of 
the nation. The happiness of France is one of the necessary con- 
ditions for the peace of Europe, and for the prosperity of the entire 
civilised world. 


JOSEPH REINACH. 
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THE USELESSNESS OF VIVISECTION. 


For a great number of persons interested in the controversy, which, 
during the past ten years, has agitated this country on the subject of 
vivisection, the value of the moral and other arguments adduced on 
either side depends on the efficacy of the practice as a means of 
alleviating human pain, and the problem which chiefly occupies them 
may be thus formulated: Is the suffering saved to man by vivi- 
section worth that which it inflicts physically on animals, and morally 
on a large proportion of the public ? 

I propose in these pages, so far as the space allotted to me 
permits, to show, first, that the balance of evidence is against the 
claim of vivisection to constitute a serious method of study for the 
cure and treatment of disease ; and, secondly, that it isa method, the 
nature of which renders it inimical to the objects of practical 
medicine. I shall conclude by citing some personal experiences 
illustrative of the light in which experimental physiology is regarded 
by its chief practitioners and advocates. 

The assertion of Sir James Paget, in his article on the ‘ Pains and 
Uses of Vivisection,’! that, ‘looking back over the improvements of 
practical medicine and surgery,’ he sees ‘great numbers of means 
effectual for the saving of lives and for the remedy of diseases and 
physical disabilities, obtained by means of experiment on animals,’ 
stands out in curious contrast to a statement, equally emphatic, made 
before the Royal Commission by a surgeon at least as eminent, 
the late Sir William Fergusson. He said: ‘I may speak more 
confidently regarding surgery than any other department of my 
profession, and in surgery I am not aware of any experiment on the 
lower animals having led to the mitigation of pain or to any 
improvement as regards surgical detail.’ 

By one claim only, however, does Sir James Paget seek to 
vindicate his unreserved partisanship of vivisection, and we may 
assume that he has selected that which appears to him the most 
noteworthy. It concerns the cure, or, more correctly, the treatment, 
of aneurism. His remarks on this subject are divisible into two dis- 
tinct statements: first, that ligature of the arteries is a method 
originally discovered by vivisection ; secondly, that improvements in 
this method are due to the same cause. 

1 Nineteenth Century, December 1881. 
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With regard to the first allegation, it is clear from scientific 


records that the adoption of ligature in cases of arterial aneurism was ' 


employed long before Hunter’s time, and that its invention was in no 
wise due, or even remotely related, to vivisectional experiment, 
Severinus appears to have been the first who treated aneurismal 
tumour by ligature, and the vessel operated on by him was the 
femoral artery of a patient wounded in the thigh. The artery was 
tied above and below the lesion, and the limb was preserved. In 1668 
Bottentuit, and a little later, Guttani, treated similar tumours both 
with ligature and with compression, and obtained complete success,’ 
On this subject, not less emphatically than with regard to other state- 
ments already noticed, Sir James Paget’s historical impressions are 
singularly at variance with Sir William Fergusson’s. The latter, 
interrogated by the Royal Commission, gave the following testimony 
in regard to the question of aneurismal ligature :— 

In recent times there has been much said and written to catch the public mind, 
and I have observed that frequently certain operations in surgery have been re- 
ferred to as having been developed in consequence of experiments performed on the 
lower animals. So far asI have been able to make out—and I have inquired 
into the subject—Hunter’s first experiment, if it may so be called, was on the 
human subject ; and it was long after he had repeated his operation on the human 
subject, and others had repeated it, that the fashion of tying arteries on the lower 
animals originated or was developed. In regard to the surgical aspects of the case, 
these experiments might have been left entirely untouched, for Hunter had 
already experimented and developed the facts on the human subject. 

Q. Then, in short, the experiments that were tried on animals did not establish 
the fact; they were only useful—if at all—for illustrating it @ posterior? ? 

Sir William Fergusson. Quite so. 


The truth is, that Hunter’s experience exemplifies the history of 
discovery and improvement in a]l departments of surgical practice. 
The acumen of a clever surgeon, having genius and presence of mind, 
prompts, when necessity arises, the ‘experiment’ which saves his 
patient’s life. A thorough knowledge of anatomy is all that is needed 
to supplement his wit and his skill. 

The second part of the statement made by Sir James Paget is so 
cautiously worded that it is difficult to gather from its terms whether 
or not it is intended to imply that the improved methods of ligature 
now in use were actually discovered by means of vivisection. The 
guarded phrase ‘ many things were tried on animals and men’ seems 
contrived for the purpose of avoiding any direct allegation on the 
subject. But, in any case, Sir James Paget would not surely argue 
that scientifically educated and experienced surgeons need experiments 
on animals to convince them that ‘wires and tapes’ and ‘ends of 
ligatures hanging out of wounds’ would irritate the tissues and 
‘hinder healing’! 

Mention is prominently made in a speech delivered by Professor 


* Dr. Gimson. 
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1882. 


Humphry before a recent meeting of the British Medical Association, 
and quoted by Dr. Wilks in the Nineteenth Century, of the debt 
which, it is assumed, science owes to vivisection in regard to dis- 
coveries connected with the circulation of the blood, and with the 
function and distribution of the nervous system. In the limited 
space at my command it is impossible to reproduce the documentary 
evidence extant relating to the first of these discoveries, and I must 
therefore content myself with referring the reader to Dr. Bridges’ 
article on ‘ Harvey and Vivisection’ in the Fortnightly Review for 
July 1876, in which are given extracts from the writings both of 
Harvey and of Servetus, proving incontestably that vivisectional 
experiment served neither as a basis nor as a means of necessary 
elucidation in the development of Harvey’s teaching. 

In relation to the study of the physiology of the nervous system, 
the two names which most prominently confront us are those of Sir 
Charles Bell and Broca: the first immortalised by the discovery of 
the functions of the anterior and posterior roots of the spinal nerves ; 
the second by that of the localisation of the faculty of language. 

Frequent reference is made by the apologists of ‘ free experimenta- 
tion’ to the ‘ vivisections’ by means of which the first-named of these 
acquisitions to science was obtained, as constituting at once a vin- 
dication of their claims, and an evidence of the necessity to medical 
progress of experiments the nature of which renders them ‘ extremely 
painful.’ But the words in which Sir Charles Bell records his dis- 
covery distinctly refute such inferences, and afford a startling and 
significant contrast to the terms in which we are accustomed to 
see chronicled the wholesale and futile experiments perpetrated by 
would-be discoverers, who, not possessing the genius of Sir Charles 
Bell, lack the sensitive feeling with which genius is always accom- 
panied, and by which it betrays at once its existence and its origin. 
In his Exposition of the Natural System of the Nerves of the Human 
Body he writes :— 

I reflected that an experiment would be satisfactory if done on an animal 
recently knocked down, and insensible; and that if I experimented on a living 
animal, there might be a trembling or action exerted in the muscles by touching a 
sensitive nerve, which motion it would be difficult to distinguish from that pro- 
duced more immediately through the influence of the motor nerve. I therefore 
struck a rabbit behind the ear, so as to deprive it of sensibility by concussion. . 

My experiment satisfied me that the different columns from whence those roots 
arose, were devoted to distinct offices, and that the notions drawn from anatomy 
were correct. 


And in another place he says :— 


I hope I may be permitted to offer a few words in favour of anatomy as better 
adapted for discovery than experiment. Experiments have never been the means 
of discovery, and a survey of what has been attempted of late years in physiology 
will prove that the opening of living animals has done more to perpetuate error 
than to confirm the just views taken from the study of anatomy and natural 
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motions, -In‘a foreign review of my former papers, the results have been. con- 
sidered as.a proof in favour of experiments. They are, on the contrary, deductions 
from anatomy; and I have had recourse to experiments, not to form my own 
opinions, but to impress them upon others. It must be my apology that my 
utmost ‘efforts of persuasion were lost while I urged my sentiments on tlie grounds 
of anatomy’alone. For my own part, I cannot believe that Providence should 
intend the secrets of nature to be discovered by means of cruelty, and I am sure 
that men who are guilty of protracted cruelties do not possess minds capable of 
appreciating the laws of nature. 


Again, in his essay on the ‘ Forces which Circulate the Blood,’ he 
observes :— 


In what follows, as in what has preceded, I have endeavoured to discover the 
truth, by the examination of the structure and the observation of the. phenomena 
of life without torturing living animals. It is too common a belief that, in phy- 
sidlogy, experiments on living animals are the best and surest way of pursuing an 
inquiry, although it is certain that the supposed issue of experiments is as much 
affected by the preconception as the process of reasoning can be. The experimenter 
on brutes is not to be called a philosopher because he goes counter to the natural 
feeling of mankind; nor is he more entitled to favour that he gives the character 
of cruelty to the medical profession, thereby contracting its sphere of usefulness. 


In a note Sir Charles Bell adds :— 


It would be arraigning Providence to suppose that we are permitted to penetrate 
the mysteries of nature by perpetrating cruelties which are ever against our in- 
stinctive feelings. Iam therefore happy in believing that the examination of the 
natural structure and the watchful observance of the phenomena of life, will go 
further to give us just notions of physiology than dissections of living animals. 


Nothing further than these emphatic statements of the great dis- 
coverer himself regarding the inutility of vivisection as a means of 
discovery, can be necessary to dispose of the claim so often made for 
him by disciples of that school of torture whose tenets he so distinctly 
repudiated. But, to demonstrate by categorical evidence the exact- 
ness of his axiom that vivisectional experiment is incapable of deter- 
mining physiological truths, it is profitable to recall the following 
sequel to the history of Sir Charles Bell’s discovery. I quote from 
M. Flourens. 

Magendie sacrificed 4,000 dogs to prove the correctness of Sir Charles Bell’s 
views with regard to the distinction of the sensitive and motor nerves; he then 
sacrificed 4,000 more to prove those views erroneous. I took up the experiments 


in my turn, and demonstrated the first opinion to be the right one. In order to 
arrive at my results, I also vivisected a great number of dogs. 


Professor Broca’s name is associated with a branch of scientific 
inquiry which has recently attracted much attention, and the methods 
adopted in studying which have attained an unhappy notoriety 
without eliciting any conclusive results. In the face of the mass of 
contradictory evidence on the subject of brain function and ganglionic 
centralisations, due to the varying methods and interpretations of 
experiment on animals practised by Professors Ferrier, Hitzig, Fritsch, 
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Charcot, Nairne, Dupuy, Burdon-~Sanderson, Brunton, Brown-Séquard, 
and others, it is noteworthy that for the only incontestable localisation 
of brain function, science is indebted, not to vivisection at all, but to 
demonstration by means of clinical observation and the study of 
pathological anatomy in cases of loss of speech by cerebral injury. I 
allude to the localisation of the faculty of lahguage in the third frontal 
convolution of the left side of the brain, known as ‘ Broca’s Convolu- 
tion.’ 

Dr. Ferrier’s method of producing the injuries on the effects of 
which observation is conducted, is by means of drilling through the 
animal’s skull with a trocar, and introducing through the aperture 
either a stiletto with expanding and rotating wings to break up the 
nerve tissue of the brain, or a red-hot wire to burn it away. But 
such methods—the only ones open to the vivisector—involve the 
lesion and destruction, not of the interior ganglia only, but neces- 
sarily of the tissue and membranes through which the various instru- 
ments used must pass. The medullary substance external to the 
tracts desired to be reached is likewise injured, and there is, more- 
over, affection of the cortical substance of the hemisphere in the 
neighbourhood of other supposed centres than that actually sought. 
All this Professor Ferrier himself admits, and adds that it is an open 
question how much the effects subsequently observed in the mutilated 
animal are due to exterior lesions and to the unavoidable laceration 
of cortical fibres, and how much to the actual destruction of the 
interior ganglia themselves. And he concludes a detailed review of 
his vivisections with the remark that 


Experiments on the lower animals, even on apes, specially selected for their 
intelligence and near resemblance to man in structure, habits, and development, 
often lead to conclusions seriously at variance with well-established facts of clinical 
and pathological observation. The decisive settlement of such points must depend 
mainly on careful clinical and pathological research, Experiments on animals have 
led to different views in different hands. 


In fact, the study of nerve function on any animal other than 
man, with a view to its application to man, necessarily abounds with 
difficulties and complications innumerable, due to the ‘ varying 
degrees of evolution of the central nervous organ, from the simplest 
reflex mechanism up to the highest encephalic elaboration, according 
to the position of the subject in the scale of development.’ And not 
only so; there is another important cause for the discrepancies 
noticed by Professor Ferrier between the results of his vivisections 
and the observations of physicians on human patients. It is that 
lesions or derangements of the brain in man are, in nine out of ten 
cases, set up from within, and are the result of slow pathological 
growths or processes, gradually advancing from centre to cortex, or, at 
least, from parietal structures situated inside the cranium, and pro- 
gressively devitalising the affected region by suspension of nervous 
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and vascular nutrition. But the vivisectional injury is necessarily 
the reverse of this process, and, therefore, in no wise comparable to it. 
The hand of the vivisector, unlike that of disease, works from without 
inwards, and the lesions produced are the result, not of gradual com- 
pression or spontaneously evoked decay, but they are the sudden and 
violently produced effects of mechanical contrivance, the immediate 
and ultimate operations of which have no analogy with the march of 
disease in the nerve tissue of a person suffering from affection of the 
brain. 

These remarks apply equally to other vivisectional injuries and 
ablations of tracts or organs, the ostensible purpose being to discover 
or to verify the functions of corresponding portions of the human 
economy. And, inasmuch as the nervous system is virtually the 
maker, preserver, and renewer of the whole living body, so that no 
phenomena occurring within the region of the vascular, muscular, 
cellular, or even osseous systems can be explained without reference 
to the nervous threads, which as a network, inconceivably fine and 
intricate, interlace, clasp, regulate, and ramify over and throughout 
every gland and tissue, no lesion or excision can be made without 
affecting both mediately and immediately the central spinal and 
sympathetic nervous ganglia, and thereby producing results impos- 
sible to judge apart from secondary influence. Moreover, considering 
that, scientifically speaking, evolution may be said to depend chiefly 
and primarily on differentiation of the nervous system—in other 
words, that man is the product of development depending on and 
distinguished by certain modes of nervous molecular arrangement and 
action—it is obvious that if he shares with animals the brotherhood of 
suffering, he yet differs from them widely in the subtle phenomena 
involved in the direct and reflex operation of the nervous system ; the 
more widely, in fact, in proportion to the grade of mental and phy- 
sical perfection he has individually attained. Inthe face of such con- 
siderations it is irrational to suppose that certain effects observed by 
the vivisector in the body of a dog or rabbit violently mutilated and 
perhaps even ‘ curarised,’ are capable of interpreting physiological or 
pathological action in the body of a man, the springs and habits of 
whose nervous life and functions differ so essentially from those of the 
beast. 

Thus it occurs that lesions of certain structures, connected in man 
with processes of inflammation of a highly dangerous character, are 
in the lower animals attended with no such contingency—a fact 
which speaks volumes for the futility and peril of arguing from the 
result of experimental injuries to the issue of intended operations on 
the human subject. To instance one of many such examples—the 
peritoneum, the covering and enveloping membrane of all the organs 
in the body, is in man peculiarly liable to inflammation, even by 
slight puncture or abrasion ; and its inflammation constitutes one of 
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the most painful, dangerous, and mortal accidents known to the 
medical profession. But in animals, and even in acreature so highly 
developed as the dog, the incision and violent rupture of this mem- 
brane is attended with no inflammatory danger.* Again, it appears 
that aneurismal tumour of the arteries—a lesion common enough in 
man, and producible in him both by disease and by accident—cannot 
be experimentally induced in dogs at all, despite the reiterated at- 
tempts of vivisectional science. 

But, besides these reasons, based on differences of structure, func- 
tion, and character between men and animals, there are yet to be 
noted objections, no less serious and cogent, connected with another 
class of experimental inquiry which, although not involving mutila- 
tion, is equally included under the term Vivisection. I refer to the 
study of toxicology and the action of venom and of medicinal agents 
employed as ‘ antidotes.’ 

Argument from symptoms set up in the inferior animals by the 
administration of toxic principles to the symptoms caused by them in 
the human economy, is not only singularly inconclusive, but posi- 
tively misleading. Most animals are affected by these substances in 
a manner very different from man, and in some cases drugs which, in 
small doses, would prove speedily fatal to the latter, are, even in large 
quantities, innocuous to the former. Rabbits eat belladonna, stramo- 
nium, and hyoscyamus with impunity; goats are insensible to the action 
of nicotine; birds are generally impervious to the effects of morphia 
in doses sufficient to kill many men; dogs are unaffected by aloes, 
and sixty grains of croton-chloral will only send them to sleep} for a 
couple of hours.‘ Tartar emetic has scarcely any effect on horses and 
cattle, and, most strange of all, monkeys appear to enjoy almost 
complete immunity from the effects of strychnine and nux vomica.° 
To kill a hen, twelve times the quantity of strychnine is required that 
is necessary to destroy a rabbit or a guinea-pig; © and Mr. Darwin has 
noted that, in Virginia, white pigs are killed by eating a certain root 
which is not poisonous to black pigs. From half adrachm to a drachm 
of chloroform is sufficient to render insensible an adult man, but a dog 
will inhale half an ounce at least before becoming unconscious. On the 
other hand, chloral hydrate, of which a man may take from thirty to 
sixty grains, will kill a dog ina dose of only ten grains.’ Observations 

3 « Lorsqu’un sanglier fait téte aux chiens, on sait combien il en découd avec ses 
défenses ; souvent le chien décousu, c’est 4 dire ayant le ventre ouvert et marchant 
sur ses entrailles, continue l’attaque; le combat terminé, le piqueur lave les intestins, 
les replace dans le ventre, et fait quelques points de sutures. J’ai vu des chiens 
qui avaient été blessés et recousus de la sorte deux ou trois fois, et qui _portaient a 
merveille.’—Dr. Moynace. 

‘ Drs. J. B. Yeo, Langley, Harley, Marcet, Thorowgood, Reynolds, and Moore, in 
the British Medical Journal and Lancet. 

5 Theobald Ringer. ® Rosenthal. 


7 In the year 1865 a surgeon named Sprague, of Ashburton, was charged with 
attempting to poison a family named Chalker. It was subsequently proved that the 
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such as these have convinced many eminent sawants that inferences 
drawn from the action of drugs on the lower animals are apt to he 
so entirely misleading, that for judicial and therapeutic purposes 
they cannot be regarded as trustworthy, and recourse is, therefore, 
always preferably made to a chemical analysis.. In the case of vege- 
table alkaloids having a more or less volatile base, such as morphine, 
aconitine, cicutine, strychnine, atropine, and so forth, the application 
of chemical tests involves necessarily more delicate and painstaking 
processes than in instances where mineral bases are concerned ; but, 
notwithstanding this inconvenience, the chemical test is not open to 
the elements of confusion and uncertainty which are inseparable from 
physiological experiment, and it constitutes, therefore, the only safe 
and sound ground of conclusion. Two general methods are applicable 
to the research of vegetable alkaloids, the first of which methods is 
that of Stas, and the second is a process introduced into science by 
Graham, and known as the method of ‘ dialysis.’ The first method, 
clearly formulated by Rabuteau, rests on the solubility in water and 
alcohol of acid salts formed by these alkaloids with tartaric and oxalic 
acids; on the decomposition of these acid salts in solution by caustic 
alkalis; and on the property possessed by ether to seize on the 
alkaloids thus freed. Valser and Bouis, in their Legal Chemisiry, 
have drawn up a complete table of reactions, in which a characteristic 
reaction figures for every vegetable alkaloid, determining thus not 
only the fact of the presence of the toxic principle, but its nature 
and identity. The process known as dialysis consists in the mechanical 
separation by means of a ‘dialyser’ of crystalloid from colloid sub- 
stances, and its results are less exact than those first cited. Rabuteau 
has also formulated for vegetable alkaloids a method of investigation 
by iodide of potassium or solution of iodine, the results of which may 
be verified and the particular alkaloid identified by means of am- 
monia, ether, and perchloride of platinum, on Naquet’s system.® 
It is worthy of remark, as an illustration of the fallacious nature 
of toxicological experiment on animals, that M. Tardieu, the eminent 
French exponent of legal medicine, when Dean of the Paris Faculty, 
saved from death an innocent man, whom the partisans of the 
‘ physiological’ method had adjudged to death on the false evidence 
“afforded by the sacrifice of five hundred dogs. A favourite practice 


poison in question—belladonna—had not been administered with criminal intent by 
any person, but had been derived from the flesh of a rabbit eaten by the family, the 
animal having partaken largely of a plant innocuous to itself but highly dangerous to 
the consumers of its tissues, In the Hdinbuwrgh Medical and Surgical Journal it is 
observed that ‘in America there are certain regions, extending for many miles in 
length and breadth, on the herbage of which if an animal feeds, its milk and flesh 
acquire poisonous properties, though it will itself enjoy good health.’ 

§ There yet remains, applicable to the detection of alkaloid poisons, Otto’s modi- 
fication of the method of Stas, the chief object of which is to remove not only any 
colouring matters likely to mislead, but also other principles or impurities which 
might render identification of the exact alkaloid difficult. 
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among experimentalists used to be, and perhaps still is, to test 
suspected matters by introducing them into the gullet of a dog, and 
subsequently tying the gullet at its upper part, so as to prevent the 
return of the ingesta by vomiting. Dogs so treated having died 
with certain symptoms recognised as those of poison, the matters 
ingested were pronounced to be poisonous. Other experimentalists, 
however, discovered that dogs died with precisely the same symptoms 
if only the gullet were tied, nothing at all having been previously 
introduced into it! Similarly, the common practice of injecting 
under the skin of small animals certain substances the poisonous 
character of which it is desired to verify, has been recently demon- 
strated to be valueless as a test—a discovery which tends to relegate 
to the domain of mere hypothesis the various doctrines concerning 
tubercular infection and microphyte contagion built on experiments 
of this nature, and so triumphantly vaunted by Dr. Simon, in his 
address to the Medical Congress, as the best and most important 
achievements of vivisection. Professor Vulpian has, within the last 
few months, communicated to the Academy of Medicine of Paris a 
report in which he details the results of experiments, analogous to 
those of M. Pasteur, performed by him in his laboratory at the 
Faculty of Medicine. The report testifies that 


M. Vulpian injected under the skin of rabbits saliva collected at the very moment 
of the experiment from perfectly healthy individuals; and this injection killed the 
rabbits so inoculated in forty-eight hours. The blood of these rabbits was found 
filled with microscopic organisms; among which was found a special organism 
discovered by M. Pasteur in the course of his experiments with inoculation of the 
saliva of a child who had died of rabies. One drop of this blood, diluted in ten 
grammes of distilled water, and injected under the skin of other rabbits, also 
brought on the death of these animals; the blood of which was similarly filled with 
microscopic organisms. These singular results, of which the interpretation is by 
no means easy, present also the no less singular peculiarity of not being stable. 
Rabbits placed in identical conditions, and inoculated with the same saliva, ex- 
perienced no ill effects from their inoculation, and continued in excellent health. 
It would, therefore, appear that experimental microbiology is not yet on the way to 
become either an easy or clear science, notwithstanding M. Pasteur’s fiat lux. 


It has been further ascertained that the bacillus anthracis, the 
active agent in malignant pustule, proves, when tested by injection 
under the skin of animals, to be fatal to mice, but not fatal to 
rabbits.® 

The bearing of facts such as these would, & priori, lead to the 
conviction that the experiments with snake-venom to which Sir 
James Paget looks for the means of saving human life, are not likely 
to be productive of any benefit, substances which act as antidotes on 
one animal being ineffective with others, and often utterly powerless 
in the human subject. Among a vast number of such investigations 
conducted at various times and in various places, and having all 


® British Medical Journal, June 11, 1881. 
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proved futile, the best known are the three hundred experiments 
upon horses, dogs, cats, pigs, rabbits, kids, birds, and other creatures, 
performed by Drs. Brunton and Fayrer in England; and the series 
undertaken in 1875 by a special commission of the Medical Society 
of Victoria, Australia. The results of all these experiments, dealing 
with the venom of the cobra, rattlesnake, and tigersnake, were 
absolutely nil; and the report furnished by the Victoria commission 
states that various remedies were tried in a course of sixty-eight 
experiments, especial attention being given to Professor Halford’s 
invention of the subcutaneous injection of ammonia. The commis- 
sioners observed no beneficial result from the use of any of the 
Eighty-one experiments were made in a fresh series upon 
All the animals succumbed after a 

The impression left on the minds 


remedies. 
dogs, one subject being a goat. 
greater or less number of hours. 


of those who conducted the experiments was that, though ammonia 
might prove beneficial for man, it was utterly useless as an antidote 


in animals.'° 
More serious confusion still arises to complicate the question, 


when we learn from Professor Halford’s own investigations, that 
‘ poisoned arrows similar to those by which Commodore Goodenough 
was killed in the South Seas, were tried on two dogs and a rabbit by 
wounding them freely, but without producing tetanus or any other 
symptoms.’'' Dr. Swaine Taylor, F.R.S., interrogated by the Royal 
Commission on the subject of experiments with snake-venom, and the 
chance afforded by them of beneficial discovery, said :— 


I expect no results from these experiments. I have read them all with great 
care. Ammonia has been recommended by Dr. Halfordin Australia ; but this has 
proved utterly inefficient when the experiments have been fairly performed ; and, 
in truth, if you consider for a moment the mode of death from such poison, you 
will see how difficult it is for any antidote by injection to operate. The poison 
rapidly gets into the blood; when in the blood it alters this fluid; and unless the 
remedy proposed enters into the blood quite as quickly and very soon after the 
poison has entered, no good can be done. There may be some slowly operating 
poisons ; but with regard to serpent-poison, when once it enters the blood, the effect 
is most extraordinary ; the rapidity of death is very great indeed. 


Facts such as these, which for lack of space I have been compelled 
to touch so lightly and inadequately, abound in every department of 
vivisectional inquiry. The fatal errors and inextricable confusion 
into which, by this method of research, therapeutic and prophylactic 
medicine has been plunged, cannot be over-estimated. Witnesses 
innumerable, of the highest eminence and reputation, have borne tes- 
timony to the disastrous influence exerted upon science and upon 
scientific men by the abandonment of anatomical, clinical, post- 


%” Medical Journal: Victoria, April 1876. 
” Ibid., Jane 1877. It has been stated also that pigs are not injured by the 
venon of rattlesnakes (Buckland), nor hedgehogs by that of vipers (Colebrook). 
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mortem, and rational methods of inquiry for that of experiment on 
the lower animals. 

One of the best proofs that, for purposes of exact knowledge and 
practical medicine, vivisection is not regarded as a serious study, is 
found in the fact that at the Paris School of Medicine where my 
degree was obtained, and where vivisection is extensively practised, 
candidates preparing for the diploma are frequently warned by their 
tutors to avoid basing their answers to examination questions on vivi- 
sectional experiments. Among not a few rebukes on this score, which 
I have myself heard administered, I was particularly struck with one 
addressed by an examining professor to a candidate at the oral 
examination on forensic medicine. 

‘What would you do,’ asked the professor, ‘in order to test the 
nature of the poison employed ?’ 

Said the candidate: ‘I should try the contents of the viscera of 
the deceased person upon animals, and I should also procure some of 
the toxic agent suspected, and administer it to other animals in order 
to compare their symptoms with those exhibited by the deceased.’ 

‘Sir,’ returned the professor, ‘ such a method as that is made for 
idle and inaccurate men.’ 

Again, I have found food for much reflection in the fact that the 
students whom I noticed as being the most intelligent, the most 
gifted, and the most percipient among my hospital comrades, were 
precisely those who, like myself, shrank from witnessing and discuss- 
ing animal vivisection. And of those, on the other hand, whose in- 
tellect was of a mean or average order, whose minds were of coarse 
fibre, and whose tastes and habits were gross and unrefined, the 
greater number were not only partisans of the practice, but amateurs 
and practitioners of it. It seems to me indisputable that the increas- 
ing tendency manifested by the modern school of medicine to intro- 
duce the vivisectional method extensively into its curriculum, and to 
make the practice of it a high road for the attainment of professional 
honours, will operate disastrously on the future of science by repelling 
from its ranks men of real genius, dowered with the fine feeling and 
delicate organisation inseparable from the order of mental capacity 
they possess. If, on the contrary, the reproach which hangs over the 
medical schools were removed, their class books purified, and their 
lecture rooms cleared of animal torture, another generation would, I 
am profoundly convinced, see the profession largely recruited from a 
class of men totally different from those of whom the average medical 
student of the day is a fair type. We should then be able to number 
in the ranks of our physiological workers and professors, men with 
the mind of the poet, having reverent thoughts of life and of the 
office of humanity, and faculties capable of discerning and interpret- 
ing nature’s most secret operations by methods not dreamed of as 
possible even by the present race of vivisecting physicists. 

Vou. XI.—No. 60. 
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Why, in the face of the manifold errors and fatal bewilderment 
to which vivisection has confessedly given rise in its application to 
practical therapeutics, it should yet be so widely and persistently ad- 
vocated by many of the very men who best know how to gauge its 
value, might, but for my six years’ personal experience in a continental 
medical school, have remained for me an insoluble problem. Its ex- 
planation will be found in the following recollections, given as faith- 
fully as my memory serves, of certain conversations which at various 
times took place in my presence among the professors, members, and 
students with whom I was familiarly associated. 

My tutor, M. B » Whose lectures I attended while preparing 
my forensic medicine, told me one day that he was engaged with a 
pupil on a series of experiments with alkaloid poisons on guinea-pigs 
and rabbits. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ have you not yourself repeatedly pointed 
out to me the erroneous deductions made from such experiments, and 
the fallacy of arguing from them to cases of alkaloid poisoning in the 
human subject?’ ‘Certainly,’ he replied; ‘but our work is not 
intended in the way you suppose. We shall produce a very interest- 
ing report which will constitute a pretty (joli) chapter in experi- 
mental toxicology. You have the English rage for utility, and no 
appreciation of artistic investigation pure and simple. Is there no 
interest, apart from practical therapeutics, in knowing what, under 
certain conditions and in certain organisms, is the action of special 
substances? We experiment for artistic motives, and because the 
solution of particular problems and the observation of particular pro- 
cesses interest us, without reference to the application of our know- 
ledge in clinical practice. The work of the physiologist is purely 
“ scientific,” and the less he fetters himself with utilitarian limitations 
the better artist he is.’ 

Another member of the faculty, whom I will call Professor G ’ 
thus expressed himself on the same subject. I may add, parentheti- 
eally, that this gentleman was a universal favourite with his pupils, 
and always affable and genial. ‘I do not assert that vivisectional 
experiment has ever been indispensable to discovery, nor do I expect 
anything material from it in future. It is not because it has been 
useful, or because we think it may be useful, that we ought to vindi- 
cate our right to practise it freely. The true ground of our vindica- 
tion is that: if once we permit moralists and clerics to dictate 
limitations to science, we yield our fortress into their hands. 
Morality is a question of national habit and custom, and what is 
strictly moral in one country is considered grossly immoral in another. 
[Here he gave instances.] Science is the one sound, indefeasible, and 
definable heritage of civilised man, and. we must not permit any 
interference with her supremacy. For, by-and-by, when the rest of 
the world has risen to the intellectual level of France, and true views 
of the nature of existence are held by the bulk of mankind, now 
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under clerical direction, the present crude and vulgar notions regard- 
ing morality, religion, divine providence, deity, the soul, and so forth, 
will beswept entirely away, and the dicta of Science will remain the 
sole guide for sane and educated men. We ought, therefore, to repel 
most jealously and energetically all attempt to interfere with the 
absolute right of Science to pursue her own ends in her own way, un- 
interrogated by churchmen and moral philosophers, forasmuch as 
these represent the old and dying world, and we, the men of science, 
represent the new.’ 


If I should be asked what is the real position taken by the leading 
champions of ‘ free’ vivisection, and concealed from the public under 
the plea that the practice conduces largely to the benefit of humanity, 
I would define it thus :— 

1. Repudiation of the religious and sympathetic sentiments, and 
of the doctrine of man’s moral responsibility, as superstitious and 
untenable. 

2. Deliberate determination to dissociate themselves from all but 
those who join in such repudiation ; and to make of the practice of 
experimental physiology on living animals a rallying point for the ex- 
pression of that determination. 

Anna KINGSFORD. 
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BREAKERS AHEAD. 


Tue Lanp, TrapDE, AND LaBour QuESTIONS, VIEWED FROM AN 
AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 


LAND. 


To an American, who is somewhat familiar with the currents of 
commercial thought on both sides of the Atlantic, and a student of 
politico-economic questions, the problems with which British states- 
men now find themselves confronted are of special interest. They 
seem, indeed, to be of the most serious character, and causes which 
have led to the present situation are worthy of careful examination. 

Chief among these is Steam. The present Land Question had its 
birth when Watt, Fulton, and Stephenson harnessed this power and 
made it the world’s transporter on both land and sea. The labour- 
saving, wealth-creating, wonderful steam-engine became at once a chief 
factor in the world’s work. The locomotive opened continents of 
fertile land to the plough that must otherwise have lain fallow. 
Practically steam lifted the cheap and fertile acres of the United 
States and set them down alongside those of the British farmer ; 
nay, it did better than that, for it left the land where the sun and 
rain come in their proper season, and where, as expressed by Jerrold, 
the soil is so fertile that ‘if tickled with a spade, it will laugh 
in a harvest,’ and it placed the harvest in competition with that 
of the less favoured isles of Britain. Let us take a recent specimen 
fact. On the 15th of December the steamer ‘ Servia’ left New York 
for Liverpool, with four thousand tons of food; a portion of that 
cargo left Chicago but a week previous. On the 24th of December 
it was in Liverpool, four thousand miles distant, at a cost—and here 
is, perhaps, the most marvellous feature—of about five dollars, or 
one pound sterling, per ton, equal to twenty-five cents, or one 
shilling, per 100 lbs.—a sum that a drayman would charge for 
conveying a parcel of similar weight from one side of London to the 
other. 

While this enormous mass of food was being hurled across the 
ocean by the power of steam, the lightning was flashing under it, 
carrying the messages of commerce; and when the golden grain 
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reached port new owners were in waiting, and new bargains had been 
made in the Mississippi valley for fresh supplies. All this, through 
the agency of forces which have been discovered within the present 
century, and which, if foretold to our grandfathers, would have exposed 
the prophet to prosecution for witchcraft, or secured his imprisonment 
as a lunatic. Steam removes mountains and merges the fertile 
furrow of the prairie farm in the closing furrow of the sea, while 
electricity has become our familiar spirit. The romance of the 
Arabian Nights has become reality; steam is our geni, and elec- 
tricity our slave of the ring. 

The tendency of these great forces is to equalise the value of 
land throughout the world; and in Great Britain and Ireland, owing 
to the system of land tenure and ownership, and also to the prevalence 
of the policy of Free Trade, the problem is already further advanced 
than in some other countries. The farmer who pays rent cannot 
live, or at least live as men are accustomed to live now-a-days; the 
land will not yield two profits; it is a question whether, if improve- 
ments in transportation and increase in production in other parts of 
the globe continue in the future as they have in the past, it will 
yield one. It would seem that either the British landlord or his 
tenant, to use a bit of American slang, ‘ must go.’ The land, or at 
least its produce, must decline in value, for it cannot compete in 
raising cereals ; and if all is devoted to grazing or growing vegetables, 
the increased supply will again reduce the market price of this 
form of produce, so that the income from land must in any case be 
limited. 

Nor is the export of food products from the United States 
limited to cereals. A recent article in the New York Produce Ex- 
change Reporter says :— 

In the temperate, salubrious climate of this country, with immense areas of 
productive land adapted to the best quality of cereals, fruits, and vegetables, the 
volume of our product is now so vast that, with the rapid increase of population, it 
has become a matter of the highest importance to the physical well-being of the 
people to put all these products into forms and conditions that will preserve their 
value as food from season to season. The average health and strength of the 
masses in all parts of America has been greatly advanced in the last twenty-five 
years, and this is directly due to their constantly growing knowledge of that greater 
variety and better quality of food which is essential to vigorous health—a better 
and more generous sustenance for body and brain. Our manufacturers are learning 
more and more, not only how well the cereals, fruits, and vegetables, but all the 
varieties of fowl, game, fish, and meats which here abound, but which are perish- 
able, may be preserved in the most perfect manner, and kept fresh and ready for 
daily use, when the period of summer has passed, As an indication of the import- 
ance of the canning business, it is estimated that in 1880, 40,000,000 dollars capital 
was engaged in it in the eastern and middle States alone; and of the single article 
of tomatoes 36,771,600 cans, worth at the factories 3,381,370 dollars, were put up. 


The export demand for these productions is constantly increasing, 
and they are finding favour the world over ; so that it is evident that the 
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British landowner will have to meet competition even in vegetables 
and fruit; that England must maintain her greatness by commerce. 
And this brings us to consider the second division of our subject. 


TRADE. 


For many years the text from which the British merchant was 
never tired of preaching has been Free Trade. England was 
once a Protectionist nation; but when her industries were firmly 
established, it became her interest to break down the barriers to 
commerce which existed in the shape of tariffs, whether protective 
or for revenue, and she preached the gospel of Free Trade. Under 
this doctrine she has, until recently, prospered greatly, and it is 
natural that Englishmen should firmly believe in its principles. As 
a matter of abstract principle, there can be no question of the 
strength of the Free Traders’ argument. If we could but realise 
Tennyson’s dream,— 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world,— 
prosperity would reign, and Free Trade would be prophet and 
prime minister in one. But like getting a universal language, or a 
‘universal system of coinage, or of weights and measures, there are, 
unfortunately, great practical difficulties in the way, and just now 
the tide seems to be setting against Free Trade. The United States 
can show, under a protective tariff, a phenomenal prosperity to 
match that of England which has been attributed to Free Trade. 
France exhibits analogous results, while Germany manifests a strong 
disposition to follow suit. It therefore behoves Englishmen to 
consider whether they have been correct in attributing all their 
prosperity in the past to Free Trade. Was it not largely due to the 
fact that this is an age of steam, which, together with its prime 
requisites, coal and iron, they were the first to utilise? This, together 
with their enterprise and energy, has given them the control of the 
carrying trade of the world, and the nation which has been the 
world’s carrier has always controlled the world’s commerce; witness 
Tyre, Venice, Genoa, Spain, Holland, and now England. We would 
* not, however, claim everything for the transporter, because special 
circumstances have in each instance contributed to results; neither 
are we prepared to admit all for Free Trade which its enthusiastic 
advocates claim. A tariff for revenue is often necessary; the 
stimulus of Protection is sometimes necessary to establish industries 
which have in themselves the elements of success, provided they are 
not stifled in their infancy; but after they have for a time been 
thus nourished they should be weaned, and, as they grow, be 
forced to assume adult duties, and cease to be a public burden ; for a 
high tariff necessarily imposes a burden upon consumers in the 
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shape of higher prices for most of the necessaries of life. There 
may be emergencies which justify a high tariff for a time, as in case 
of war, where large revenues are a necessity, or, as above stated, to 
foster infant industries; but if long continued they pamper the 
protected manufacturers, discourage the enterprise which competition 
develops, and, worst of all, build up one class at the expense of the 
mass, and breed monopolies. The United States at the present time 
furnish an interesting illustration of this state of things. During 
1861-62 a ‘ war tariff, and also inland taxes, were imposed for the 
purpose of raising extraordinary revenues; after the close of the war 
these were continued to meet the interest charges accruing upon the 
heavy war debt. Of course, under the stimulus of such a high tariff, 
manufactures in the United States rapidly developed, and manu- 
facturers grew rich. As the debt was paid down and less revenue 
was required, the manufacturers saw that revenues must be reduced 
somewhere, and raised the cry that duties on tea and coffee must be 
abolished to ‘lighten the tax on the poor man’s breakfast-table.’ 
Now that revenues are still too large, a movement has been set on 
foot for a reduction in the inland tax upon spirits; but they will hear 
nothing of a reduction in a war tariff which is enormously excessive, 
and which could only be justified as a war measure. Ignoring the 
effect of our magnificent harvests during the past few years, they 
point to existing prosperity, and claim all the credit for Protection. 
To the labourer they say, ‘You are protected against the pauper 
labour of Europe ;’ but they fail to say that the importation of 
that pauper labour is free of duty, that the great manufacturers are 
constantly importing it in order to avoid a fair division of the benefits 
of prosperous times, that the manufactured articles consumed by the 
labourer cost him two prices, and that machinery, the greatest of all 
competitors which labour has to meet,—a labourer that never strikes 
to helpa fellow worker,—is being employed by them in a constantly 
increasing ratio, and they are fast strengthening their position so 
that labour—human labour—will be forced to submit to any terms 
that capital may see fit to impose. Of this we shall have more to 
say presently in connection with the consideration of the Labour 
division of this paper; but the rapidity with which the present 
tariff is enriching a limited class and breeding trade monopolies in 
the United States, abrogating the natural laws of trade, which tend 
to distribute wealth instead of concentrating it in the hands of a 
privileged class—to protect the interest of the masses by competition 
instead of taxing them by means of either laws or combinations, is 
attracting much attention among thinking men, and must in the 
near future result in a reduced tariff, or the country will be delivered 
over bodily to rings and combinations, which will abrogate the 
principles of freedom and equality upon which our government was 
founded, and ultimately establish an aristocracy and a peasantry with 
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lines as distinctly marked asin any European country. This tendency 
has been accelerated by the discriminations practised by the great 
railways of the country. Instead of observing the common duty of 
common carriers to charge all shippers alike for like service, and fix 
a reasonable maximum quantity beyond which they will not carry 
cheaper for any shipper, they habitually discriminate unjustly between 
shippers, and always in the direction of making the rich richer, 
and the poor poorer. The Standard Oil Company is a case in point: 
it was first made possible by railroad discriminations in its favour ; 
it has now practically broken down competition in a staple third in 
magnitude among our national exports; and an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly recently estimated that it had doubled the whole- 
sale price of petroleum oil, and that the profits of the company were 
one miliion dollars per month. Two years ago the legislature of the 
State of New York undertook to investigate its management, but, 
beyond eliciting a few facts of a general character, failed in the 
attempt. The report of the committee says :— 


The history of this corporation is a unique illustration of the possible outgrowth 
of the present system of railroad management in giving preferential rates, and also 
showing the colossal proportions to which monopoly can grow under the laws of 
this country. Your committee were unable to ascertain the exact relations of the 
different organisations, owing to the refusal of several members of the Standard Oil 
Company, subpcenaed as witnesses, to obey the subpoena, and the refusal of those 
who did attend to answer our questions; but succeeded in establishing the fact 
that ninety or ninety-five per cent. of all the refiners of the country act in ‘ harmony’ 
with the Standard Oil Company, and that they ship ninety-five per cent. of all the oil 
of the country ; and of course the 3,500,000 dollars capital of the Standard is but an 
insignificant portion of the aggregate capital of this mysterious organisation whose 
business and transactions are of such a character that its members decline giving a 
history or description of it lest their testimony be used to convict them of a crime." 


As trade with the United States is of the utmost importance to 
the manufacturers of Great Britain as well as to the consumers of the 
United States, the question naturally arises, What can be done to im- 
prove existing conditions? The people of the United States, as 
respects Free Trade views at this time, may be divided into four 
classes of sentiment: first, the manufacturers who, following their 
pecuniary interests without regard to fair international reciprocity 
or the interests of American consumers, earnestly advocate the doc- 
trine of Protection, and have convinced many people, and espe- 
cially the labourers in their employ, that Protection is a good 
thing for the United States; second, those who believe in Free 
Trade pure and simple, but these are comparatively few in number ; 
third, a large and growing class engaged in commerce and the pro- 
fessions, who perceive the evils of our present tariff, and would like 
to see it reduced to a point which would better protect the interest 
of the consumer, give our manufacturers a fair chance, and at the- 


1 Report Hepburn Committee, p. 42. 
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same time yield a fair revenue, but who are not willing to support 
absolute Free Trade; fourth, the agriculturists, who as yet have 
not taken much interest in the tariff question, but whom the 
manufacturers have endeavoured to interest upon the Protection 
side by telling them that a home market was better than a foreign 
market, and that if our manufacturers were ruined the farmers would 
be ruined also. 

Of these four classes the first is the only one well organised; each 
different branch of trade has its organisation to ‘regulate’ prices. 
The members have made money rapidly, and are willing to spend it 
freely to ‘ protect their interests.’ They take a hand in politics; and 
in the last Presidential election induced the Republican party to 
espouse the side of Protection as a political issue. The ‘ pauper 
labour’ cry was raised just previous to the election, and, as expressed 
py a prominent Republican politician, ‘worked for all it was worth.’ 
The Democrats, instead of manfully accepting the gage, and fighting 
the issue out then and there, upon its merits, which were largely on 
their side, hesitated to grapple with it on account of democratic 
manufacturers whose support they were afraid of losing, failed to 
expose the fallacy of the Protectionist arguments, and lost the day. 

The second of the above classes—the out-and-out Free Traders— 
have at the present time but a small following ; there are indications, 
however, that the Protectionists will endeavour to carry things with 
such a high hand that many of the third class will be driven into the 
ranks of the Free Traders. The most important factor in the situa- 
tion, however, is the fourth class—the farmers—who far outnumber 
any other one interest; and if their attention could be effectually 
reached and their influence enlisted on the side of Free Trade, or 
Fair Trade, it would soon settle the question. How can this be done? 
At present they are making money, and are contented to pay high 
prices for all the manufactured goods which they consume. For 
several years they have had good harvests; while Free Trade Eng- 
land, their best customer, has had bad ones, and has paid them high 
prices for their surplus. Suppose, however, that England should get 
tired of this one-sided arrangement, and say that while Englishmen 
believe in Free Trade it ought at the same time to approximate Fair 
Trade, and that as long as the United States needlessly maintained her 
war tariff on English products England would impose a moderate duty 
upon American wheat and corn! Be it ever so little, the effect would 
be to fix their attention upon the matter, and their interests and in- 
stincts would at once be enlisted on the side of Fair Trade. In the 
beginning it might raise slightly the price of bread in England, for 
speculators always take advantage of such occasions; but prices would 
soon resume their accustomed level—a result which would be all the 
sooner attained, because a considerable portion of England’s supply 
of imported cereals is derived from other countries than the United 
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States. Of course the first impulse of English Free Traders will be 
to oppose such a measure, because it would be. an infraction of Free 
Trade principles ; but in reality a duty of a penny a bushel on American 
wheat, or a penny a pound on American cotton, would do more in one 
year to advance Free Trade thought in America than all the publica- 
tions of the Cobden Club fora century. It would be a flank movement 
which would dislodge the enemy, now so strongly intrenched that it 
is useless to attack him in front. It would enable Americans who 
believe in the rights of the many as against privileges for the few, to 
make headway against the onward march of monopoly, which 
threatens to ultimately overturn their free institutions. It would 
solve the American trade problem for Great Britain, make American 
manufacturers exert themselves to meet a fair competition, and thus 
give American farmers and other consumers manufactured goods at 
lower eost. Operatives would share in the benefits of improved trade, 
although all wage-earners are now feeling the effect of the enormous 
development of machinery. And this brings us to the consideration 
of the third division of our subject. 


LAzovn. 


From time immemorial labour has been recognised as the foun- 
dation of all wealth; land might be the source, but it was useless 
without labour. Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and other political 
economists all give it first place, and through all the ages those who 
controlled the most labourers amassed the greatest wealth. Within 
the present century, however, largely within fifty years, forces have 
been injected into the world’s economy which, while not changing 
principles, have revolutionised conditions. At the beginning of this 
century the man who owned a thousand slaves or the man who em- 
ployed a thousand men, was a wonder. To-day those who own 
machines, driven by steam, producing equivalent to the labour of a 
thousand men, are so plentiful that they no longer occasion remark. 
Scarce twenty-five years ago Cutter wrote The Song of Steam, which 
said :— 

I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
And in all the shops of trade 


I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made. 


I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
I carry, I spin, I weave, 

And all my doings I put in print 
On every Saturday eve. 


I've no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
‘ No bones to be laid on the shelf; 
And soon I intend you may go and play, 
While I manage the world myself. 
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This was considered then a poet’s dream, but only twenty-five 
years have substantially proved its reality. Necessity is still, perhaps, 
the mother of invention, but surely steam has proved itself the 
father. 

In the Guide to the United States Patent Office there is the fol- 
lowing commentary upon machinery for the manufacture of paper :— 









The old hand-press process produced about one hundred pounds a day ; a machine 
will turn out 2,000 pounds in the same time. <A machine will convert a stream of 
fluid pulp into paper, dry and polish it, and cut it into sheets; the time consumed 
in converting the pulp is two minutes—the old process was eight days. 












A recent advertisement of a cocoa manufacturer recommends his 
wares for cleanliness by saying ‘ not touched by a human hand:’ and 
from a commercial paper published in the United States we extract the 
following description of a manufactory of food products :— 










On this floor is located a marvellous box-making and packing machine, one of 
the most striking illustrations of the triumph of mind over matter ever embodied 
in machinery, and which will cut from the cardboard, shape, fold, gum, dry, and fill 
paper boxes with any material, carefully weighed or measured, at the rate of 
1,500 per hour, or about 25 each minute. Nothing in the way of machinery 
can be more wonderful ; not even the Yankee pin machine, which will cut, from a 
roll of wire, pieces of the right length, head them, point them, polish them, sort 
them out with their points all one way, and stick them into papers, just twenty pins 
in a row, faster than one can count. With such deft, reliable, and rapid workers as 
these steel automatons no handwork can compare in putting up packages. The 
trouble, delay, uncertainties, and waste of the grocer’s business are largely done 
away with by this machine, for it is positively cheaper to have packages done up 
tastefully, uniformly, and reliably than by hand labour which is sometimes neither 
neat nor correct. 
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What do these things mean to the man who earns his bread by 
the sweat of hisbrow? What to the capitalist who controls these great 
forces? Answer these questions from these extreme different points 
of view, and you get widely divergent conclusions: the labourer will 
say that labour is being ground into the dust by the iron heel of 
capital ; the capitalist will say that the chief benefits of these wonder- 
ful forces remain with labour, that no man gets more than a living, 
and that the labourer lives vastly better than he formerly lived, has 
more comforts, and should be satisfied. As with all extremes justice 
must be sought somewhere between them. All humanity has unques- 
tionably benefited from these inventions; but the real questior: is, 
What has been the relative benefit ? Has labour shared to a proper 
degree in the comforts which steam and machinery have conferred 
upon the human race ? 

Human nature is such that we may start with the assumption that 
this is not probable. Capital alone had the means to utilise these 
great powers, and, as a rule, it gave to labour only what it was forced 
to give by the laws of competition. The labourer obtained but,a 
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living in any event; the driver of the locomotive may obtain a some- 
what better living than the old coach-driver did, but the locomotive 
earns enormous returns to the capital invested as compared with the 
horses and driver of the coach. Mill operatives earn a better living 
than the old hand weavers did, but the mill owner accumulates wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice in the olden time. Unquestionably, 
however, the middle classes benefit to a greater degree than does the 
labourer ; the middle classes are proportionately the largest consumers 
of manufactured gcods, and the lower cost of these enables the middle 
class to live more luxuriously than before. This, however, does not help 
the relations of the capitalist and the labourer; the tendency of 
machinery is to concentrate all manufacturing into few hands; large 
organisations are less amenable to personal influences—considerations 
of humanity; it is their interest, and they have the power, to crowd 
down the labourer to the lowest possible limit ; in many cases they are 
compelled by competition to pay barely starvation wages. This has in 
turn forced labour to organise, and trades unions do what they can 
to protect the labourer’s interest. It is, however,an unequal fight at 
best ; capital and machinery can be idle and not starve. The land 
owner with accumulations can let it lie fallow; but labour even with 
the closest economy can accumulate but slender stores, and these are 
soon exhausted. A new element has also been brought into this 
question—education. During the time steam and machinery have 
been making themselves felt, education has been looked upon, and 
justly, as a safety-valve for the passions of ignorance. Statesmen, 
political economists, everybody in fact, has prescribed education as 
the universal panacea; but they have forgotten that education has its 
wants as well as its uses. The intelligent labourer has the same 
wants as the capitalist, and appreciates the same pleasures; it would 
be strange, indeed, if he did not endeavour to secure a fair division 
of the comforts and luxuries of the age. An instructive debate took 
place last year in the Italian Parliament over the abolition of the 
grist tax, which has long pressed heavily upon the people. Signor 
Giovagnoli, a new deputy, remarked :— 


The economists and financiers in the Chamber paid too little attention to the 
actual world outside ; they had forgotten the existence of eighteen millions of the 
working classes who contributed largely to the charges of the State, and upon whom, 
indeed, the grist tax pressed most heavily. In past times, said the speaker, religious 
belief helped to mitigate the sufferings of the poorer classes. But now that science 
had done away with the religious delusion, even the poor aspired in this world to 
their share of happiness, of bread, of meat, and of wine; and unless science could 
also do away with the delusion of these necessities, social violence would make 
short work of legislation and legislators. 


In Great Britain-and the United States education has probably 
progressed sufficiently to act as a safety-valve, provided it is not tied 
down by capital ; but the railroad riots of 1877 in the United States 
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and the present state of Ireland should admonish capital to meet 
labour fairly and liberally. A good steed is often spoiled by too close 
curbing and bad treatment; and this suggests the story of the American 
who, in explaining to a stranger the bad temper and uselessness of his 
poor half-starved-looking horse, said, ‘Stranger, I’ve treated him like 
one of the family; fed him on slops from my own table, and I would 
pull the straw out of my own bedtick but what he should have enough 
to eat, and yet he don’t seem to get along; I reckon it’s in the blood.’ 
‘Have youever tried oats?’ asked the stranger. ‘ Well, no,’ said the 
countryman ; ‘ we don’t feed oats to work-horses much in our section, 
but I guess I'll try it. A few weeks after this they met again; the 
horse had improved wonderfully, both in flesh and temper, and the 
greeting of the countryman explained it all: ‘Stranger, there’s 
nothing like oats!’ Englishmen say that English workmen are 
improvident, unreasonable, and vicious, and that trades unions are 
ruining trade ; that the Irish tenants are half-savage, that it is due 
partly to race and partly to religion, that they are incapable of self- 
government, and that the only remedy is the strong hand ; yet in the 
United States the English workman is considered among the best, 
and Irishmen—no matter how ignorant and degraded when they 
arrive—improve rapidly, and the second generation is second to 
none either in ability or desire to perform creditably the duties of 
citizens. As regards religion, other Catholic countries do not experi- 
ence like difficulties ; and this suggests the inquiry, Have employers in 
England and landlords in Ireland graduated the supply of ‘ oats’ to 
the increasing intelligence and needs of their workmen and tenants ? 
Have they a fair share of comforts for the present and hope for the 
future? In this age it is hard to say which of these is the more im- 
portant. 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings ; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 


From an American standpoint it looks as if the governing classes 
in England had not in the past kept this element sufficiently in view ; 
that in the United States, even, legislation for the many has not kept 
pace with events in this high-pressure age ; and that politico-economic 
problems are culminating which must now be solved. That they 
will be solved, and solved equitably, no one who has noted the ability, 
tenacity, and justice of British statesmanship will doubt. The nation 
that, more than any other, regulates the world, whose love of fair 
play is proverbial, whose humanity is such that its charity goes out 
to the uttermost parts of the earth at the first cry of distress, that 
even forms societies to prohibit the vivisection of brutes to benefit 
human beings—such a nation will not, after its attention is called to 
it, permit injustice or inhumanity to any class or section of its own 
citizens. 
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It is of course impossible, within the limits of a paper like this, to 
do more than touch upon a few of the principal points involved in 
such great questions. It has been my aim to write suggestively 
rather than thoroughly. It is an age of thought, in which ‘the 
common sense of most’ will rule ; and my purpose will have been at- 
tained if I have in any degree contributed to this end and have 
pointed out some of the breakers ahead. 


F. B. TuHurBer, 
Member of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 














THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 


A DiIALoavse In a Catuonic CoLLEGE. 


BernagD Dariinaton and Edmund Ashley became acquainted for the 
first time during their residence together for some ten days at a 
small hotel near Lake Coniston on the borders of Cumberland, 
They were men whose calling and religious tenets would argue them 
to be very dissimilar in character: but who had, in reality, many 
sympathies in common. Darlington was by profession a barrister. 
When an undergraduate at Muriel College, Oxford, he had been 
thrown in contact with men of keen and eager mind, whose principal 
ambition it was to keep pace with what is called the thought of the 
day ; and who had sufficient powers of argument to enable them to 
say a good deal that was difficult to answer in favour of advanced 
opinions on things in general, and on religion in particular. He 
had constantly heard those around him speak of the absurdity of 
expecting certainty on questions connected with another world, when 
all the arguments producible in favour of religious belief had by 
many of the very greatest minds been long since weighed in a 
balance and found wanting. This idea had been for many years a 
first principle with him, and seemed indeed only the veriest common 
sense. * Who am I?’ thought he, ‘that I should pretend to see 
clearly and conclusively the force of arguments which Hume and 
Gibbon, Huxley and Spencer have felt to be inconclusive?’ Ques- 
tions as to the immortality of the soul, the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity and the like, should, he thought, be left alone by a sensible, 
rational man. The controversies in their regard might indeed have 
an historical interest, but no more. Dispassionate judges held them 
to be incapable of solution ; and the idea of certainty in their regard 
had only arisen from the passionate craving which exists in some 
minds to have definite knowledge and grounds for hope as to the 
future, which, in days when emotion was strong and reason not very 
circumspect, led many to catch at any theory, however insufficiently 
proved, that professed to satisfy their desire. Some great intellects 
of mystical and ideal tendencies were led by this same desire to 
create systems of belief which should answer to the need of their own 
hearts, and should at the same time serve as a sanction for their 
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moral code. To aid them in their endeavour they had invoked 
those myths and traditions of the past which in a more or less con- 
fused way express the anticipations, hopes, and fears of nations in the 
course of their history, and the speculations of the popular mind, and 
out of these raw materials of emotion, desire, and tradition, supported 
by a certain measure of plausible argument a priori, they constructed 
their several religious theories. The mass of mankind get their 
knowledge from the teaching of experts, and when master minds pro- 
fessed aloud their belief, the multitude felt that there must be ample 
warrant for it, and hence it soon spread; and as faith is in its very 
nature unquestioning, once gained, it was not readily abandoned. 
Then, when religion in one shape or another had thus become con- 
siderably diffused, common consent seemed to be a confirmation of its 
truth. There was, moreover, much in the nature of the human mind 
and of the world in which we live to strengthen religious belief as soon 
as it had come into existence. Man’s natural feeling of helplessness 
and dependence amid the powers of nature harmonised well with 
the account which had been given him of certain potent and invisible 
personalities having control over the universe; while the idea of 
prayer and of its efficacy in securing Divine protection was readily 
welcomed as lessening the feeling of impotent dread which must 
have arisen in the human mind, should these vast powers have been 
deemed to act blindly, and without regard to our own wishes or 
happiness. 

Such was, Darlington considered, in outline the origin of all 
religions—from the systems of Moses, Zoroaster, and Buddha, to 
those of Christ and Mohammed—and the foundations on which 
they rested needed only to be looked at that it might appear how 
weak and unsubstantial they were. There might very likely be 
much truth to be found as it were ‘in solution’ among the various 
creeds; but the idea of religious certainty was, he said, ‘ utterly 
incompatible with exact thought ;’ a phrase, we may remark by the 
way, which is often made to do duty for a great deal of the thing 
which it signifies; which magnificently condemns as unworthy of 
notice many arguments which require for their refutation consider- 
ably greater power of ‘exact thought’ than is possessed by him who 

,disdainfully dismisses them. Darlington was, then, what is com- 

monly called an Agnostic, using the word in its wider sense. He 
had been educated without any deep concern about religious subjects, 
and had believed rather because he never questioned himself about 
his belief than deeply or after reflection; and therefore it had not 
cost him much to abandon a Christianity which in him had never 
amounted to much more than an external profession. 

Ashley was a Catholic priest; the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Sandown College. He had been a Catholic all his life, and had 
never been toughed by the wave of scepticism which is sweeping over 
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the non-Catholic world in England. He hadJarrived at that time 
of life at which the opinions are generally fixed and set; so that 
now, although he might understand a point of view differing “from 
his own by force of imagination, there was little fear of his own belief 
being in any way shaken. He had, however, great powers of sym- 
pathy, and was readily drawn to Darlington by the perception in him 
of a natural temperament both attractive in itself, and especially so 
to him by reason of its similarity to his own. Both of them hada 
strong love for scenery, which, in the lake country, is a sure bond of 
union; both were men of active minds and keen interests; and 
though one was by profession a dealer in syllogisms and the other a 
barrister, neither was given to that argumentativeness which so often 
makes clever men disagreeable. They conversed a great deal,: but 
rather with a view to gaining information than to disputing. Reli- 
gion was naturally a subject of interest to both; to one as the great 
centre of the outgoing phase of civilised thought; and to the other 
as the foundation of his whole life, and man’s most important posses- 
sion. Father Ashley found in his new acquaintance, in the course of 
their rows on the lake and rambles among the hills, so much of 
natural religious feeling, and so fair and candid a mind, as to make 
him form great hopes that some day or other he might come to a 
knowledge of the truth. Rightly judging, however, that much more 
than mere argument is required for conversion, he asked him to come 
and spend a few days at Sandown after the students had reassembled 
at the end of the vacation, in the hope that the sight of the practical 
working of Catholicism and its influence over the lives of the boys, so 
far asthese might be seen even by a casual visitor, might arouse within 
him a still greater interest in the subject, and spur him on to more 
active inquiry. In the course of their conversations it transpired 
that Walton, an old college friend of Darlington’s, and a convert to 
Catholicism, was now a priest in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the college. He had been driven by the freethinking spirit at 
Muriel in a direction exactly opposite to his friend. Dismayed at 
seeing so many cherished convictions, of whose truth he was deeply 
conscious, called into question and cleverly combated, he soon began 
to feel the difficulty—nay, the impossibility—of holding to the prin- 
ciple that each separate belief had to be proved by him on its own 
merits against men of far superior knowledge and logical acumen. 
He felt that life was not long enough for a work of this kind, and 
again he was often most dissatisfied with his own advocacy of the 
various dogmas. ‘Surely,’ he said to himself, ‘life is meant for 
action, and it cannot be right that the very foundations and springs 
of well-doing should be in constant danger of giving way. All my 
efforts are spent in securing them, and very insecurely after all. 
How can I go on doing good when at every step the very thoughts I 
rely upon as proving my course to be worth pursuing are cleverly 
VoL. XI.—No. 60. 
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attacked as being so many illusions, and when I feel my own know- 
ledge to be in many cases so imperfect that I am ashamed to rest my 
belief on it?’ This feeling led him by degrees to recognise the voice 
of God in the Catholic Church speaking absolutely and categorically, 
and relying not on processes of argument, but on its own Divine 
mission and inspiration. He recognised that the Church was God’s 
vicegerent on earth. He had studied her in her various aspects, her 
moral and ascetical theology, her official pronouncements, her prac- 
tical system, and he found in them all a profound knowledge of 
human nature, and an uncompromising and elevated moral tone 
quite unlike anything he had seen elsewhere. He was not at all 
blind to the human weakness of her members, or the scandals of her 
history ; but the system, and the representatives of the system— 
those who had taken full advantage of the assistance it offers to man- 
kind—gave to the Church in his eyes a stamp of Divinity. Vera 
incessu patuit dea. And when his mind had taken this step, he felt 
that his old belief in the primary Christian truths rested on a new 
and secure basis. It was no longer his own reasonings from the 
nature of things or from Scripture, but the voice of God speaking 
through His chosen oracle which sanctioned his creed ; and this being 
recognised, the mazes of human speculation were powerless to mislead 
him any more. Indeed, when he had once satisfied himself that he 
had found a living guide and teacher, he considerably lost his intel- 
lectual interests, which had ever been concerned more or less with 
inquiry into religious subjects, and betook himself on his reception into 
the Church to active missionary work as a priest. Darlington had 
been grieved at the very opposite courses he and his friend had taken. 
‘You will never convince me, however, Walton,’ he said. ‘ Your 
change is no argument to me, much as I believe in your ability. You 
were determined to believe; you were not dispassionate, so you are no 
fair judge. You wouldn’t give up your pet ideas, though, if you had 
been really fair, you should have done so. Your wish to believe was 
father to your thought.’ 

‘I was determined to get at the truth, replied Walton. ‘I be- 
lieved Christianity to be the truth, and I was resolved, if there was 
a way to seeing its truth more clearly, that I would find it; and I 
have found it.’ 

Darlington arrived at Sandown at about eight o'clock on a 
Thursday evening, some six weeks after the vacation had terminated. 
He was favourably impressed on entering the college, which was on a 
far larger scale than he was ‘prepared for. The stone corridors, 
pointed arches, and Gothic windows and doors, gave it quite the 
appearance of a medieval monastery. The professors had finished 
dinner when he arrived, but Walton had been asked to meet him, 
and they dined together with Ashley in the professors’ parlour, a 
spacious room, simply but tastefully furnished with an oaken side- 
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board and chairs, a large mantelpiece of carved stone, Pugin’s 
design, standing over the fireplace. After dinner Ashley presented 
Darlington to the President, who asked him if he would wish to attend 
the benediction service which was about to commence. He expressed 
his willingness, and was ushered into the chapel, a small edifice built 
in the Gothic style of the elder Pugin, and adorned with much 
handsome carving in wood and stone. He was a good deal struck by 
the serious and earnest demeanour of the boys, both older and 
younger. They all seemed, without any undue affectation of fervour, 
to be quietly conscious that they had a serious duty to perform, and 
to perform it as though they meant what they were doing. At the 
end of the service one of Bishop Challoner’s solid and practical dis- 
courses was read, as the subject for the next morning’s meditation, 
and then all turned round to the statue of Our Lady, which was so 
designed as to appear to offer the prayers of those in the chapel at the 
throne of grace, and sang the beautiful hymn, ‘ Maria, mater gratia, 
dulcis parens clementiz, tu nos ab hoste protege et mortis hora suscipe.’ 
After all was over, a certain number of the professors, principally the 
younger ones, adjourned to the parlour to have tea, and invited Dar- 
lington and Walton to join them there. 

‘Certainly,’ said Darlington to Father Davenport, the procurator, 
as they entered the parlour together, ‘ your liturgy and ritual are ex- 
tremely beautiful. I think the idea of devotion to the Virgin Mother 
so touching. The ideal of a tender mother with human affections, to 
whom you have recourse as to one who can readily understand you 
and sympathise with"you in your troubles, who has no heart to refuse 
to plead for you and help you, is to me a most beautiful conception.’ 

‘And yet,’ said Father Davenport, ‘ it is so often a difficulty to out- 
siders! It is one of the commonest stumbling-blocks in the way of 
conversions.’ 

‘I think it very beautiful,’ pursued Darlington. ‘I declare 
when you all turned‘round to the statue at the end of the prayers and 
sang that hymn to the Virgin, the idea of trust and confidence in the 
invisible Mother who intercedes for you and protects you all, was so 
strongly expressed that it quite moved me—let me see, what are the 
words ?’ 

Father Davenport repeated them. ‘ Yes,’ continued Darlington, 
‘with the two “amens” at the end, one like the echo of the other. 
It affected me very much.’ 

‘Ah! my dear friend,’ said Ashley, who came into the room while 
he was speaking, ‘a man who has the soul to feel all that should be a 
Catholic. He is out of place anywhere but in the true Church.’ 

Darlington smiled. ‘I am afraid a good deal more is wanted for 
my conversion than that,’ he said ; ‘ you would hardly have me believe 
in a doctrine simply because I think it beautiful and consoling ?’ 

‘No,’ said Father Ashley, ‘but a man who has insight into and 
P2 
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perception of the Divine beauty of Catholic doctrine, must, I think, be 
on the high road to the perception of its truth. His admiration for 
it is surely a grace of the Holy Spirit, and if he is not unfaithful the 
rest will follow.’ 

‘Won't you sit down?’ said Father Davenport. They had been 
standing while they were talking, and Darlington perceived on looking 
round that the other professors were gradually settling themselves 
down in knots of two or three at different parts of the long table. 
Walton was seated at a little distance from them, intent on something 
in a newspaper. Darlington and Ashley sat down. 

‘Let me give you a cup of tea, Mr. Darlington, said Father 
Davenport ; ‘ we are rather proud of our tea and our cream too.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to try it,’ replied Darlington. ‘I think that 
good tea is the most refreshing drink that ever was invented. No 
sugar, thanks. Of course,’ he continued to Ashley, ‘ you express the 
thing differently from me, but I think we mean pretty much the 
same thing, and you are not the first man whom I have heard talk 
in a similar way. That manner of speaking and thinking, which I 
perceive in so many religious people, as though the fact that a 
doctrine is consoling makes it also true, is, I think, at the root of a 
good deal of my scepticism. It makes me suspect the whole basis 
of their belief.’ 

* But I think you are wrong, said Ashley. ‘ We may say that the 
intrinsic beauty of a doctrine is an additional sign that it comes from 
God, but none would maintain that all doctrines which are beautiful 
are true. Take the Pagan myths; many of them were the creations 
of highly poetic minds ; but certainly none of us believe in Elysian 
fields, however pleasant a prospect they might be.’ 

‘Perhaps I expressed myself too generally,’ said Darlington. ‘I 
don’t suppose that Christians would expressly maintain that a doc- 
trine which is beautiful is therefore true. But still I must say that 
all my observations have tended to convince me that in very many 
cases their real state of mind falls very little short of that. They 
have some additional reasons, no doubt, but very insufficient ones ; 
and their chief motive for believing is because belief is consoling and 

, desirable. Do you remember Gibbon’s account of the belief of the 
Christians of Rome under Pope Gregory the Great? He says that 
their temporal dangers and misfortunes from the constant invasions of 
the Lombard and various other causes led them to lend a ready ear 
to the hopes which the preacher held out to them of a happier state 
of things beyond the grave. Well, it seems to me that this is the 
state of many now-a-days. They are not happy in this world, and so 
they readily believe on very insufficient evidence tidings of another 
and a more satisfactory future life, and doctrines connected with it 
which tend to console them.’ 

‘Should you say that the doctrine of hell tended to comfort or 
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console ?’ put in a youngish man who had been listening to the con- 
versation. 

Darlington hesitated. ‘It is not fair,’ he said, ‘to isolate a doc- 
trine from the system to which it belongs. It is almost proverbial 
that hope, even though one pays for it with a certain measure of fear, 
is preferable to a dead level of hopeless dulness. I don’t think you can 
dispute that the Christian view of the world, taken as a whole, giving 
as it does a greatness to life and a connection with a realised ideal, 
imparting to labour and privation, and all that would naturally be 
irksome, a value which far more than compensates for their un- 
pleasantness, and holding out a hope for the gratification in the 
future of all our highest and deepest yearnings, is, in spite of every- 
thing on the other side, a far preferable and more consoling one to a 
mind which is dissatisfied with the present, than the prospect of dull 
repetition of past experiences until, in the end, annihilation arrives.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Father Ashley, going back to the first question 
which Darlington had raised, ‘ you cannot apply Gibbon’s remark to 
the present age or to this country. He spoke of an exceptional state 
of things when the Romans were so wretched that they were ready to 
cling to any idea which afforded them a ray of hope. Not that I 
admit Gibbon’s charge even with reference to the Romans, but I think 
there is even less colour for it now-a-days.’ 

‘ The exact circumstances may be different,’ replied Darlington, 
‘but the general fact remains the same. Dissatisfaction was no doubt 
more widely spread then. But in one shape or another the wish to 
believe seems to me to be at the root of all religion still. One man 
turns to religion because he is ennwyé with the world; another clings 
to it because he has been brought up to it, and it is bound up closely 
with all the memories and associations of his childhood ; another is 
attached to his creed because his ancestors died forit. Many become 
Roman Catholics because of the effect the gorgeous vestments, incense, 
and tapers have upon them. Newman himself admits that many can 
give no better account of the matter than that the Catholic religion 
is true because its fragrance is as perceptible to their moral sense as 
flowers to their sense of smell. In all these: cases religion or a par- 
ticular form of religion is embraced or adhered to from no rational 
motive, but simply because the believer wants to believe. As I said, 
the wish is father to the thought. Look at Moody and Sankey’s 
converts—even the best of them. They had no new reason given them 
for belief. They were pleased and excited by the hymns and sermons. 
Sankey’s performances on the harmonium was one of their chief 
motives. Religious belief gave them under the circumstances pleasant 
excitement, and so they believed—not because their intellects had 
received any new light—but because what they saw and heard made 
them wish to believe. I have seen so much of this that I am on my 
guard. J am quite alive to the consoling power of religion. I often 
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suffer from great depression of spirits and tadiwm vite. Iremember 
a schoolfellow of mine of a melancholy disposition, who used to go 
about crying out, ‘Who will tell me of something to look forward to?’ 
That is often my own feeling, and religious conviction would be the 
greatest comfort to me. But I am so alive to the fallacy of religious 
minds—the fallacy of believing because one wishes to believe—that 
I myself can never be a believer. 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Darlington,’ said the young man who had 
spoken before, ‘ that the strong wish implanted in man’s nature for 
religion may be worth something as an argument? Most of our 
appetites and cravings have a legitimate satisfaction ; their existence 
seems to point to the existence of an object capable of satisfying 
them. Hunger is correlative with food, love with objects of love, 
and so forth; so it seems hard to believe that man has a thirst for 
religious knowledge, and yet that such knowledge is entirely un- 
attainable.’ 

‘I don’t think,’ replied Darlington, ‘that you are attacking 
exactly the position I have assumed, though doubtless I do tend to 
think religious certainty incapable of attainment. I do not speak of 
any natural or general craving for religion among mankind. What 
I say is that attachment to religion or to a particular form of religion 
on the part of an individual, and for reasons peculiar to his case, so 
often supersedes—and most unreasonably supersedes—argument. 
This would hold good even if I granted what you are saying. I am 
speaking merely of that common fallacy—believing what suits one, 
or is pleasant—creeping into religious inquiry.’ 

‘I don’t yet see,’ said Ashley, ‘how you prove that the wish of 
the believer 2s father to his thoughts. After one has arrived by 
reason and grace at doctrines which are consoling, one may feel that 
they are consoling ; but that is no proof that it is their consoling 
power which has made one believe them. If it is proved to me 
beyond doubt that I have come into a fortune of 10,000/. a year, 
I may find the fact very consoling, but it would be very unjust in 
you to turn round on me and tell me that I believe it simply because 
it is consoling.’ 

‘TI really could not give you in mood and figure an exact proof 
that it is as I say,’ said Darlington. ‘It is a matter of observation 
rather than of argument; and then, every one knows the tendency 
of human nature to believe what is pleasant. I think that it is at 
least a very remarkable fact that, whereas the evidences of Chris- 
tianity are, to a great extent, common property and in everybody’s 
hands, the people who are convinced by them are those who have 
what is called religious minds, or, in other words, who wish to believe. 
Lacordaire points out somewhere that, whereas Fenelon found in 
Scripture the strongest evidence of the truth of Christianity, Voltaire 
found in it only food for laughter. The proofs, such as they were, 
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were open to both alike; but to him who had no prepossession in 
favour of belief they were quite insufficient. Take Hume and 
Johnson, again; both able men and capable of doing justice to 
the arguments on both sides. Hume was dispassionate and un- 
prejudiced ; Johnson had, as one sees at every turn in his life, strong 
emotional religious cravings. The calm and dispassionate man 
found the evidences for Christianity quite insufficient—and surely 
such a man is the best judge of their trwe worth. It is the same 
now-a-days: your calm, clearheaded men of science think them quite 
insufficient and fallacious.’ 

‘I don’t know that calm and unbiassed men are always the best 
judges,’ said Father Ashley. ‘No doubt bias is a bad thing, but I 
think that apathy is worse. If your unprejudiced men are apathetic, 
if their minds and hearts are in things other than religion, I had rather 
have a prejudiced man who is in earnest, and whose heart is in the 
matter. If I were a prisoner, I had rather my judge were somewhat 
prejudiced against me, than that he had neither bias nor sense of 
responsibility. The former kind of judge, if he is conscientious, has 
something in him that one can appeal to which may overcome his 
prejudice; the latter may condemn me through mere sleepiness or 
inattentiveness. You may reason away prejudice, but not apathy, as 
its very characteristic is that it takes no pains to attend to your 
reasonings.’ 

Here a man, who had been an attentive listener for the last five 
minutes, but had not as yet spoken, broke into the conversation. He 
was somewhat stout, of middle age, and spoke with a resonant bass 
voice. He had been sitting alone at the other side of the table with 
a newspaper before him, but had for some time been making small 
pretence of reading it, as the conversation was evidently engrossing 
his attention. This was Father Walton, of whom we have already 
spoken. 

‘I think, Darlington,’ he said, ‘that your philosophy is at fault. 
You speak of the well-known tendency of human nature to believe 
what is pleasant. Well, I should say not only that such a tendencysis 
not well known, but that it does not exist at all. I think the truth 
is exactly the opposite. If I am very anxious that a thing should 
be true, I find that I am slower, and not quicker, in believing it.’ 

The others seemed to be waiting for him to explain himself. 

‘For instance,’ he continued, ‘ many years ago I was weak enough 
to bet rather heavily on a horse which was running in the 
Derby. When the first report got out that that horse had won, I 
found that all my companions, who were not betting men, believed it 
at once; but I was not satisfied until I had seen it in print, and its 
truth was beyond the possibility of doubt. Yet I was far more 
anxious than the others that the report should prove true.’ 

‘That does certainly seem to be an exception to the rule,’ said 
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Darlington. ‘ But still you can’t deny that, as a rule, men tend to 
believe what is pleasant. ‘Thy wish was father, Harry, to that 
thought,” has passed into a proverb.’ 

‘I can’t admit that it is a rule,’ replied Walton. ‘ When boys here 
are anxious for a holiday, and have sent to ask the President to give 
one, I don’t at all find that they over-estimate the reasons in favour of 
expecting it. The other day in a French religious community where 
I was staying, they were electing a new superior, and I found many 
who expected their favourite candidate to fail, though there was 
really a good chance in his favour. It seems to me that there is no 
rule of the kind you suppose.’ 

Here Fatber Davenport interrupted the conversation for a moment 
to replenish Darlington’s cup with tea. Ashley, however, took the 
question up. Much as he wished to convince his friend, he could 
not see his way to accepting Walton’s uncompromising denial of the 
former’s principle. 

‘Surely you will not dispute, Walton,’ he said, ‘that there is a 
class of cases on the other side. I remember a very eminent physi- 
cian who was so determined to believe that his remedies were effective, 
that if you told him they had not cured you, he simply answered that 
you were wrong and that they must have done so. It used to be 
quite an amusing scene with poor Bowring, whom you remember. 
Bowring suffered from very severe headaches, and Dr. R , as I 
will call him (for I don’t want to mention his name), was confident 
that he could cure him in two days. At the expiration of that time 
Dr. R made his appearance, and said with a confident smile, 
“ Well, and how are the headaches now?” “ As bad as ever,” replied 
Bowring. ‘“ Ah, then,” said Dr. R quite gravely, “you did not 
take my prescriptions.” “I took them most religiously,” said 
Bowring. “Oh!” said the doctor in a tone of relief, “then the head- 
aches have gone.” ‘ But they haven’t! I feel them still,” said poor 
Bowring. “No, no,” said R , “ believe me, they are gone. You 
have had so much of them that you can’t help imagining that they 
are there still, but I assure you they are gone ;” and it was impos- 
sible to convince him that they were not. Bowring had to pay his 
guinea for nothing, and to go to another doctor.’ ! 

Every one laughed. ‘ Poor Bowring!’ said Father Davenport, who 
had been listening to the story. ‘I can well imagine his distress 
of mind. I suspect he found food for a fortnight’s grumbling in it.’ 

‘ Well,’ continued Ashley, ‘I think that a strong case of believing 
because one wishes to believe. Dr. R had made up his mind 
that his medicine was to be successful, and therefore he would have 
it that it had been.’ 

1 All the anecdotes in this paper are substantially true, although reference to 


persons and places has been carefully avoided. Of course, their value as illustrations 
depends on their being true. 
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‘I remember a case something like that,’ said Darlington, ‘ of 
old Mrs. Arton, the wife of one of our farmers in Yorkshire. She 
had manufactured some ointment which she believed to be an in- 
fallible remedy for bruises and sores of every kind. To the best of my 
belief it really retarded their cure very considerably. However, in 
the end nature’s tendency to self-healing used to assert itself, and it 
was most amusing to see the old lady’s triumph at the complete success 
of her ointment.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Ashley, ‘she argued, “ post hoc, propter hoc.” 
The cure was subsequent to the anointing, therefore it was due to it.’ 

‘It was just the same,’ continued Darlington, ‘ with her prophecies 
about the weather. They were invariably wrong, but this never in 
the least shook her faith in her own powers; and when a glorious, 
still, sunny day appeared after she had prophesied “heavy rain and 
high winds,” she would gravely assure you that it was raining in 
some parts.’ 

‘Surely,’ said the young man who had spoken before, ‘ the belief 
of some of the Tichborne tenants in the claimant illustrates what you 
are saying, Mr. Darlington. I should think there is little doubt that 
their strong wish to see their squire back again had a great influence 
in determining their belief.’ 

‘Or,’ added Ashley, ‘take a conceited coxcomb, who thinks all 
the world is admiring him. That surely comes from his love of 
admiration.’ 

‘I don’t think we want for instances,’ said Darlington; ‘ you must 
admit, Walton, that men have, at least in many cases, under such 
circumstances, a tendency to believe what is pleasant on very insuffi- 
cient evidence.’ 

‘I admit,’ replied Walton, ‘that men often deceive themselves 
into thinking what is pleasant, where there is no danger of being 
brought immediately face to face with the fact that it is untrue ; 
but I don’t think that in those cases they seriously believe, though 
they may say they do. If they have the pleasure of the thought 
without the pain of finding out that it is untrue, it gives them for 
the time almost as much satisfaction as real and deep belief. But it 
is not belief—or at least it is not conviction.’ 

‘Dear me,’ suddenly interrupted Ashley, ‘what a very animated 
conversation is going on between Merton, Kershaw, and Gordon 
Brabourne! I suppose it is their usual topic—Roman versus Gothic 
in architecture and vestments.’ 

‘He doesn’t mean what he says, Gordon,’ Merton was saying, a 
man with lively manner and pleasant voice, who sat at the end of 
the table. ‘If the Romans wore the present Gothic vestments, and 
the square ones were Gothic, Kershaw would see all sorts of defects 
in the square ones, and would discover all manner of hidden devo- 
tional and symbolical meaning in the many-folded robes so much 
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loved by Pugin. Now, don’t protest. You hold that the Roman 
Pontiff’s infallibility extends to the shape of your antipendiwm, the 
carving on your pillars, and the cut of your albs; you know you do.’ 

‘ Kershaw is a recent convert,’ explained Ashley to Darlington ; 
‘ a splendid fellow, buta little extreme. He has just come back from 
Rome, and Merton chaffs him about what he calls his Roman fever.’ 

‘ My dear Merton,’ replied Kershaw, ‘how can you talk so much 
at random? Whoever said it was a question of infallibility? All 
that I say is that where Rome has set the example our duty is not to 
criticise but to imitate; that we do better by trying to appreciate 
duly the customs and usages of Holy Church, and to admire them as 
they deserve, than by setting up idols of our own creation in op- 
position.’ 

‘ Rank heresy, Kershaw,’ said Merton. ‘ As though the style of 
architecture in Rome were set up for our imitation, any more than 
the way the Romans cut their hair, or the shape in which they trim 
their beards.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Brabourne, the third speaker, ‘that if you 
insist on tracing these things to their origin, and making them more 
than a mere matter of taste, you should not forget that the present 
Roman architecture is originally Pagan—an introduction of the 
Renaissance. Gothic is the creation of Christianity.’ 

‘ Besides,’ continued Merton, ‘ Kershaw is not even content with 
making it simply a question of what is authoritatively held up for 
our imitation. He demands interior assent also. Roman archi- 
tecture and vestments are not only to be wsed by every loyal son of 
the Church, but to be admired also. The duty of interior assent is 
not confined to decisions on faith and morals; matters of taste are 
likewise infallibly decided for us.’ 

‘ You are very hard on me, Merton,’ replied Kershaw ; ‘I never 
said that anything had been infallibly decided. I spoke only of my 
own taste in the matter, and it was you that insisted that it was 
grounded on the teaching of Rome; though I certainly do think that 
a priest shows a more becoming and loyal spirit if he is not content 
with obeying simply the letter of the law, but tries likewise to 
admire and like what Mother Church tells us to make use of, instead 

*of looking in the first place to find out what he can criticise and run 
down without fear of formal heresy.’ 

‘ Without fear of formal heresy!’ repeated Merton; ‘ what Mother 
Church tells us to make use of. Good heavens! I suppose you 
would agree with Ashburton; Ashburton, after he had been to 
Rome (shortly after his conversion), on his return to England used 
frequently to bring into church with him two large dogs with bells 
attached to their collars, which ran about during mass, making a 
most unearthly noise, because it reminded him of Rome.’ 

‘I am surprised the congregation allowed it,’ said Brabourne. 
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‘It was a very small congregation,’ said Merton, ‘and he was a 
considerable personage there, and a great benefactor to the mission, 
so he was privileged. I remember asking him what he did it for, 


and he gravely assured me that it had a most devotional effect upon 


him. 

‘ Nonsense!’ said Brabourne. 

‘He did really, said Merton. ‘I suggested an idea which would 
make what he said more rational. I said I supposed that all that 
reminded him of Rome was so associated in his mind with his first 
fervour, that it had a great attraction for him. But he would not 
accept this explanation at all. He would have it that there was 
something in its own nature devotional in the sound of the collar 
bells of these animals as they ran about in the church.’ 

Every one laughed except Kershaw, who said, ‘ Well, if you are 
going to make a joke of the whole subject, I don’t think I can do 
much good by arguing it out with you. Besides, I have to say the 
half-past five o’clock mass to-morrow for the servants, so I will wish 
every one good-night.’ 

‘I don’t think he was sorry of an excuse to get away,’ said Bra- 
bourne, as Kershaw left the room. ‘ He knows that when he gets on 
these subjects he has to fight against considerable odds; and then 
you are always so merciless with him, Merton.’ 

‘Yes,’ put in Ashley, from the other end of the table, ‘ you are 
really too hard on him, Merton. Remember, Newman lays it down 
as one of the marks of a well-bred man that he is merciful to the 
absurd.’ 

‘Well, I really think it does him good,’ said Merton. ‘I have 
no patience with men who talk as though the cut of your chasuble 
and the length of your cotta were matters authoritatively ruled by 
the Holy See. As though great Rome, who is so large-hearted and 
liberal wherever she can be so without compromising principle, who 
tolerates an Armenian and a Greek rite utterly unlike her own, 
would ever indulge in such petty tyranny over our artistic tastes.’ 

‘Kershaw will be a very different man ten years hence,’ said 
Brabourne. ‘Some converts are so determined to find ideal perfec- 
tion in every stick and stone in Rome that their judgment as to 
things Roman is completely warped.’ 

‘To me,’ said Ashley, ‘there is something admirable in Kershaw’s 
spirit, though I should not go the length he does. ‘“ Love me, love 
my dog,” says the proverb. I think it shows true devotion to Rome 
to have an affection for all, even the smallest things, that remind 
one of her.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Merton, ‘ but the proverb does not say “Believe in me, 
believe my dog to be perfect,” or “ Condemn others for not believing 
it to be perfect.” ’ 

‘Surely,’ said Darlington, turning to Ashley and Walton, ‘ Mr. 
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Kershaw’s frame of mind, as you describe it, is another instance of 
the very thing we have been talking about. His wish to find ideal 
perfection in everything Roman makes him think he has found it.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Brabourne, ‘an amusing instance of the 
same sort of thing when I took Compton—the Muriel man who was 
received two years ago—to Rome, just after his conversion. He had 
such an intense belief in the all-pervading piety of the place, that he 
gave a religious interpretation to everything he saw. We were 
strolling one day in the Campagna and lost our way. We wanted to 
find the Flaminian gate, and so we asked an old carter whom we met 
which was our way. He looked a surly old fellow, and either found 
a difficulty in understanding our bad Italian, or did not feel in the 
humour for conversation. At any rate, not one word could we get 
out of him. I began saying, “ What a grumpy old man that is! ” but 
Compton was quite indignant with me for my shallow and uncatholic 
view of the matter. ‘“ This comes,” he says, “of living in a Protes- 
tant country, where all motives are secular and natural. Depend 
upon it, that man is under a vow of silence undertaken in expiation 
for some sin of the tongue.”’ 

‘Well, I remember our friend Kershaw here used to talk,’ said 
Merton, ‘as though all the actions of a Roman were religious in 
object or motive, until at last I asked him point blank if he supposed 
that every man, woman, and child in Rome was a person of interior 
life, and he was quite offended at my making a joke of it. “I am 
sure they are,” he said.’ 

‘Well, now,’ said Darlington, ‘after all that you have told us, 
Mr. Merton, you should be a good authority on the question we have 
just been discussing. Don’t you think that in a general way a man 
is more ready to believe in things because he wishes it to be so?’ 

‘You mean, I suppose,’ said Merton, ‘that men like Kershaw 
believe Roman vestments to be perfect because they are determined 
to find everything that is Roman perfect ?’ 

‘Well, it seems to me from what you have been saying,’ said 
Darlington, ‘that men of this stamp have made up their minds to 
find their ideal realised when they enter the Church. They are sick 
of constant contention, and are enamoured of the idea of an 
authority which they are to reverence as infallible, which is to be 
decisive, and to set all fruitless disputation at rest. And then they 
expect her to fulfil more than she ever could fulfil or has promised— 
to decide on matters which she has neither the power nor the will to 
decide ; and with this expectation in their minds they see in the 
customs of Rome—which are merely private customs—the decisions 
of authority.’ 

‘ They follow Rome in matters in which she acts, so to speak, as 
a private person, and not officially,’ said Merton, who was more intent 
upon the peculiarities of Kershaw than upon the application Dar- 
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lington was making of them. ‘They remind me of those who 
imitate the mannerisms of a great man as though his very imperfec- 
tions must havea touch of his Divine. genius. They are like the actors 
who imitate Irving’s way of walking and articulating, whereas most 
sensible men know that these are, to say the least, not at all essential 
to his greatness as an actor.’ 

‘I can’t help admiring it, said Ashley. ‘It is devotion of the 
intensest sort which loves even the most insignificant thing con- 
nected with its object.’ 

‘I can’t agree, said Darlington. ‘I think it is ten to one that such 
a mind is a small one, and loves only what is unimportant; that it 
is incapable of appreciating true greatness. The actor who takes 
most note of Irving’s gait and voice will not be his most intelligent 
admirer. A greater mind will take no note of them, but will pass 
to the soul of his acting. It is the small mind that observes his 
peculiarities, and ten to one stops short at them, and fails to appre- 
ciate anything beyond.’ 

Merton and Brabourne here looked at their watches, and, finding 
that it was late, wished the others good-night and left the room. 

‘ At any rate,’ resumed Darlington, ‘it seems pretty clear that the 
converts of whom we speak supply us with an illustration of the 
principle I was supporting. Here are men maintaining in oppo- 
sition to the arguments of those who have the very best right 
to speak, that all Rome’s ecclesiastical customs are perfection even 
from an artistic point of view, and are designed as models for the 
rest of the Church; and all this simply because they have made up 
their minds beforehand to find Rome all perfect.’ 

‘I think,’ said Ashley, ‘that both their expectation and their 
belief arise from a naturally sanguine disposition. That seems to me 
the solution of the whole difficulty we raised. It is a matter of 
temperament ; a sanguine man is ready, a despondent man slow, to 
believe what he wishes. Ask Father McArton yonder’ (pointing 
to a grave-looking priest who was reading a book and had taken 
no share in the conversation) ‘if he believes that Macmillan will 
publish his translation of the Eclogues. He is very anxious to think 
that he will, but he is not at all a cheerful man, and I don’t think 
you will find him very ready to believe it.’ 

Here Walton, who had for some time been occupied with his own 
thoughts, interposed. ‘ Temperament has its effect, no doubt ; but it 
is a very imperfect account to give of the matter to say that is all. 
A man may be ever so sanguine, and yet in the case I gave before of 
his having a large bet on a horse at the Derby, he won’t be over 
ready to believe on slight evidence that he has won. On the other 
hand, there may be far stronger reasons against the truth of the 
coxcomb’s high opinion of himself, and yet he won't give it up. The 
coxcomb is not honest with himself. He nurses the pleasure of his 
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vanity ; and as there is no external test, as he is not forced to verify 
or disprove the truth of his view, he is able to keep it. The man 
who has the bet, on the contrary, is forced by the circumstances of the 
case to be honest with himself. He knows that the truth of his 
belief will soon be tested. He will soon know whether it is right or 
wrong, and there is little pleasure in the mere expectation, if after 


all it proves wrong.’ 
‘This seems to me to be a new point,’ said Darlington, ‘and I 


don’t quite follow you.’ 

‘Well,’ said Walton, ‘I have been trying while you were talking 
to see the essential distinction between the cases that have been 
cited on both sides. I think I can point it out by an example 
which has occurred to me, which I think you will admit to be true to 
nature. There are two very different states of mind—anxiety that 
something should be really true, and the wish to have the pleasure of 
believing something. Here are two pictures. First take some lazy, 
comfort-loving, and selfish man. He is walking with a companion on 
a sea beach. No one is visible near him. Suddenly he hears what he 
takes to be the shriek of a drowning man, beyond some rocks at the 
end of the beach. His companion thinks it is only children at play. 
The rocks are hard to climb, and at some distance off. The man is 
readily persuaded that it is only children at play, and that there is 
no call on him to climb the rocks, or assist anybody. There is one 
attitude of mind—one picture. Now for another. An affectionate 
mother is placed in exactly the same circumstances as my lazy man. 
She thinks she recognises in the shriek her son’s voice. Her com- 
panion says it is only children at play ; but this does not satisfy her. 
She entreats him to help her to climb the rocks, and they arrive just 
in time to rescue her son—for it is her son—from drowning. Now 
surely you won’t deny that the mother would be far more desirous to 
be convinced that her son was not drowning than the lazy man in 
the parallel case ;? yet her wish, far from making her believe it, only 
makes her take all the more pains to satisfy herself as to the true 
state of the case. Genuine conviction that the fact is really as she 
hoped is what she wants; and wishing for it doesn’t help her a bit 
to get it. Our other friend, on the contrary, was not really and 
truly anxious to ascertain the fact. He wished to banish an un- 
pleasant idea from his mind. I don’t think he was truly or deeply 
convinced that there was no call on him to climb the rocks, He 


2 A friend to whom I showed these pages objects that the illustration is not 
apposite, as the mother’s prompt response to what she takes for her son’s cry for help 
is instinctive, and so affords no guarantee for the action of one who has not the 
mother’s instinct, under similar circumstances. I have, however, retained it, as I 
cannot myself see that the mother’s action is, strictly speaking, instinctive. Let those, 
however, who think that it is so substitute for the mother a very affectionate friend 
and judge for themselves whether in that case also Walton’s picture is not true to 


nature. 
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was not anxious to be convinced that there was no call; he only 
cared to think that there was none. He did not wish to adjust his 
mind to the fact at all;. he only wished to have a comfortable idea, 
and to banish an uncomfortable suspicion. He was not anxious that 
the fact should be as he wished ; if he had been he would have used 
every means to ascertain whether it were so or not. If it isa matter of 
some thousands to a man that Oxford should have won the boat race, 
he is not ready to believe it on slight evidence; on the contrary, 
he examines into the reports he hears far more carefully than 
another.’ 

All listened attentively to Walton’s explanation, and most felt 
that he had thrown light on the subject. There was a pause before 
Ashley said :— 

‘Don’t you think that in the case you have given the fact that 
there is an immediate prospect of the belief being verified, and 
again the fact that it is a question of immediate action, may affect 
the frame of mind of the individuals concerned? Of course in 
religious belief the case is otherwise. One has to wait for verifica- 
tion until the end of one’s life.’ 

‘The only effect that I can see,’ said Walton, ‘is that it insures 
a person’s being honest with himself. Where there is no immediate 
prospect of verification he can enjoy the luxury of a false belief 
without danger of discovery. Where there is an immediate prospect 
he feels it is of no use to think of anything but truth. If you observe, 
my lazy man, who was dishonest with himself and shirked his duty, 
took care that there should be no immediate test of the truth of his 
thought. Had he expected such a test, I think he would have climbed 
the rocks and made sure of the facts.’ 

‘Then,’ said Darlington slowly, ‘as I understand you, you hold 
that where there is a real anxiety and wish about the thing—an 
honest desire for the truth of the thing, and not merely for the 
pleasure of the thouwght—that desire makes you less ready rather 
than more ready to believe.’ 

‘Precisely, said Walton ; ‘a shallow self-deceitful thought, called 
only by a misnomer “ belief,” may well enough be the result of 
wishing to believe; but true conviction never. I remember well a 
lady of my acquaintance who used to think her nephew a perfect 
paragon of perfection, and far the cleverest man at his college at 
Oxford, She sucked in eagerly all the civil things that people said 
in his favour, and systematically disbelieved less flattering reports. 
Here was one sort of belief. It arose from her wish—but her wish 
for what? That her nephew should really be the cleverest and most 
successful man ?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Ashley unguardedly. 

‘Not entirely so, I think,’ said Walton; ‘but mainly from her 
wish for the satisfaction of thinking that he was so. The actual 
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fact was of secondary importance to her; but it is of primary im- 
portance to him who wants a real and deep conviction. I remember, 
too, in that very case that the truth of this was evidenced in a 
most amusing manner when this brilliant nephew was trying for a 
fellowship which was of some consequence to him. She paid far 
more attention to and was rendered far more anxious by arguments 
against the probability of his success, and seemed very doubtful as to 
the result—quite prepared for his failure; and why? Because here 
it was the fact of his success which was of moment, and not the 
pleasure of her own subjective impression.’ 

‘You are getting dreadfully metaphysical, said Darlington, 
laughing. 

‘I admit then,’ continued Walton, ‘that where the satisfaction of 
believing a thing is what is desired, and the correspondence of your 
belief with objective fact is a matter of small anxiety or importance 
to yourself, the wish is often father to the thought. Belief is readily 
obtained, although its quality is extremely bad. But where the 
truth of the fact is of the first importance, and an untrue belief is 
useless; where genuine conviction of the fact in question is desired, 
the desire will not beget readiness but rather caution in believing. 
It will make a man less easily convinced than another by the evidence 
ready to hand. He so much wishes that the thing should be true 
that he fears to believe it, holding, in the words of the proverb, that 
it is “too good to be true.” But, on the other hand, he is more ready 
than another to give himself every chance of discovering whether 
what he so much wishes for be really true. He is interested in the 
subject, and his desire will make him search for a road to certainty, 
instead of waiting until such a road is unmistakably pointed out to 
him. The wish then, as I have said, may be father to a shallow self- 
deceitful idea, but it renders true conviction in a certain sense (as I 
have explained) slower, although proportionally deeper and surer.’ 

Here, for a time at least, Walton’s homily came to a halt; and 
Darlington, who had been much interested with what he said, though 
a little bored at the argumentativeness and seriousness of his tone, 
continued turning over in his mind the whole question, and trying to 
put into shape his own impressions as to how much of truth there 

* was in his friend’s view. 

‘I don’t deny,’ he said, as he absently stirred his empty teacup 
with his spoon, ‘ that there is some truth in what you say. But as 
applied to religion it has a fallacy, and you know that Tennyson says 
that “a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies.” You 
have to take it for granted that religious believers have these deep 
convictions and this anxiety for truth, and are not satisfied with 
prejudice. Of course the very thing I shouid say is that they are 
prejudiced and unfair. They view all the evidence partially. They 
ignore half of it.’ 
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‘Well, of course,’ replied Walton, ‘I can’t prove to you that they 
are unprejudiced. All I am saying is that if they are honest and 
anxious for true conviction—anxious about the fact of religious truth 
with all its consequences, and not only for its consoling power as a 
beautiful thought, then their anxiety to believe is no argument 
against them, but rather in their favour. Of course how far one is 
honest and convinced is a question which each man must answer 
from his own personal consciousness. I can’t prove to another that 
I am deeply convinced, though I may be certain of it in my own 
mind.’ 

‘I suppose it comes to this,’ said Darlington, ‘ that all your party 
are honest, and sincere, and convinced, and the rest, and all others 
are prejudiced and insincere. This is, to say the least, a decided and 
marked division of the human race.’ 

‘No, my dear Darlington,’ replied Walton, ‘ you quite misunder- 
stand me. My position in all that Iam saying is purely negative. 
I am only answering your objection. All that I say is, that where 
one is conscious of real conviction, one need not be afraid that it is 
the result of a wish to believe; and this because a desire to be con- 
vinced of a truth makes one harder and not easier of belief. I am 
defending our side of the question and not attacking you. There 
may be prejudiced Christians who arrive at the truth in a wrong way, 
or others who do not deeply believe. All I say is, that if I am con- 
scious of conviction, I am sure it has not been caused by my wish to 
believe.’ 

Darlington was somewbat annoyed at a new element he thought 
he perceived in the discussion. His friend was not content with 
differing from him intellectually ; he seemed to impugn his honesty 
and sincerity. His annoyance made him lose the thread of the dis- 
cussion. 

‘It comes to this,’ he said. ‘You feel convinced, ergo you are 
right. What do you say if I reply, “I am convinced that certainty 
on these religious questions is impossible ; that they are outside our 
ken altogether; ergo I am right, and it is so.” I have just as much 
right as you to lay down the law. You make your own mind the 
measure of all truth.’ 

‘ You persist in misunderstanding me,’ said Walton. ‘I allow as 
much to you as I do to myself. If you feel really swre that religious 
certainty is unattainable, I think that a strong proof that your belief 
is not the result of a wish to think it so; and that is all that I say in 
my own case. You tried to make out that one’s wishes, so far as 
they influenced conviction, did so unreasonably ; and in self-defence 
I tried to show that anxiety for certainty that something is true, is 
an assistance in learning the true state of the case; and that it spurs 
one on to search for whatever proofs on the subject are attainable ; 
and, fur from making one’s views of existing proofs sanguine, it has 
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the contrary effect. Lastly, I maintain that where belief is the re- 
sult of prejudice, there is generally a feeling that it is not firm or 
deeply rooted. The mind is dimly conscious of its own want of 
candour, and of not having done justice to the question; although, 
of course, explicit self-examination on the subject would be contrary 
to the very nature of an uncandid mind.’ 

As Darlington made no reply, Walton pursued his own train of 
thought. 

‘I have always thought,’ he said, ‘that the shallowness of false 
and spurious convictions is excellently shown by Newman in quite a 
different connection in his Essay on Assent. He speaks of the confi- 
dent opinions many people profess as to St. Paul’s meaning in a par- 
ticular text ; and then he supposes that St. Paul suddenly appeared 
to answer for himself. How each speaker would modify and explain 
away what he had just been dogmatically asserting! Yet they had 
really persuaded themselves that their convictions were genuine, 
until there was a prospect of their being put to the test. When 
that prospect came, they were exposed to themselves and to others. 
As long as truth was not of the first moment to them, they tortured 
their minds into believing what prejudice or fancy dictated ; or at 
best:they proposed certainty on most inadequate grounds, and where 
there was in reality no certainty. Their search was in most cases 
not for truth, but for arguments to support their pet notions. They 
did not attempt to conform their minds honestly to the evidence be- 
fore them, but viewed that evidence through the refracting medium 
of their own preconceived ideas, and gave all their real effort to the 
search for arguments in support of their view. Then suddenly, when 
truth became everything, and its discovery threatened to render im- 
possible the satisfaction of believing and defending their own preju- 
dices, the shallowness and unreality of their previous pretended 
convictions became unmistakable. It is the realising that truth is 
everything, and the mere repose of believing what is pleasant (if 
after all the belief is wrong) nothing, that makes a conviction worthy 
of the name, and ensures its being genuine, and surely, as far as it 
goes, this state of mind renders it more probable that your belief is 
right. It is not believing a thing that makes it true, but the 
thing being true is all that gives any value to belief. One should 
realise this. “If Christ be not risen again, your faith is vain.” 
These words always strengthen my faith. They show that the 
Apostle’s absolute belief and intense enthusiasm did not make him 
forget that they rested, not on themselves, but on objective facts 
for support, and that if these facts were mistaken all was in vain. 
His conviction must have had deep root to stand against this 
thought. He felt that he had staked everything on his belief, and 
so no one could be more desirous for real certainty of its truth 
than he. Yet he so clearly realised that it was not the present 
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satisfaction of believing, but the truth of what he believed that 
was important, that his desire and anxiety to be convinced was a 
guarantee of the depth of his conviction rather than a reason for 
suspecting it; and it seems to me that the case is the same with any 
earnest Christian who has a sense of realities. Of course he is anxious 
to convince himself; but he knows that a spurious conviction is 
worthless, and so his anxiety makes him all the more careful in the 
matter, lest he may be staking his all on an uncertainty.’ 

Walton was evidently full of his subject, but his whole tone was out 
of sympathy with the bent of Darlington’s mind, and the latter began 
to find it hard to bear an active part in the conversation. His friend 
was so changed. He spoke with such earnestness—unpleasant earnest- 
ness. It seemed a sort of reproach to Darlington for being unable to 
rise to the same pitch. Then all his language about ‘depth of con- 
viction ’ and the ‘ necessity of being in earnest’ was sonew. Talking 
to him was a strong contrast to the religious discussions he remem- 
bered at Muriel years ago. They had been so delightful. Every one 
interested in the subject; no one unpleasantly excited or anxious: 
theory after theory mooted, discussed, and criticised; a real intellec- 
tual treat. Even to-night they had had a pleasant talk enough until 
Walton had absorbed the lion’s share of the conversation. He intro- 
duced a tone of his own. It was like the change from fencing with 
foils to a duel with rapiers. He seemed to talk not for pleasure but 
like one who is defending something personal of great value, which 
he fears may be taken from him. At Muriel an objection used to be 
welcomed as fresh food for discussion ; but with Walton it seemed to 
hurt and distress him. His answers were wanting in brightness. 
They were painfully elaborate and full. He seemed never content 
until he had pushed his arguments and views as far as possible, and 
answered objections to the very utmost that they admitted. In 
short his tone and manner had commenced to bore Darlington. 
Ashley was very quick to observe this, and he feared that the good 
effect of the conversation on Darlington might be undone if it was 
prolonged. As he saw that Walton was preparing to continue in the 
same strain, he said, ‘I think it is getting too late for so exciting a 
discussion, and you will not sleep, Father Walton, if you go any 
deeper into metaphysics and psychology.’ Walton looked up 
and saw in Darlington’s face the true state of the case. 

‘I fear I have been too warm, he said, ‘ but that is the natural 
consequence of the subject we have been discussing. Dr. Johnson 
says that the reason the early Greeks could argue so good-humouredly 
about religion was because they did not believe in it.’ 

The conversation passed to indifferent topics, and Darlington was 
thankful for the relief. Walton was obliged to go some ten minutes 
later, and his departure was the signal for the retirement of those 
who had not as yet gone to bed; and as Darlington was tired after his 
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journey, he was not sorry to follow suit and make his way to his room, 
Ashley saw his friend upstairs and wished him good-night, leaving 
him hardly in the humour to ask himself candidly how far his own 
views had been affected by what he had heard. The chief impres- 
sion left on his mind by the conversation was that it had. tired him 
at the end of a tiring day. But the seed was sown in his mind, and 
doubtless was destined one day to issue in fruit of some kind. 


WILrrip Warp. 
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POLITICAL OPPORTUNISM. 







Aucun philosophe n’a influé seulement sur les mceurs de la rue ot il demeurait. 
Pourquoi? Parce que les hommes se conduisent par la coutume, et non pas par la 
métaphysique. Un seul homme éloquent, habile et accrédité pourra beaucoup sur 
les hommes; cent philosophes n’y pourront rien, s‘ils ne sont que philosophes.— 
VorrarrE, Le Philosophe ignorant. 












We see in the political writings and treatises of old writers, a per- 
sistent attempt to arrive at some general theory of government which 
shall become the watchword of all parties in the State. The sources 
of inspiration may have been either monarchical or democratic, yet 
the method is the same. Accept certain premisses, and from them 
all things which these writers believed good will flow. 

Such was the method on which the two great parties in English 
politics depended for over one hundred years; the by-play of party 
tactics gives us no insight into their first principles. We must go to 
the origin of things to discover whence the forces emanate; we then 
discover two distinct creeds, each perfect in its inspiration and au- 
thority—each of them representing the two great divisions of the 
human mind: an inordinate veneration for that which is, and a rest- 
less striving for that which is to be. 

We should be wrong were we to decry the system of government 
by party; on the contrary, we believe that the theory of a State 
united throughout all its parts for the elaboration of one final 
standard of social development is an impossibility. The national 
spirit of a people cannot always be kept at this state of high tempe- 
rature, although the existence of external danger to the State, or of 
disintegrating influences at home, may produce that necessary requi- 
site of social vitality, viz., united action on the part of a people ; just 
as the animal organism in the exercise of its self-preserving energies, 
displays at times a concentration of vital power towards either a heal- 
ing or developing effort. The even and healthy course of existence 
depends on an interchange of activity among the members and parts, 
each part at times enjoying increase at the expense of another which 
remains in abeyance. What we would wish to define in this article is 
the general tendency of modern political vitality as a whole, paying 
special regard to certain forms of activity which appear to be gradu- 
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ally becoming more important, whilst others, which are also necessary 
to the full enjoyment of healthy political existence, are becoming 
diseased and troubled by parasitic growths. 

That old Whig section which in the origin of party government 
dimly recognised the necessity for political change, has been forced 
in many instances to go beyond the goal which it had erected as the 
limiting point of its own energies. It has changed its character, 
more often, and more completely, than the Tory section have 
theirs. 

The special reform which each generation in turn has seen ac- 
complished finds the old Whig party at its close degenerating into 
a state of timid agnosticism with regard to the reforms which loom 
in the future. The fear of a democracy on the one hand, and on the 
other an inveterate jealousy of its social congeners, the Tories, have 
often been the political skeleton which the hereditary Whig preserves 
in his ancestral cupboards. At no period in the history of the Whig 
party has this phenomenon been more apparent than of late. Various 
crucial questions have cropped up which affect their order, and the 
landed influence of their great family leaders; they have also before 
them the prospect of having not only to consent to, but also to take 
part in, the execution of extensive reforms, which must more or less 
affect the conditions of their social existence. There is arising, there- 
fore, among this class a feeling of bewilderment at not knowing 
on what rock of the British constitution they should plant their flag, 
and rally round them the loyal remnant of what once constituted the 
most advanced political party in the country. 

Whilst the Crown still possessed considerable power over the for- 
mation and dismissal of ministries, the Whig party had behind them 
an invaluable break against the possible effect of their own theories. 
They were protected also so long as the position of the Prime Mini- 
ster had not yet arrived at its present development. Again, so long 
as they could assure themselves that the leader of the Liberal party 
would be one of their own order, they could feel confident that he would 
be actuated by the tender feelings of a Palmerston or a Russell for 
their social privileges, and with a due spirit of veneration for the 
attributes of royalty. Buttimes have changed; the future succession 
to the leadership of the Liberal party may, and we hope will, fall to 
the hands of men of the school of Lord Granville and Lord Hartington. 
Their guidance of the Liberal party would undoubtedly be a guaran- 
tee to the more timid Liberals that their interests would not be sub- 
mergec beneath the tide of a rising democracy. On the other hand, 
such a leader might, find himself exposed to influences within the 
ranks of his necessarily heterogeneous body of followers, which would 
foree him to take some momentous decision in his conduct of reform, 
such as would operate as great a schism in the party, as the conduct 
of Sir R. Peel regarding the Corn Laws and Free Trade did among the 
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ranks of the Tories of the last generation. The taunt of Lord Salisbury 
as to the suppressed influence of Lord Hartington in the present 
Cabinet is, perhaps, but a foreshadowing of the struggle which may 
sooner or later declare itself among the followers of the Liberal party. 
The fact is, that the old Whig politician was not so sincerely Liberal 
in his convictions as he was hostile to the preponderating influence 
of the Crown. His true object was to acquire for his own party the 
chief share of political power, and to govern the country through 
the intermediate influence of the shopkeepers and the middle class. 
For this reason he was forced to construct tenets of a popular cha- 
racter on all leading political questions. The old Whig party would, 
however, have been the first to exclaim in abhorrence had many of 
their dogmas been forced to their logical conclusions. 

In their way the Tory party have been more logically consistent 
than the Whigs, and the old Shibboleth of Church and State which 
represented the party cry of their followers in the last century re- 
quires little modification to adapt it exactly to the teaching of the 
Beaconsfieldian school of politicians. One element alone is perhaps 
absent, or any way greatly diminished, viz. an enthusiastic belief in 
the truth of their own tenets. 

In politics, unlike an exact science, there are no necessary axioms 
to start with. A straight line does not lie evenly between two 
points—at least, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury would not 
teach that it did. Two and two may make either four or five, ac- 
cording as you argue the matter. In science a general theory is only 
a motive to the experimenter to test its exactness. He does not act 
as the politician does, namely, to rig his experiment so as to fit in 
with his general theory. Were it so, natural science would still be 
in the stage of alchemy and epicycles. Politics is however so 
essentially a popular science, that it has to be conducted on principles 
which will suit it to the appreciation and comprehension of the most 
vulgar and illiterate, as well as often the most selfish and narrow- 
minded. An immense field for quackery therefore opens itself out 
before the enterprising statesman. There is no theory so barefaced 
that it may not at times be used with a certain measure of success. 
The Tory party have especially signalised themselves of late years by 
adopting this method. Like the Egyptian priests of old, they have 
had a private religion for themselves of a very free-thinking cha- 
racter, while they have preached to the people the closest orthodoxy. 
They have alternately played on the scruples and prejudices of each 
separate class of the community. One day it is the warlike instinct 
of the. people that they fan; another the farmer is warned against 
admitting the labourer to equal political rights with himself; a third 
the uninstructed artisan has the red-herring of Protection and Fair 
Trade dangled before him. The Bible and Beer was the old form 
under which this party carried on their system of political corruption, 
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while to-day they preach dismal sermons to all owners of property to 
beware of the communistic policy of a Radical party.' We have no 
reason for vilifying the Tory party for following these tactics; their 
object is a natural one—self-preservation. If they have, not a little, 
lowered the standard of their teaching, the fault if any lies with 
those persons who, having the opportunity of being instructed, choose 
rather to be captivated by their tortuous logic. There is a miserable 
degraded tone of sophism which clings to the teaching of this party. 
Its inspiring genius is a mixture of fear lest the lower classes should 
eventually subvert the order which an aristocratic form of govern- 
ment represents, and conviction that such a subversion would like- 
wise involve immense disasters to the country. The first of these 
motives of action is derived from a purely self-regarding stimulus, 
and by so much debases the whole groundwork of their political 
teaching. It offers, also, one of the leading inducements to certain 
of their followers to practise a system of charlatanism in politics, such 
as we see a remarkable development of among the latter-day forms of 
Tory politicians. The second motive is of itself not an unworthy one. 
It is, moreover, the motive upon which every Conservative party in 
turn must depend to give force to its principles. The human race 
is at once endowed with the capacity and desire for ever bettering its 
own condition and adapting its institutions to its ever-altering re- 
quirements. On the other hand, there is an element of self- 
destructiveness inherent in humanity. No phenomenon is more 
remarkable than the perpetual efforts of human societies to rise 
higher in the scale of civilisation, accompanied by desperate thrusts 
in the direction of self-annihilation. 

The gradual spread of sounder general ideas among the de- 
mocracy is certainly however developing a spirit of self-independence 
among them, which, while in no way necessarily Radical in its 
character, estranges them day by day more fully from aristocratic 
conceptions of government. This we believe to be a necessary order 
or development. Before this influence those Conservative associa- 
tions of working men must crumble, as at present constituted, 
before they can have a solid existence in the future. What property 
has the working man of to-day to conserve? What is he called 


1 The following from Lord Carnarvon’s speech at Portsmouth is a specimen of 
the use of big words with small meaning :—‘ Depend upon this, whenever free 
speech ceases in the House of Commons, they may call that body by any name they 
please, but freedom will have gone forth from her ancient and venerable shrine. It 
is said that we won our liberties years ago, and so it was our forefathers won their 
freedom ; but the fight to-day is with a very insidious foe indeed, who, using the 
sacred name of liberty, seeks to destroy all that liberty holds most dear. These 
are the men who in their heart of hearts hate liberty with an implacable hatred. 
These are the men who in the true Jacobin spirit seek to level down, instead of in 
the English spirit seeking to level up. These are the men who in the field of 
culture, in everything which adorns, raises, and beautifies human life, would make a 
solitude and then call it peace.’ 
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upon by his Tory teachers to venerate? Why, a system which in its 
essence is intended to minimise his influence in this country, to hand 
over that influence and power to others, to preserve the quasi- 
feudal form of our county government, to maintain a gigantic 
system of political disfranchisement of his equals in counties, to 
enable the Crown and an irresponsible minister to make wars and 
treaties without the consent or sanction of Parliament, and lastly to 
maintain a system of land laws which indirectly debars the cultivator 
or labourer from ever being able to become a freeholder of his 
house or holding. How too is this order of things insidiously 
concealed from the appreciation of the electorate. To-day the 
elector is too often indifferent to the real meaning of things. 
Politics is either a profitable speculation to him, or an amusing show. 
A travelling menagerie affords about the same gratification in a 
rural district as the London lions of political parties who occasionally 
visit his town or county. Each different lion roars at the electors 
after his own manner, until he either fascinates his audience by his 
individual gambols, or he produces a poor sort of impression compared 
with the last exhibiton which took place at some heyday election 
time, when there was a great deal of extra civility (‘if nothing else 
more solid’) going about, and a large amount of talk of what would 
be done for that little corner of the globe if a certain manager of a 
menagerie of animals was duly and properly supported. 

It is moreover not only the proverbial Hodge who is amenable 
to this system of political management; outside a generally small 
clique of ardent and sincere politicians in a constituency, the 
great mass either do not care, or they care so little that they 
think more of personal considerations than of the teaching of rival 
candidates. There is also a vast quantity of people who feel consider- 
able intellectual difficulty in discriminating between the varied jargon 
of political factions, and so soon as, like the memorable dove, they 
are able to alight on the smallest branch above the flood of inco- 
herent controversy which surrounds them, they cling with the 
tenacity of despair to the twig which has been assiduously limed for 
them by various scheming party rhetoricians.? 

Observe the present tactical methods of the Tory party. First we 
have the ‘ pious views,’ which Sir S. Northcote condoned regarding Fair 

2 The Times of November 22 says:—‘It is no disparagement of the present 
electorate to say that they demand a different sort of political sustenance to that 
which satisfied the old constituencies. They are less instructed in politics, they are 
less acquainted with the facts of political history, they are unskilled in making 
allowances and administering qualifications ; they delight in broad effect and bold 
conclusions. Those who have to enlist their support must give them the entertain- 
ment they look for. The most accomplished advocate who has been only accustomed 
to argue before the judge finds himself in a new and strange field if he is called 
upon to drive conviction home to the mind of a common jury. He has to learn 


that every point has to be pressed with untiring reiteration, and that refinement 
of argument and a nice scrupulosity are equally thrown away. 
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Trade. Next we have a select series of fulminants of a sectarian cha- 
racter, to be applied against the Liberal party in the Bradlaugh diffi- 
culty. The invaluable stalking-horse of obstruction affords the Tory 
jleaders the opportunity of performing hidden gambols through the 
instrumentality of their more irresponsible followers. The unholy 
alliance of the Tory party with the Land Leaguers is instanced by Lord 
Salisbury’s speeches and Mr. O’Donnell’s letters ; these are things which 
when taken together are tangible indications to intelligent persons 
outside the ordinary electorate of the value and sincerity of Tory 
strategy. 

Such persons as are believers in the merits of Conservative states- 
manship must often feel heartily ashamed of the tactics of their 
leaders. The Tory party are very jubilant over the twelve seats they 
have gained since the general election, and they are so far right that 
if they can successfully hoodwink the present, only partially educated, 
electorate, they might no doubt stave off for a time a certain class of 
reforms which are peculiarly hateful to them, viz., those dealing with 
the forms and procedure of Parliament, those dealing with purity and 
cost of elections, and lastly and not least, those dealing with the tenure 
and devolution of landed property. If they could but succeed in this, 
they believe they might yet succeed to another brilliant term of office. 
Unhappily for them, though happily for the country, their cup of 
hope is likely to be dashed from their lips. The only thing which 
could assist their purpose would be some singularly rash conduct on 
the part of the ultra-Radicals. The retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
could alone bring this about. The position which the Prime Minister 
occupies in the country is a peculiar one, apart from the transcending 
genius and power of oratory which he possesses. He it is who sup- 
plies the missing link between those two heterogeneous elements of 
Radicalism and Whiggery. So long as he remains they will act 
together ; when he goes the Radicals might be tempted to try and 
throw the Whigs overboard. Our object in drawing this ferecast is 
to preach a lesson for the future. The old hereditary Whig is, as we 
have said, owing to his antecedents, to his social and landed qualifi- 
cations, in all but the ‘ accident ’ as purely a Tory as the staunchest 
supporter of Lord Salisbury. We may, no doubt, stave off awhile 
the demands for reform by intercalating a period of Tory misrule; 
we may defer the solution of pressing problems by employing Lord 
Salisbury and his party to tinker with them; but like a financial 
liability mounting up at compound interest, when the day of pay- 
ment arrives the total sam will be the heavier. Buying on the 
account and perpetually carrying over will prove a very costly 
operation to those who have been the investors. The long-deferred 
reform in Ireland, and the conduct of the House of Lords with regard 
to this question for over eighty years, is a pretty good example of the 
consequences of this line of policy. The more timid members of the 
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Liberal party would do well to bear this fact in mind. Weare warned 
by the secession of the Duke of Argyll and others from the liberal 
policy of Mr. Gladstone what to expect when his influence is no longer 
exerted on the body of his followers. Secession will not unlikely be- 
come the order of the day. Weare told by certain political seers 
that a coalition party formed by the Tories and old Whigs is to be the 
dominant party of the future. Nothing, however, could be more 
miserable than the fate of such Whig perverts. Renegades from their 
own party, distrusted by their political associates, they would occupy 
an impossible position in such an administration. 

The Radicals, on the other hand, believe that they will be able, at 
no distant day, to exercise a predominant influence in the Liberal 
Government of the future. They express themselves dissatisfied at 
the minor position they have heretofore occupied in the ranks of the 
Liberal party. Time after time they say they have assistea the Whigs 
to office, and each time they have seen the special measures of reform 
which they advocate put off or ignored ; the time, they say, is at hand 
when, if the Whigs are unwilling to accept their programme, they 
prefer to remain out in opposition until such time as they are strong 
enough to carry all before them. It might be said to such a threat as 
this that the country will never be thoroughly Radical or willing to 
accept the Birmingham school of politics with its Caucuses and Liberal 
Five Hundreds; that this country requires even from a Liberal party 
certain guarantees of social and propertied qualifications before it 
is willing to confide its affairs to a class of advanced politicians ; 
this guarantee the more moderate Liberals of the old Whig school 
can alone offer; and that therefore the country will never accept a 
government which represents solely the power of the democracy. 
This contention would, we believe, be undoubtedly true under normal 
circumstances, especially so long as the electorate is open to be 
bribed, and real political issues can be adroitly turned by the em- 
ployment of political management and ‘chicane.’ But will this 
state of things always remain the case? Although the autocratic 
power which it pleases the Tories to ascribe to the present Prime 
Minister has no existence in fact, so long as he represents the majority 
of the voting power of the electorate, it cannot be denied that the 
position of the First Minister of the Crown in England is daily be- 
coming a more and more important one.’ A return to the system of 
triennial parliaments may not unlikely be one of the questions which 


* In Bolingbroke’s Lssay on Parties, vol. i. p. 437, we find the following eloquent 
passage :—‘ An arbitrary government is suited to any character; a free government 
requires a great or at least a good one. In the former, all kinds and degrees of 
power are in the prince or flow from him; in the latter his powers are limited and 
confined. When he wants to increase and extend them he must derive the faculty 
of doing so from his people, and from hence it follows that as long as such a consti- 
tution remains entire and uncorrupted the prosperity, the ease, and even the security 
of government will depend on the disposition of the people towards the prince, as 
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will early occupy the attention of the people, especially on the advent 
of another Conservative ministry of the Salisbury school. Parlia- 
mentary majorities, when led by a powerful minister, are daily 
beginning to feel the irksomeness of the curb to their action which 
an antiquated state of procedure produces, a procedure which was 
elaborated in times when a popular assembly had to guard itself and 
its Liberal minority against the prerogative of an autocratic and un- 
elected sovereign, whose title to overrule the wishes of the people was 
derived from no other sanction but that of divine, hereditary right. 

We have suggested these ideas for the purpose of deriving from 
them the important deduction that the future policy and creed 
of the Liberal party as a whole should be one of what, for want of a 
better term, we have called ‘Opportunism.’ We should renounce 
the traditional policy of the old Whig school, and create a new spirit 
among the younger members of the moderate Liberal party. What 
that new spirit should be might manifest itself by a determined effort 
to remodel and reconstitute the character of the Upper Chamber, to 
purify and cheapen the cost of election, to extend the system of 
county government on the broadest possible basis, and lastly, and 
most important of all, to encourage by every just legislative effort 
the greater division of landed property among the people. To this 
end the electorate should be educated. No effort should be spared 
to instil just views on political matters into the minds of the still 
partially educated, yet ever extending, body of voters. The dangers 
which exist from the present demoralised and ignorant conditions 
of a large portion of the voting power of this country are considerable. 
Herein lies an important aim for the Liberal politician of the day 
to set before himself. 

It cannot be denied that the object of all reformers is 
not the same. The Liberal party must in the nature of things 
consist of heterogeneous elements. All sections may be in favour of 
reform, yet where the opportunist is willing to aid in carrying a 
measure for the purpose of remodelling and readapting some worn- 
out portion of the old political machine, there is another more Radical 
section whose object is to make the reform of so sweeping a character 
that every other portion of the machinery must be changed also in 
order to suit it. We do not believe it possible, in a country which 
has for so many centuries possessed free institutions, that the people 
will ever give their undivided confidence to a revolutionary class of 
politicians. The Englishman is not so dissatisfied with his national 
history that he is prepared to see the continuity of its development 
destroyed, the balance of his social interests submerged, or the work 
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the disposition of the people will always depend on the behaviour of the prince 
towards the people.’ 

A more close and complete definition of the position of the Prime Minister of the 
day in England could hardly be drawn than this. 
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of future generations prematurely dealt with. There are many 






~— things which a philosophic Liberal consents to endure, and institutions 

a which he is willing should proceed slowly towards their natural decay, 

cally although their conditions may be in many ways anomalous, because 

~— he does not see his way to effecting a beneficial change, any way in 
as 





his own lifetime. 
There are questions, however, which, from the point of view of 





































ordinary scale of wages for unskilled labour will be exactly the 
amount which is required to clothe and feed the labourer, and no more.‘ 





does political opportunism, we should direct greater attention to than 
ee. they usually receive, namely, the population question, and the para- 
ht. mount necessity of a more extended and enlightened system of 
~_ education of the people in view of the extended and extending 
~— political franchise. 
wi: Probably one of the least-considered, though at the same time 
Pe one of the most vitally important, problems of the future in England 
pe: is the question of population. Matters affecting trade and the laws 
nat regarding property are only correlate questions, which vary in their 
me importance together with this other factor. England has practically 
= doubled her population since the beginning of this century, besides 
de: having kept up an immense flow of emigration to other countries. 
— Even in the last ten years the population has increased three millions. 
— Every temporary increase in prosperity caused by trade or abundant 
ate harvest can be traced by noting the fluctuation of the birth and 
~~ marriage rate among the population. Nothing synchronises more 
- completely in an inverse ratio than the price of bread and the birth- 
te: rate among the people. That such a fact should be true is an im- 
- mense indication, if any were wanted, of the improvident character 
“ of the English working class. No sooner does a small increment of 
ay wages accrue to the people during prosperous times than it is at once 
; absorbed by increased cost of living through early marriage among 
ne the more improvident ; but the increase of population so caused again 
BS reacts on the condition of the labourer by creating more competition 
of in the labour market, and therefore a lower rate of wage. The cost 
° of production is no doubt kept down, but the profits derived from 
- trade are absorbed by the manufacturers in the higher interest 
i obtained on capital in consequence of the lower rate paid to labour. 
7 Capital thus rolls up with capital, and becomes more and more concen- 
. trated in the hands of the few, while the great mass of the people are 
: only semi-maintained at what we may call a food-level. Where 
great competition for labour exists it can be readily shown that the 









* In Table III. of a pamphlet advocating Fair Trade by Mr. Alfred Morris, called 
England’s Progress in Prosperity examined by the Light of National Statistics, this 
eminent financier boldly calculates that in the distribution of national income among 
the people ‘ 14,375,537 persons divide between them 163,071,950/., being at the rate 
of 11/. 6s. 10d. per head, and only 22s. 6d. more than the average cost of relieving a 
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We thus see that in an over-populated country like England, which 
is perpetually relieving its state of congestion by emigration, the 
wage-level will in general never be high enough to permit the 
working classes to save to any considerable extent, especially when, 
on the first symptom of a prospect of bettering his condition, a 
young man considers himself justified in burdening himself with 
a wife and family. That we owe an immense part of our colonial 
influence and wealth to this improvident system of reproduction of 
the species no one can deny, and therefore the habit, though 
economically bad, has incidentally in the past been of political ad- 
vantage. 

No doubt, if we could count upon our trade prosperity continu- 
ing to advance by the proverbial bounds and leaps which it has done in 
England since the period when we established free trade, all might go 
well for an indefinite period. There is no absolute reason why this 
coal and iron rock of an island, placed in a somewhat inconvenient 
corner of the Atlantic Ocean, should not remain the chief seat of 
the world’s manufacturing industries so long as its people are better 
able to fit themselves technically in the struggle of the world’s in- 
dustry, and so long as other countries, notably America, are prepared 
to send food at a cheap rate to this workshop of the world. Can 
we, however, always retain this position of superiority? We have 
heard a great deal of late from certain persons who point out the 
danger to the safety of a country which is not, as they term it, sel/- 
contained; which does not, in fact, to a great extent, produce 
from its own soil the greater part of the food it requires for the 
sustenance of its people. Mr. Caird showed, in his speech this 
winter before the Statistical Society, that, to grow the 40,000,000/. 
sterling worth of corn which we import, 5,000,000 additional acres 
of land would be required; for the 12,000,000/. of butter imported 
2,000,000 acres; the barley and oats, worth 9,300,0001., 1,500,000 
acres; the 15,000,000/. worth of live cattle, cheese, &c., 3,000,000 
acres—making a total of 11,500,000 acres more which we should 
require to feed our excess of population, exclusive of labourers re- 
quired for cultivating this new area. Even if we possessed this area 
to-morrow, thrown up one fine morning from the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean, our position would not be improved unless we begin to cut 
the garment of our population to the cloth of land which we possess. 
Without wishing to drift into the thorny discussion of the Fair or 
Free Trader, we may, without fear of contradiction, assert that 
England’s advancing tide of trade prosperity, which has been accom- 
panied by an equally rapid growth of the population, must sooner or 
later reach its flood, to be succeeded by a period of retrogression 
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pauper in the year in question, not the cost of keeping the permanent inmate of a 
workhouse, which, varying in different unions, is never less than one-and-a-half 
times the average cost of relieving the general pauper population.’ 
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until we arrive at some point of stable equilibrium. It will be at 
this point in our national history that the population question will 
become a burning political problem for the country. 

There are many reasons which lead us to believe that the culmi- 
nating point of England’s mercantile prosperity is not yet fully 
reached, though it cannot be immeasurably far distant. What will 
be the political consequences which we may expect when this con- 
junction of events occurs, viz.,a diminished foreign trade and a redun- 
dant population ? 

In former centuries England was little more of a manufacturing 
nation than France. She was largely agricultural. Vast tracts of 
country were still unenclosed ; the whole of the now fertile plains of 
Southern Scotland.were nothing but rough sheep runs. Seven million 
acres have been added by enclosures to her agricultural area during 
the last 100 years. There was no stress of competition in those times, 
no danger of rack-rent being levied on the cultivator. Bread may 
have been occasionally dear, but population was relatively smaller, the 
people could stand the scourge of hard times and not succumb. 
Consider, however, the past decade. Where should we have been 
with our 35,000,000 inhabitants depending for one-third of our 
necessary food supplies from foreign countries, unless by a peculiarly 
fortunate coincidence during this period of unqualified dearth, re- 
lieved by only two average years of productiveness, we had not been 
able to draw upon America for cheap food? That food must be 
paid for, however, cheap though it be, and the famine with which 
we were threatened regarding food did not fortunately affect our 
manufactures. We still found customers in the world’s markets 
ready to buy from us. We sold largely, and bought corn, besides 
foreign securities, &c., with our surplus. 

Let us now suppose that our trade had failed to find a market in 
the same way as our fields had failed to receive the sun. The great 
overworked, underfed, barely existing, and improvidently self-pro- 
ducing fourteen millions of operatives Mr. D. Morris refers to would be 
starving, and in all probability animated by a most dangerous spirit of 
sedition. Those selfsame uneducated and careless voters, who witness 
the doings of their parliamentary representatives with the indifference 
which we have said they would have shown for a travelling menagerie, 
would be among the most rampant of the disturbers of social order. 
It is here that the question of the laws affecting property would become 
a vital question. You cannot effectually dragoon a people who have 
the power of sending as their representatives to Parliament members 
pledged to carry out organic reforms of the country’s laws. You 
could not under these circumstances protect the interests of a land- 
owning minority and a body of manufacturing capitalists against 
the revolutionary measures which the electorate might insist upon at 
such a period of failing prosperity in trade. 
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Those many anomalies which are tacitly accepted and hardly 
even cared for in a period of general prosperity would be ruthlessly 
dealt’ with by a thoroughly democratic Parliament. A considerable 
depression was lately and is still holding in its grip one of the chief 
industries of the nation. Fortunately for the privileged classes the 
chief consequences of the depression are borne by the land-owners 
themselves in the shape of reduced rents and diminished incomes, 
The trader’s turn might come next, and it is to be doubted if he will 
be equally ready to accept reductions of his profits or loss of his 
capital, from the simple fact that his capital is of a more movable 
character than the landowner’s, and it does not of itself possess the 
advantage of conferring social and political importance. The extra- 
ordinary and almost complete concentration of land and capital in the 
hands of large capitalists in this country will prove a grave source of 
peril to our institutions the day we are brought face to face with a 
starving electorate of labourers and operatives. What use will it be 
in those days for Tory candidates to continue their bleatings about 
Fair Trade, the indefeasible rights of property, and the dignity of the 
Empire abroad ? They would be howled down, and hooted from every 
political platform in the country. The various supporters whom they 
had formerly captivated by their specious theories would be the first 
to assist in their political execution. On which side would be 
found the Jingo politicians of the London music halls and taverns 
when they found themselves out of employment and their families 
starving ? and how would the Tory exclusionist of London villadom 
in the suburbs register his vote when he found the poor rates and 
income tax mounting up against him ? 

Emigration cannot be forced upon a people wholesale, as we have 
seen in Ireland, for the simple benefit of a class; the house at home 
will be gutted before one man will consent to leave it against his own 
will and free inclination. What, then, is to be the cure? Where 
is the dyke to be erected against the possible inroad of a revolu- 
tionary sea? Opportunism should be our guide. The gradual 
diffusion of landed and other property among the masses by dis- 
couraging the system of entails and life interest—the encouragement 
of thrift, and of self-respect and independence among the people, 
the gradual education of the labouring classes in political know- 
ledge, the creation of a decentralised system of government, and 
especially the inculcation of providence in marriage—these are the 
main methods on which a Liberal -party should rely to prepare for 
eventualities, which, as we have said, no prudent or farseeing 
statesmen should ignore. 

The Church, if it is to exist as an institution, would do well to 
take an active part in the scheme of general liberal education 
of the people. It is quite as much interested as the politician 
in the problems of the future. Its own existence is not assured to it 
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by a lease in perpetuity. Its nine millions a year of revenue is 
not intended solely to enable it to maintain a genteel class of 
teachers of one particular view of the dogmas of Christianity. The 
example of family improvidence, which many of its members are 
not ashamed to be guilty of, is not one whit less mournful as an 
example to the poorer classes than the irresponsible rubbish which 
the politician often thinks fit to discharge himself of for the benefit 
of the free and independent electors. Some persons would seem to 
think that, because within the last few years an embryonic system of 
primary education, founded on a more or less religious basis, has been 
provided for the people, we are at liberty to rest and be thankful 
that the country possesses the necessary machinery for civilising the 
labouring classes. Education, however, is unworthy of its name if it 
is simply to stop short at a system of pedantic book-teaching, 
flavoured with an admixture of mild, undenominational religious 
teaching. The narrow-minded education of the school of Jesuits, 
with its solid backbone of fanaticism, would be better than such 
colloidal stuff as the present board schools sometimes offer under the 
name of national education. What this sort of half-hearted state of 
education is likely to produce we can judge of by the opinion of one of 
the boldest and ablest speakers of naked truths that natural science 
has produced, either in England or abroad. Professor Huxley in one 
of his Lay Sermons ‘ On Liberal Education’ says :— 

A workman has to bear hard labour, and perhaps privation, while he sees 
others rolling in wealth and feeding their dogs with what would keep his children 
from starving. Would it not be well to have helped that man to calm the 
natural promptings of discontent, by shewing him in his youth the necessary con- 
nection of the moral law which prohibits stealing with the stability of society,— 
by showing to him, once for all, that it is better for his own people, better for him- 
self, better for future generations, that he should starve than steal? Ifyou have 
no foundation of knowledge and habit of thought to work upon, what chance have 
you of persuading the hungry man that a capitalist is not a thief, ‘ with a circum- 


bendibus ’?—and if he honestly believes that, of what avail is it to quote the com- 
mandm ent against stealing when he proposes to make the capitalist disgorge ? 


It should not be forgotten, whatever the self-complacent politician 
may say, that the institutions of this country will sooner or later have 
to descend a steep and lengthy gradient before they have arrived on 
a level with the ideas which prevail in most other democratically- 
governed countries in the world. Day by day the government of the 
people by themselves is growing into a living reality. No period in our 
history offers a more valuable study to the sincere Liberal than the 
present. So many questions of first importance have been success- 
fully staved off, or scotched by the obstructive tactics of succeeding 
generations of the Tory party, whether in office or out of office, 
that we have before usa long standivg list of dangerous arrears. 
There are signs, we have said, that certain of our so-called Whig 
leaders are not enthusiastically anxious tu deal-with these problems. 
VoL. XI.—No. 60. R ~ 
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The matter of representation of the people, and the redistribution of 
electoral centres, is one vast question which has endless bearings on 
the future. We have advanced the franchise in our urban districts 
at a far greater rate of progress than we have their educational con- 
dition. The whole tone of electoral morality is at a singularly low 
ebb in this country. The anomalous position of the agricultural 
labourer, with regard to the franchise, is an absolute anachronism. 
He, too, must have the privilege of the franchise conceded to him. 
How great, then, is the need of extending his political and social educa- 
tion! The reforms such as must be made not only in our land-laws 
regarding the tenure of the land, but the still wider question of the 
devolution of property, and the restrictions which shall be allowed in 
the form of settlements regarding it, is a subject which we cannot 
expect to see satisfactorily concluded during the life-time of a single 
generation. ‘ 

The eminent and venerable statesman who still presides over 
the destinies of this country will not, as he tells us, be for ever 
with us. He will not be able to see any more than ourselves 
the eventual form which these many measures of crucial change 
in our social institutions will take. He represents to us the one 
existing link between the two diverging elements of the Liberal 
party. By birth, by antecedents, by property, by inclination— 
a Whig; he is, on the other hand, by his intellect, by his 
sympathies with the people, by his distrust of political caste, 
a Radical. Trusted by all parties among the Liberal ranks, 
he is naturally an object of fear and detestation to his political 
opponents. Yet it may come to pass, should the Liberal party fail 
to realise their function, that he will be the last minister of the 
Liberal party endowed with an affectionate veneration for existing 
institutions. The House of Lords has gravely to fear the conduct of 
a minister who should feel himself independent of the feelings of the 
Upper House. Reform, we have said, in the constitution of that 
Upper House, is a subject which moderate Liberals of the Oppor- 
tunist school should gravely ponder, if we are to preserve the cha- 
racter which an English Upper Chamber is fitted to occupy in our 
national history. We shall receive no assistance in this respect from 
the Tory party. They will never, so long as they exist, dissipate 
from their minds the impenetrable gloom of prejudice and suspicion 
through which they contemplate any change of the existing order. If 
they and the institutions which they blindly venerate are to be pre- 
served, it must be through the intermediatory agency of others than 
themselves. Their proper sphere of action, however, exists, and the 
order of mind which they represent is a tangible quantity in the 
psychological division of the human race. Their function, however, 
should invariably be one of opposition, never of government. In the 
former character their action may at times be of use to the State, in 
the latter they only develop disturbance. 
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If it be allowable to conclude with a symbolical figure derived 
from the methods of science, we would say that the state of civilisa- 
tion of every age would seem, as it were, to be similar to the meeting 
point on a curve of two infinite expressions. This curve which illus- 
trates the rate and mode of development of human progress is un- 
known to us, save in a very small limit of its arc. The history of 
the past reveals to us but a few steps of backward integration, while 
the differentiation of the present tells us but the next few steps of 
the immediate future. We are acquainted with no known function 
which shall enable us to express at any given moment the exact form 
which this curve shall necessarily take, neither do we distress our- 
selves that we are unable to do so. It is sufficient for our purpose 
that we should be able to trace the curve in the immediate vicinity 
of our own epoch. The small portion of this biological are which 
concerns ourselves is infinitesimal when compared with the whole. 
Yet so far as we are concerned, this infinitesimal portion is of the 
highest interest to us personally. Within this small fragment lie the 
interests of our own age, of our own lives and those of our children. 
What, then, shall be the form which our political expressions should 
take? Shall they be of the order of which our Conservative friends 
approve? Shall they provide for the simple continuation of the 
human race in a straight line? Shall they allow for points of stag- 
nation and retrogression, or shall they represent, as we have said, a 
curve in which the race is ever rising higher and higher towards 
some unknown goal ? 

The conflict of political parties would seem to suggest the idea 
that the human race resembles some great planet perpetually 
revolving round some distant centre. One force is always acting 
to induce the body to move forward on a tangent to its true 
orbit, while another, a centripetal force, is always acting so as to 
change its direction. The resultant of these two conflicting forces 
traces out the curve we speak of, viz., the actual path which the 
orbit of civilisation follows, while the two forces of Radical and Con- 
servative action are the two determining factors in the phenomena. 
‘Tis said that history repeats itself; in our language we should say 
it completes a cycle. It has its counterpart in a body revolving 
eternally, with varying velocity and affected by varying perturbations, 
around some unknown centre, the eternal and primeval source of all 
energy. 
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THE BABYLONIAN ACCOUNT OF 
THE DELUGE.' 


Prior to 1872 all that was known of the Babylonian legend of the 
Deluge was derived from certain quotations from the work of Alexan- 
der Polyhistor found in the writings of Eusebius (ob. A.p. 340) and of 
Syncellus (ob. a.p. 806). Alexander Polyhistor was a contemporary 
of Sulla, and was taken prisoner by the Romans during Sulla’s cam- 
paign in Greece (B.c. 86) and sold asa slave. In his writings Poly- 
histor gave sundry extracts from Berosus, the Chaldzan historian, and 
one of these contained a brief account of the legend of the Deluge. 

The similarity in several particulars of the account given by 
Berosus when compared with that contained in the Book of Genesis 
is so striking that many scholars were inclined for a long time to 
maintain that the Chaldzan story of the Deluge was probably de- 
rived from Jewish sources at the time when the Jews were carried 
away captives to Babylon. But recent discoveries have completely 
upset all such theories. ; 

In the autumn of 1872 Dr. George Smith, Assistant in the 
British Museum (alas! too soon cut off by an early death), had the 
good fortune to discover an Assyrian tablet of clay belonging to the 
Library of the Palace of Sardanapalus containing the cuneiform ac- 
count of the Deluge. This tablet gave clear indications of having 
been originally divided into three columns. On the third column 
Dr. Smith read the words ‘on the mountain of Nizir the ship stood 
still. Then I took out a dove and let her fly. The dove flew here 
and there, but there was there no resting-place ; she returned back 
again to the ship.’ He recognised at once that here he had lighted 
upon a fragment of the cuneiform account of the Deluge. With un- 
wearied patience he set himself to search for further pieces through 
the thousand fragments of Assyrian earthen tablets treasured up in 

! Der heilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht, eine Episode des babylonischen Nimrodepos. 
Habitations-Vorlesung gehalten an der Universitit Géttingen am 18. Dec. 1880, von 
Dr. Paul Haupt. Mit dem autographirten Keilschrifttext des babylonisch. Sintfluth- 
fragmentes. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1881. 


Der heilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht. Excurs von Paul Haupt in E. Schrader’s 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 2 Aufl. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1882. 
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the British Museum, and was successful in finding fragments of two 
other copies of the Deluge tablets which enlarged the text in the way 
most required, with several important variations. 

One of these duplicates, which was pieced together from sixteen 
small fragments, contained the usual inscription, ‘ property of Sarda- 
napal, the king of nations, king of the land of Assyria,’ with a note 
intimating that the account of the Deluge was the eleventh of a series 
of tablets of which many fragments were discovered in the British 
Museum. After enormous trouble Dr. Smith succeeded in piecing a 
number of these fragments together, and ascertained that the account 
of the Flood whick they contained formed only a portion of a great 
epic poem in twelve long cantos of about 3,000 lines which recounted 
the exploits of an ancient king of Erech. 

The name of the hero celebrated in this earliest epic poem is con- 
tained in the ideogram the phonetic value of which is Izdubar, which, 
however, in that form must not be regarded as the real name of the 
hero. But, whatever be the exact name which lies concealed under 
this form, it is certain that Izdubar is identical with Nimrod spoken 
of in Gen. x. 8-12. 

Professor Haupt states that the fragments of the Nimrod epic as 
far as yet discovered begin with a description of the sufferings which 
the city of Erech, the former capital of South Babylonia, had to endure 
under the tyranny of Elamitic conquerors. Erech had once been ruled 
by Dumuzi, or Tammuz, the Adonis of Babylon, whose sad fate was 
yearly lamented by women, as alluded to in Ezek. viii. 14. After the 
death of Tammuz, his wife Ishtar or Astarte, the Babylonian Venus, 
assumed the government of Erech. She was, however, unable to with- 
stand the invaders, or, as it is termed in the cuneiform tablet, ‘ to lift 
up her head before the foes.’ In this emergency Nimrod appeared on 
the scene already known far and wide as a mighty hunter (Gen. x. 9). 
He came from the Babylonian city of Marad ; his ancestor was Sha- 
mashnapishtim (the Sun of life) who had the surname Adra-hisis or 
Hiasis-adra, ‘the wise and god-fearing one’ (comp. the appellation of 
Noah, ‘a just man and perfect,’ Gen. vi. 9), the Xisuthros of the 
story of Berosus. In Erech Nimrod dreamed a wonderful dream. 
The stars of heaven seemed to fall upon the earth and to strike his 
back; a terrible being stood before him with claws like those of a 
lion. 

Nimrod was greatly troubled at this dream. He consulted all 
the wise men and seers as to its meaning, and promised them rich 
rewards. No one of them could interpret the dream. At last he 
heard of one seer highly famed for his ‘wisdom in all things, his 
knowledge of all that was visible and that was concealed,’ who, how- 
ever, lived far from men in a cave in a solitary wilderness among the 
beasts of the forest. ‘He ate his food with the gazelles at night, he 
was a companion by day of the beasts of the field, his heart diverted 
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itself with the worms of the water.’ The name of this wonderful 
personage, who is depicted in the representations on the Babylonian 
seal-cylinders as having horns on his head, and with the feet and tail 
of an ox, is Rabini (George Smith writes the name Heabani), which 
signifies ‘Ha,’ the god of the water-deeps and of unsearchable 
wisdom, ‘is my begetter.’ Shamash, the sun-god, the protector of 
Nimrod, first tried to induce Nabani to go to Erech, and to interpret 
the dream to Nimrod. Then Sa’idu, ‘ the hunter,’ went to him, but 
in vain. At last Nimrod ordered Sa’idu to bring out with him the 
two women, Shamhatu and Harimtu, in order that they might induce 
Rabini to go. Shambhatu first went to him, and afterwards Harimtu, 
‘and before their speech,’ as it is said in the fourth column of the 
third tablet, ‘ the wisdom of his heart fled and vanished away.’ He con- 
sented accordingly to go to Nimrod, but determined to bring with him 
a powerful mandinu, a lion of the desert, or possibly a tiger, in order 
to test the strength of the much-praised hero. Great feasts were 
appointed in order to celebrate the arrival of the wise seer. Nimrod 
conquered the lion, whereupon Eabini entered into friendship with 
him, and from thenceforward was his inseparable companion. 

The tablets which relate what followed are unfortunately much 
damaged. As far as can be made out from the fragments of the story 
which have yet been discovered, Nimrod and Nabani appear to have 
entered into an alliance to slay Humbaba, the tyrantof Elam. They 
were successful in this attempt, and they freed Babylon from the yoke 
of the foreign usurper. Thus closes the fifth canto of the epic. 

The sixth tablet, which is found in the collection in the British 
Museum, London, is, with the exception of the eleventh tablet con- 
taining the episode of the Deluge, the only one of which the original 
text has as yet been published in the London volumes of inscriptions. 
Professor Haupt, whose interesting lecture before the University of 
Gottingen forms the basis of this article, gives the following descrip- 
tion of this tablet :— 

After that Nimrod had slain the tyrant Humbaba and had placed 
the crown of Erech upon his own head, he stood at the pinnacle of 
power, and the goddess Ishtar sought to win his love. 

To gain over the favour of Nimrod the majesty of Ishtar lifted 
up her eyes. Nimrod, said she, be my spouse! Thou shalt be my 
husband and I thy wife. I will let thee drive in a chariot of gold 
and gems; the kings, the princes, and the lords shall be obedient to 
thee, and kiss thy feet. 

Nimrod, however, rejected her hand. Thou wert in love with 
Tammuz, said he, for whom they mourn year by year. Thou wert in 
love with the Eagle; still, however, thou brakest his pinions. Now 
he sits in the wood, and cries, ‘O my pinions!’ Thou wert in love 
also with the Lion, who is full of power; thou lovedst the Horse, 
valiant in battle, also with Tabula, the shepherd, and Ishullinan, the 
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gardener of thy father, but thou didst reward them all badly. Now 
thou art in love with me, yet will it fare with me no better than with 
them. 

When Ishtar perceived this, Ishtar was angry, and went up to 
heaven, and Ishtar stood before the face of Anu her father, and 
before the face of Anatu her mother, and said, My father, Nimrod 
hath insulted me. 

Thus closes the second column. 

Tn the following column the enraged goddess is described as 
begging her father to create a god-like bull, and to send it against 
Erech. Anu did as she wished, but the monster was conquered by 
Nimrod and Rabani. Fabini seized it by the horns and tail, and 
Nimrod dealt it the deadly blow. Then Ishtar ascended the walls of 
Erech and pronounced an awful curse. ‘ Woe to thee, O Nimrod,’ 
eried she, ‘ woe to thee!’ When Mabini, however, heard these words 
of the goddess, he cut off the member of the god-like bull, and flung 
it to her in her face. Then Ishtar assembled her train, Shamhati 
and Harimati; over the member of the god-like bull she raised 
a lamentation. But Nimrod, by means of Habani, got the ox 
brought before the sun-god, Shamash, and consecrated to him the 
conquered monster. Thereupon they washed their hands in the 
Euphrates, took the way back to Erech and returned back there 
again. 

Punishment, however, followed hard upon the heels of this im- 
piety against the gods. Anatu, the mother of Ishtar, carried off 
Rabani by a sudden death, and smote Nimrod with sickness. Racked 
with pains and tortured by fearful dreams, the hero resolved to seek 
out his ancestor Shamash-napishtim, Hasis-adra, the son of Ubara- 
tutu, the distant one, who at the mouth of the streams lived an 
immortal life, in order to inquire from him how he could recover his 
health. He set out upon the journey, and came to the scorpion-men, 
monsters of gigantic size and of mixed form, who watched over the sun 
at its rising and setting. Their feet rested in hell, while their heads 
touched the lattices of heaven. One of the scorpion-men pointed 
out to him the way to the land where Hisis-adra dwelt, who had been 
carried off to the gods, and Nimrod set out upon his wearisome wan- 
derings. He passed through a widely extended, unfruitful, sandy 
desert, until he reached a wondrous grove, whose trees bore precious 
stones in place of fruit, and were watched over by the two nymphs 
Siduri and Sabitu. At last he arrived at a sea and found there the 
ferryman Urubél, i.e. servant of Bel. They embarked together on 
the ship, and Urubél steered to the ‘ waters of death.” After a long 
voyage they arrived at the distant land at the mouth of the streams 
where Hasis-adra dwelt, and he described to Nimrod how he was 
saved from the great Deluge. This account of the Deluge fills the 
first four columns of the eleventh tablet of the poem. Hiasis-adra 
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announced then to Nimrod also the oracle of the gods, and told him 
how he could be delivered from the curse which restedon him. Urubél 
took the hero with him, bathed him in the sea, whereupon the curse 
was washed away. Nimrod then embarked again on board the ship 
with the ferryman, and returned back to Erech healed of his disease, 
He again raised there his lamentations to heaven on behalf of his 
departed friend Eabani, until at last the god Ba heard him, and 
ordered his son Merodach to bring back the shade of the seer from 
the underworld, and to permit him to ascend to the land of the blest, 
where the fallen heroes dwell, lying upon beds of ease, and drinking 
for ever crystal water. With this statement the epic closes. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, writes Professor Haupt, was the first to 
point out, in the Atheneum of the 7th of December, 1872, that the 
twelve cantos of the Nimrod epic refer to the annual course of the 
sun, through the twelve months of the year. Each tablet answers to 
a special month, and contains a distinct reference to the animal forms 
in the signs of the zodiac. Lenormant has adopted the same view in 
his work Les premiéres civilisations, and Professor Sayce in his 
Babylonian Literature, p. 27 ff. Thus ERabani, the wise ox-man, 
who appears in the second canto, corresponds to the second month 
Iyyar (April-May), and to the bull in the signs of the zodiac. 
Nimrod becomes the friend of Eabani in the third canto, which corre- 
sponds with the month Sivan (May-June) and the zodiacal sign of 
the twins. Inthe seventh canto he falls sick, for in the month Tishri 
(Sept.—Oct.) the beams of the sun are weaker; while in the eighth 
tablet, corresponding with the Marchesvan (Nov.—Dec.), which is 
distinguished by the zodiacal sign of the scorpion, Nimrod meets 
with the scorpion-men. Moreover, the Deluge forms the subject of 
the eleventh canto, corresponding with the month Shebat (Feb.—Jan.) 
which is consecrated to Rimmon, the god of storms and rain, and 
harmonises with the eleventh sign of the zodiac, Aquarius, or ‘ the 
waterman.’ The latter month is styled in Sumerish-Accadian ‘ the 
month of the curse of the rain,’ or, as we might almost say, the 
‘ Deluge-month.’ 

The account of the Deluge is the most interesting portion of the 
whole epic. The eleventh tablet, which contains this portion, is the 
best preserved of the whole series. Three copies of it have been dis- 
covered, unfortunately not altogether perfect. Mr. Hormuzd Rassam 
brought two years ago from Mesopotamia a small half-burnt fragment 
which proved to be the beginning of a fourth Deluge-tablet, and con- 
tained the very important information that the city of Surippak (for 
which Berosus in his account of the Deluge substitutes the name 
Larancha) was situated on the Euphrates. It was, however, found im- 
possible up to the present to translate the first twenty lines in any 
satisfactory manner. There has, however, been lately added to the 
collection in the British Museum another portion of a Babylonian 
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clay-tablet, upon which the beginning of the text in question was 
found to be almost intact. A cast of this fragment was, through the 
kindness of Mr. Theophilus Pinches (who has succeeded Dr. George 
Smith in the British Museum), sent to Dr. Paul Haupt of Gottingen, 
and the learned professor has, for the first time, been able to give 
the beginning of the Deluge as it appears in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. The following is a rendering of Dr. Haupt’s translation :— 


Shamash-napishtim said to him, to Izdubar, I will relate to thee, O Izdubar, 
the history of my deliverance and the oracle of the gods will I announce to 
thee. The city Surippak, the city, which as thou knowest, lies (on the banks) of 
the Euphrates, this city was (already) ancient when their heart inclined the gods 
therein (to the) causing of a Deluge; the great gods (all these) were there; their 
father Anu, their counsellor the warlike Bél, their throne-bearer Adar, their prince 
fionugi, the Lord of the unsearchable wisdom, the god Ea sat however with them 
(in council), and their determination he announced to his 


The meaning of the words that follow Professor Haupt considers 
doubtful ; Professor Halévy has rendered them as follows: ‘to his 
Worshipper, worshipper! worshipper! Venerable (one)! venerable! 
worshipper, hear; venerable, be attentive.’ 


Man of Surippak, son of Ubara-Tutu [?.e. servant of Tutu, or Merodach], said 
he, leave thy house, build a ship, give over... . of life, they will destroy the 
seed of life; preserve thou in life, and (bring) up the seed of life of every kind into 
the interior of the ship. The ship which thou shalt build, . . . . yards in length 
shall be its measure, and . . yards of similar size its breadth and its height [the 
numbers in both cases given upon the tablet have disappeared ; Smith’s translation 
600 (?) cubits and 60 (?) cubits’ is not justified] and sea, provide it (also) with a 
deck. 

When I perceived (this), I spake to fa, my Lord, (the building of the ship), 
O Lord, which thou hast therefore ordered, (if) I should carry it out, (then will 
laugh at me) the people and the elders. (Ha opened his mouth and) spake, said 
to his servant, to me. (If they laugh at thee) thou shalt say to them (Every one) 
who transgresses against me and verily I... and I will the (wide 
heaven’s) vault . . . . judge will I aboveand be(low). Then shut not to (thy door) 
(until shall come) the time, that I will send thee word. (Then) enter in through 
the door of the ship, (and) bring into its interior thy store of corn, all thy property 
and goods, thy (family), thy servants and thy maids, and (also) thy relations. The 
(cattle) of the field, the wild-beast of the field, all what .. . (will I) send (to) 
thee up, that (they all) may wait at the door. (Adra)-hasis opened his mouth, and 
spake, he said to Ba (his) Lord, O my Lord no (body) has (ever) built a ship (in 
this manner) (upon the l)and; may I see and theship.... 

upon the land . . . as thou hast ordered. 

Then built I accordingly the ship, and provided it with the means of sustenance. 
I divided its interior into. . divisions, I looked to the joints, and filled them up, 
three sars of pitch I poured over its outer side, three sars of pitch over its inner 
side, 

The last paragraph is given in Professor Haupt’s Lecture, but does 
not, for some reason or other, appear in his excursus to Professor 
Schrader’s work. 


(All that I had) I brought together; all that I had in silver I brought to- 
gether; all that I had in gold I brought together, all that I had of living seed (I 
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brought together), and all this I brought upon the ship; all my male and female 
domestics, the cattle of the field, the wild-beast of the field, also all my relations I let 
embark, As now the sun brought on the appointed time, then spake a voice (?) 
in the evening will the heavens rain destruction, enter into the int(erior) of the 
ship, and shut thy door. The appointed time has arrived, spake the voice (?) in 
the evening will the heavens rain destruction. With terror I looked to the going 
down of the sun on (this) day (?), the day (which) for the embarkation (was ap- 
pointed), fear had I, (yet) I stepped into the interior of the ship and shut my door 
(behind me), in order to close up the ship. To the Buzurkurgal, the steersman, | 
gave over the great erection together with its cargo. 

Then Maé-shéri-ina-namari [water of the morning-redness at day-break?] 
erected itself from the bottom of the heaven, a dark cloud, in whose midst Ramin 
let. his thunder crash, while Nebo and Sérru rushed loose upon one another, the 
throne-bearers strode over mountain and valley. The mighty Pestilence-god un- 
chained the whirlwinds, Adar let the canals ceaselessly overflow, the Anunnaki 
[the gods of the great subterranean water] brought floods, the earth they caused 
to tremble through their power, Ramin’s billows-swell reached even up to the 
heayen ; all light lapsed into (darkness). 

. .. the earth they devastatedas ..... they carried on thereby war against 
men. The brother looked not any more after his brother, men concerned 
themselves no more about one another. In heaven the gods feared themselves be- 
fore the deluge, and sought refuge, they ascended up to the heaven of the god Anu, 
As a dog upon his bed, the gods cowered down together on the lattice of the 
heaven. 

Ishtar screamed like a woman in travail, there cried the sublime goddess with 
loud voice. (Everything) is turned into slime, which I have announced before the 
gods as an (impending) calamity. Therefore have I before the gods announced 
the calamity, the war of annihilation against my men have I announced. I, how- 
ever, do not bring forth men for this purpose that they like a brood of fishes should 
fill the sea! 

There wept the gods with her over the Anunnaki [the gods of the great (sub- 
terranean) water], upon one spot the gods sat mourning. The lips they pressed 
together .... Six days and seven nights maintained wind, flood and storm the 
upper hand, at the breaking of the seventh day (however), the storm slackened, 
the flood, which had carried on a war like a (mighty) army, quieted itself; the sea 
abated, and storm and flood ceased. 

I sailed through the sea lamenting, that the dwelling-places of men were turned 
into slime ; like trunks of trees floated the corpses about. A crevice I had opened 
and as the light of day fell upon my countenance, then I quivered all through and sat 
myself down weeping, over my countenance flowed my tears. I sailed through the 
lands (now) a fearful sea, then emerged a piece of land twelve measures high. 
Towards the land of Nizir [which probably means ‘ deliverance’ ] steered the ship. 
The mountain of the land Nizir held the ship fast, and let it no more loose. On the 
first, on the second day the mountain of Nizir held the ship fast &c., (also) on the 
8rd and 4th day the mountain of Nizir held &c., (also) on the 5th and 6th day 
the mountain of Nizir, &e. At the breaking of the 7th day, I took a dove out 
and let her fly. The dove flew here and there, but there was no resting-place 
there, therefore she returned again back. Then took I a swallow out and let her 
fly. The swallow flew here and there; but as there was no resting-place so she 

returned again back. Then tookIa raven out and let it fly. The raven flew 
away, and as it saw that the water was falling it came again near (the ship), as it 
waded cautiously (?) (through the water), but it did not return back again. Then 
let I (all) out to the four winds, a sacrifice I offered. I erected here an altar upon the 
height of the summit of the mountain, even seven Adagur-vessels [#.e. vessels con- 
taining each a seah, 2} gallons] I set up, under them I. spread calamus, cedar- 
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wood and riggir. The gods inhaled the savour, the gods inhaled the sweet-smell- 
ing savour, like flies the gods collected themselves over the offerer. 

When the goddess Ishtar came up, she lifted up on high the great bows (?) 
which Anu had made according these gods. By the jewels of 
my neck! (said she) I will not forget these days, I will think (of them) and they 
shall not be forgotten for ever. The gods may come to the altar, Bél (only) shall 
not come to the altar, because he has acted inconsiderately, and has caused the 
deluge, and has given over my men to destruction. 

When the god Bél came upand saw the ship, he stopped, full of anger (?) was 
he filled against the gods and the Igigi([the spirits of the heaven]: ‘ What soul has 
then escaped ! No man shall remain alive in the destruction.’ Then opened Adur 
his mouth and spake, he said to the warlike Bél, ‘ Who except Ex» (can) have 
known the matter? a knew (thereof) and has informed him of all!’ 

Then opened fa his mouth and spake, he said to the warlike Bél : ‘Thou art 
the warlike leader of the gods, (but) wherefore, wherefore hast thou acted so un- 
considerately and caused the deluge? Upon the sinner let his sins fall, upon the 
wicked let (his) wickedness fall. Be thou entreated, that he may not be destroyed, 
be gracious, that he may not .... In place of again causing a deluge, let lions 
come and diminish mankind; in place of again causing a deluge, let hyenas 
come and diminish mankind ; in place of again causing a deluge, let a famine occur, 
and (depopulate) the land; instead of again causing a deluge, let the Pestilence- 
god come and diminish mankind! I have not communicated (to him) the deter- 
mination of the great gods, a dream (only) I sent to Adra-hisis and he understood 


the determination of the gods. 


The meaning of this clause is, as Professor Haupt has noted, that 
Adra-hisis possessed by his piety the gift of understanding dreams. 
Had he been a godless man he could not have understood the dream 


aright, or known of the coming Deluge. 


Then came Bél to reason, he stepped up into the interior of the ship, seized my 
hand and lifted me up, lifted up also my wife, and put her hand in mine, turned 
himself to us, stepped between us and blessed us: ‘ Hitherto was Shamash-napishti 
[the sun of life} a man, now, however, shall Shamash-napishti and his wife together 
be raised to the gods. Shamash-napishti shall dwell in the far land at the mouth 
of the streams!’ Then they took me and translated me into the far land at the 


mouth of the streams. 


Here closes the episode of the Deluge in the Nimrod epic. 

Several very interesting questions arise in reference to the fore- 
going narrative, some of which may here in conclusion be glanced at. 

In the first place the similarity of the phraseology used in many 
parts of the Babylonian account with the narrative of the Book of 
Genesis is most striking. We may instance the word used for the 
Deluge in both narratives, the description given of the characters of 
the Adra-hisis and Noah, the expression used with respect to the 
destruction of all flesh, and phrases such as the cattle of the field and 
the wild beast of the field. 

But the two narratives present most striking differences. We do 
not here so much refer to the polytheism of the one, and the mono- 
theism which characterises the other narrative, or even the very 
different manner in which the sin of man is spoken of in the two 
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narratives. But we rather refer to the fact that no mention what- 
ever occurs in the Babylonian narrative of ‘ the covenant’ made after 
the Deluge, which forms so important a feature in the Mosaic narra- 
tive. Dr. George Smith, in his Chaldean Genesis, p. 272 (or p. 228 
of the German edition edited by Professor Fried. Delitzsch), does, 
indeed, make the Babylonian tablet speak of ‘a covenant’ esta- 
blished by Bél with Hiasis-adra, though no particulars of that 
covenant are related. But in the more correct translation of that 
clause, as given by Professor Haupt, the word ‘ covenant’ utterly dis- 
appears. 

As no mention is made in the cuneiform inscriptions of the cove- 
nant narrated in the account in Genesis, so likewise, as might conse- 
quently be expected, no allusion is made in the former to the story 
of the rainbow being constituted as the sign and symbol of that cove- 
nant. That interesting episode of the Book of Genesis entirely 
disappears. In place, however, of the covenant with Noah, the Baby- 
lonian account presents us with the striking expostulation of Ea, the 
god of wisdom, with Bél, in which he recommends Bél not to destroy 
the human race again in such a wanton manner. 

This omission in the Babylonian narrative is important, especially 
when taken in connection with the fact that that narrative makes 
mention of the sacrifice offered up after the Deluge, and of the gods 
smelling the sweet savour thereof, in terms almost identical with the 
Book of Genesis, though the spirit of the two narratives is singularly 
dissimilar. 

It will be admitted by all that the two differing accounts are by 
no means independent of one other. But the differences between 
them are too striking to permit us to believe that either narrative 
was directly copied from the other. 

In several places the cuneiform narrative throws, however, new 
light upon that in the Book ‘of Genesis. For example, the state- 
ment in Gen. vi. 16, about the ‘window’ of the ark, has always 
presented a difficulty. One window would plainly have been in- 
adequate to give light to such a structure, and, still more, a window of 
such a diminutive size. To meet this objection, the Hebrew word 
any, sohar, has been usually regarded as a collective noun; and 
inasmuch as it is actually treated in the passage as feminine, this 
latter fact has been regarded as decisively in favour of that explana- 
tion. Not a little, too, can be said in its defence. But inasmuch as 
in the corresponding passage in the Babylonian account distinct 
mention is made of the ship being covered with ‘a deck,’ it now 
appears highly probable that yny, sohar, in Gen. vi. 16, ought not to 
be regarded as identical with ‘the window’ spoken of in Gen. viii. 6, 
but ought to be translated ‘deck’ or ‘ roof.’ The word occurs in the 
singular nowhere else in Hebrew, and it has probably been incorrectly 
viewed as connected with the dual noun in Hebrew, which signifies 
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‘mid-day.’ The view of Schultens, Dathe, and, later on, of Rosen- 
miiller and Ewald, is thus strikingly confirmed that the word in 
question ought to be regarded as identical in meaning with the cor- 
responding Arabic word <, which signifies ‘a roof. The statement 
in the Book of Genesis would consequently mean that the roof over 
the ark was to terminate in a narrow ridge, only one-fiftieth part of 
the width of the entire ark. 

But this incidentally tells in favour of the higher antiquity of 
the narrative as related in the Book of Genesis. The cuneiform in- 
scriptions speak distinctly of the building of ‘a ship.’ Bini élippa, 
‘build a ship,’ is the Assyrian phrase. The Assyrian word elippa is 
identical with the word for ‘ship’ commonly used in Chaldee and 
Syriac. Moreover, the Babylonian account speaks of ‘a steersman’ 
being required for the navigation of his ‘ ship,’ and of the ship ‘ sailing.’ 

In contrast thereto the Book of Genesis only speaks of an ark, or 
coffer, or huge chest. The word used in Genesis, 73, tebhah (con- 
nected with the Egyptian teb, coffer, sarcophagus, tebh, a vase), is 
only used in Biblical literature in reference to the ark of Noah, and 
to the ark of bulrushes, in which the infant Moses was placed. It 
has not yet been discovered in the cuneiform inscriptions (see Fried. 
Delitzsch’s edit. of Smith’s Chald. Genesis, p. 321). The correspond- 
ing Arabic word, derived in all probability from the Hebrew, is 
commonly used in the signification of a box, coffin, and as the chest, 
bosom. The Book of Genesis does not speak of the ark as sailing, 
or of a steersman being required. It was simply designed to float, 
and nothing more. That floating chest seems to have terminated 
above in a narrow ridge somewhat in the form of / \.. The idea 
of the building of a ship must have been necessarily a later idea than 
that of the construction of a mere floating ark, and the simplicity of 
the narrative of the Book of Genesis in this and many other points is 
strongly in favour of the greater antiquity of its narrative. 

Thus also the translation of Adra-hasis is only another version 
of the story of the translation of Enoch. The Babylonian narra- 
tive seems to have confused the two, which are kept apart in the 
Book of Genesis. Was this confusion caused by the fact that the 
length of Enoch’s earthly existence was 365 years? We have seen 
already that a solar myth is the basis of the Nimrod epic. 


Cuartes H. H. WRIGHT. 
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OPIUM AND ENGLAND'S DUTY. 


Ir is astonishing and encouraging to observe what a number of 
eminent men have recently pressed forward to instruct the: public on 
the Opium question. Their articles generally begin by lamenting 
the profound ignorance of the British public on this :nost important 
subject. Yet four or five years ago, when the ignorance was denser 
than it is now, these learned experts were silent; and as they display 
much zeal in attempting to prove that there never was any necessity 
for agitating the question at all, one may be forgiven for surmising 
that it is not the ignorance but the knowledge of the British public 
which they really dislike. Another common feature of these recent 
utterances is that they labour to impress upon the public mind 
certain facts with the air of having made new discoveries, although 
these facts have been repeatedly stated in books, pamphlets, and 
articles put forth by the Anti-Opium Society years ago. The 
difference is that the publications of the Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade tell all the tale, while the new school dilates 
upon Chinese shortcomings, and shows an amazing shortness of 
memory about such trivialities as the Opium war and the Chefoo 
Convention. 

Having been granted the privilege of reply to Sir Rutherford 
Alcock’s paper,' I am compelled to choose between a detailed exposur: 
of its mis-statements and omissions, and an attempt to lay the whole 
case more fairly before the reader. The former task has already been 
undertaken elsewhere’; and on the whole the latter seems preferable 
(with an occasional remark on Sir R. Alcock in passing), although 
the limited space at command renders the task a difficult one. 

In this unhappy opium case China is plaintiff, Great Britain 
the defendant, on whose behalf serious counter-charges are brought 
against the accuser. Unless we have some knowledge of the character 
and circumstances of the contending parties, it will be impossible to 
form a just estimate of the value of the pleas set forth on either side. 


1 ¢Opium and Common Sense,’ Nineteenth Century, December 1881. 
2 In the Friend of China (Dyer Brothers), January number; and in the Guardian, 
Jan. 4. 
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Ourselves we know, or think we know, but one precautionary remark 
is necessary. We are not only the accused, but also both judge and 
jury—an unfortunate circumstance for China, which has to contend 
against a natural prejudice in our breasts that such an upright, 
generous, and philanthropic people as we are could not possibly be 
guilty of the crime alleged. The plaintiff, on the other hand, does 
not enjoy a high moral reputation in this country. The Chinese are 
generally regarded as an arrogant, mendacious, money-grubbing, 
materialistic race, frugal and industrious it is true, but cowardly and 
insincere. A great deal might be said to mitigate this bad inipres- 
sion of their character, if space permitted ; but at least this inference 
may be fairly drawn: if you hold the Chinese to be morally inferior, 
you cannot fairly plead their shortcomings as sufficient excuse for 
your own. 

The Government of China is a paternal despotism. The Emperor 
appoints the provincial governors, who are removable at pleasure, 
and while in office are held responsible for the order and well-being 
of their charge. Liable to be degraded or beheaded in the event of 
trouble arising in his province, compelled to furnish funds to the 
court without driving the people to revolt by over-taxation, the posi- 
tion of the provincial governor is necessarily difficult. He has to 
administer the Government through a host of badly-paid officials, 
and to maintain order with a military force ill equipped and quite 
incapable of a contest with foreigners. Military matters are now 
somewhat improving in China, but I describe the state of affairs 
during the period which we have to review. When we blame China 
for not crushing out the opium-trade fifty years ago, all these circum- 
stances should be taken into account. The worst feature in their 
case, the shameful venality of the officials, is not surprising when we 
are told that they are under- paid, or not paid at all. For us first to 
corrupt them with bribes and then to justify our violation of law by 
their fall from virtue, stamps the course which can stoop to such a 
plea as a bad one. 

Having introduced the plaintiff, we proceed to a brief history of 
the events which led up to the indictment brought against the English 
nation. A century ago a handful of foreign traders, mostly English, 
and these connected with, or under the control of, the East India 
Company, were residing at Canton by the favour of the Chinese 
Government. It is important to note that at that time, and for sixty 
years after, there was no international intercourse between the two 
countries, except the brief embassies of Lord Macartney in 1792 and 
Lord Amherst in 1816, which sought but failed to obtain a commercial 
treaty. These merchants at Canton voluntarily placed themselves 
under Chinese law, and were allowed to trade under conditions which, 
though distrustful and slightly contemptuous, permitted a lucrative 
traffic. The Chinese Government knew nothing, refused to know 
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anything, of Britain or of India, and indeed would not have any 
direct dealings with even these individual Englishmen dwelling in 
their midst. A guild of Chinese merchants, called the Hong mer- 
chants, was appointed, to which was granted the exclusive privilege 
of trading with the foreigners, and through the Hong merchants alone 
would the Government communicate with the ‘outer barbarians,’ 
Under these irksome and humiliating restrictions trade was carried 
on quietly and prosperously for a considerable period. The prevail- 
ing tranquillity was occasionally disturbed, now by the restiveness of 
the foreigner under the restrictions imposed, again because the 
Chinese laws, particularly that of homicide, could not be quietly 
submitted to by honourable Englishmen. But on the whole the East 
India Company shipped home the tea, and imported its cottons and 
woollens, comfortably enough, until attention was called to another 
article of importation, the effects of which were found to be highly 
injurious. ‘+t is now asserted that, opium or no opium, there must 
inevitably have been war between China and this country sooner or 
later. Would then that it had been so! A war justifiable to our 
consciences, a war even not much worse than ordinary wars, would be 
a different thing to look back upon. But it is at least quite uncertain 
that there would have been war at all. A mutually beneficial trade 
between two great nations has a natural tendency to grow, until it 
becomes too valuable for either party to dispute lightly. Add to this 
that, even with the provocation of the opium-trade, it was not China 
but Britain which drew the sword, and this confident assertion that 
there must have been war in any case does not seem worth much. 
There is no reason why China should not have been brought into the 
comity of nations as peaceably as was Japan. 

Opium had been brought from India to China perhaps for a century 
before; but that previous time is no concern of ours. It came in 
small quantities as medicine; in medicine, in all probability, it was 
employed. Foreigners had heard of no other use; and there is no 
Chinese evidence of opium-smoking before the last quarter of the last 
century. It is as idle to refer to this previous carriage of opium to 
China by the Portuguese, as it is to point to the mention of the poppy 
in the Chinese Herbal, as an extenuation of our fault. The wickedness 
of the trade began when it was known that the drug was used in 
vicious and ruinous indulgence, and when it was imported in violation 
of Chinese law. Some doubt hangs over the precise date. Probably 
the first prohibitions were local, and, it may be, temporary. But in 
the year 1800 there was no longer doubt. An imperial edict had 
stringently forbidden the importation, on the ground of its exceeding 
harmfulness. 

The baneful effects of the opium vice are established by universal 
experience. One may apply to it the theological maxim, Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. Two considerations will show that 
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the opposition of a few dissentient voices does not detract from the 
general conclusion. Most of these are quite clear on the point that 
opium is bad for everybody but Chinese. They would be horrified at 
the suggestion that opium should be freely used in England, and 
approve the efforts, or the supposed efforts, of the Indian Government 
to keep it out of the way of the natives of India. Only in China they 
think it is good for a man, or not so very bad, to use opium as a 
narcotic. On another point these dissentients are all alike; every 
ene of them is prejudiced in favour of the defendant in the case 
hefore us. They are all Englishmen. No French or German 
medical man, no single Chinese authority, has been quoted to testify 
to the innocence of opium. Some of these apologists are opium 
merchants, who aver that the drug by which they made their wealth 
isa boon and a blessing to China; or it is a gentleman employed in 
the India Office, who considers opium-smoking as safe as ‘ twiddling 
ones thumbs.’ We have not space to set forth here the immense 
preponderance of evidence as to the very great injury inflicted upon 
themselves by the votaries of the opium-pipe. It must suffice to 
point out that there is no country in the world in which the habitual 
use of opium is regarded as anything but a dangerous vice; and 
wherever it has shown a tendency to become general, there the 
Governments have prohibited the drug. Take one or two instances. 
In our own province of Assam, in India, the poppy was grown: men, 
women, and children used the drug, and it seemed that the province 
would, in a little while, be depopulated, had not the Indian Govern- 
ment stepped in and uprooted the poppy and taken vigorous measures 
to restrict the consumption. The case of Burma is fresh within the 
memory, the papers having been published only last year. Com- 
missioner Aitchison reported :— 


The papers now submitted for consideration present a painful picture of the 
demoralisation, misery, and ruin produced among the Burmese by opium-smoking. 
... These show that, among the Burmans, the habitual use of the drug saps 
the physical and mental energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates the body, predis- 
poses to disease, induces indolent and filthy habits- of life, destroys self-respect, is 
one of the most fertile sources of misery, destitution, and crime, fills the jails with 
men of relaxed frame predisposed to dysentery and cholera, prevents the due ex- 
tension of cultivation and the development of the land revenue, checks the 
natural growth of the population, and enfeebles the constitution of succeeding 


generations. 


This report has been accepted by the Indian Government, and 
consequent orders have been issued to close two-thirds of the opium- 
shops. After this, in the international discussion with China, British 
lips cannot plead the harmlessness of opium. We deplore and endea- 
vour to prevent its use in India; we declare it, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to be poison in England; and it is impossible for us to deny 
the right of China to regard the drug in the same light. But of all 
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the witnesses to the banefulness of the drug, none is so convincing ag 
China itself. We need not’ quote English witnesses, like Dr. Lock- 
hart, who, after thirty years’ experience in Chinese cities, tells us :— 


Opium-smoking is extremely injurious, and in the large majority of cases is 
carried to a constantly increasing extent, and consequent increasing injury on the 
physical condition of the smoker. Opium-smoking is not so great a social eyil 
as spirit-drinking, but it is a very much greater evil to the individual himself ;— 


or Sir Thomas Wade, who wrote :— 

It is to me vain to think otherwise of the use of the drug in China than as of 
a habit many times more pernicious, nationally speaking, than the gin-and-whisky 
drinking which we deplore at home. It takes possession more insidiously, and 
keeps its hold to the full as tenaciously. I know no case of radical cure. It has 
insured, in every case within my knowledge, the steady descent, moral and physical, 
of the smoker; and it is so far a greater mischief than drink that it does not, by 
external evidence of its effect, expose its victim to the loss of repute which is the 


penalty of habitual drunkenness.* 


These, and a hundred other European witnesses, we may leave, to 
point to the unanimous and unqualified condemnation of the drug by 
the Chinese themselves. It must be admitted that among the Euro- 
pean witnesses there is some difference of opinion as to the propor- 
tion of cases in which the opium-smoker becomes a total wreck. 
That some who indulge in the pipe do not seem the worse for it is 
commonly allowed. The Chinese, however, are agreed that the habit 
is always a vice—always injurious. It is remarkable that not one 
single Chinese apologist for opium has been found ; not one to say 
that it is to be put on a par with alcohol. Mr. Cockburn writes 


from Ichang, in November last :— 


The Chinese themselves ought to be the best judges as to whether opium- 
smoking is beneficial, harmless, or injurious, I must have heard hundreds, both 
smokers and non-smokers, express their opinion on this point, and I have never 
met with one who did not condemn the practice as evil, and only evil. None will 
point to cases in which it has done good, none will defend it as being, if taken in 
moderation, a harmless though expensive luxury. The keeper of an opium-shop 
will tell you he must do something for his bread ; but he will not try to prove that 
he is a useful member of society. All I have seen and heard goes to show that, 
sooner or later, opium gains the mastery over the man who once begins to take it. 


All the missionaries give similar testimony, and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock himself confirms it. He told the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, in 1871, that ‘he thought that the Chinese themselves all 
admit that the effects of opium-smoking are bad ; that the men who 
smoke opium look upon themselves as morally criminal.’ One may 
sum up thus: Opium is universally regarded as bad by everybody 
everywhere; except that some Englishmen, who want to sell the 
drug to China or to maintain the opium revenue, hold that it is 
good, or not so very bad, for the Chinese. The Chinese, however, 
happen to be, of all peoples in the world, those who are strongest in 


® Correspondence respecting Treaty of Tientsin, p, 432. . 
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the condemnation of the drug. They prohibited it in 1800, so soon 
as they knew its effects; and they have never swerved from their 
opinion about it from that day to this. 

The first twenty years of the century passed off quietly. The 
Chinese Government is blamed because it did not at that time stamp 
out the trade. Had they been possessed of prophetic vision, possibly 
an attempt would have been made; but who before 1820 could fore- 
see the terrible expansion of the vice—the wars and losses which 
would result from it? The almost steady import of about 4,000 
chests would only, according to Mr. Hart’s calculation, supply 40,000 
smokers; and if his estimate be too small, the number, whatever it 
was, was but an insignificant fraction of the Chinese population. The 
vice was probably almost confined to the wealthy and official classes, 
or it could not have been so conspicuous as to provoke leyislation. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that Barrow, who in 1792 
lived for some weeks among the mandarins, notices their addiction 
to opium-smoking, while the other members of the Macartney Em- 
bassy, who travelled inland from Peking to Canton, do not appear to 
have observed it, although they must have daily watched the boat- 
people and porters—classes now notorious for their propensity to the 
vice. There is absolutely not an atom of ground for the supposition 
that at this period native opium was smoked in Eastern China, and 
no real evidence that it was smoked at all. Even in 1860 the native 
drug was all but unknown eastward of Hankow. The danger had 
not assumed such formidable dimensions as to goad China to the 
perilous enterprise of attacking these formidable Western barbarians, 
whose heavily armed ships were almost as much men-of-war as 

rerchantmen—able, on occasion, to cope with a whole French fleet 
of war—and which were supported by Her Majesty’s ships in tbe 
background, So a tacit understanding grew up between the Chinese 
revenue-officers and the merchants; bribes were given and received 
so regularly as hardly to be distinguished from the dues of the legiti- 
mate trade, especially as there was a good deal of underhand dealing 
in the payment of these also. Messrs. Jardine, Dent, and the others 
were legally smugglers, but the sin sat lightly on their consciences. 
The Chinese, on their side, must not be unfairly judged. They 
treated the opium-vice as they have always treated gambling, prosti- 
tution, and other vices. In China the magistrates do not merely 
administer law ; they keep a watch upon the public morals, and put 
forth sermons in the form of edicts. It is a grand mistake to regard 
this as affectation or hypocrisy. The Chinese regard government as 
a sacred function bound to teach morality to the people, and wonder 
quite as much at the British Government’s ignoring or even licensing 
vices, as we marvel at the spectacle of a Chinese emperor preaching 
homilies to his subjects. Indubitably, all these vices are in a measure 
kept in check by the Government; and also, confessedly, tliey are 
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none of them extirpated, and are all fertile sources of bribes to the 
minor, and perhaps sometimes the higher, officials. So the opium- 
trade established itself, and nobody felt unusually shocked or alarmed, 
In 1820 there was an increase in the import from 4,000 to 6,500 
ehests, and the next year the opium-ships were driven away from 
their old anchorage, and took refuge at Lintin, in the mouth of the 
river, further out of sight of the authorities. Henceforth the trade 
yearly increased in amount, and deteriorated in character. The East 
India Company sent more and more opium: the smugglers made 
Lintin a starting-point whence to carry it further and further up and 
down the coast. Space forbids even a sketch of the slow but sure 
gathering of the storm which burst in 1839. Ample and repeated 
forewarning was given but disregarded. In view of the impossibility 
of checking the trade, Heu Naetse and others counselled its legalisa- 
tion. After full deliberation the Emperor and his ministers rejected 
the suggestion, and orders were sent down to Canton for rigid enforce- 
ment of the law. All this was anxiously watched by the British 
Superintendent of Trade at Canton, and faithfully reported home. 
In 1836 Dent, Jardine, and seven more notorious opium-importers 
were in three successive edicts ordered to quit the country: an order 
they disobeyed. The repressive measures became even more rigorous, 
Seizures and executions were frequent. As a warning to foreigners, 
the Government strangled a native opium-smuggler in the square of 
their little settlement. The Chinese smugglers no longer dared to 
earry the poison into the country, whereupon the foreign merchants 
armed their ships’ boats, and carried it in themselves. A seizure from 
ene of these being effected on the landing-steps of the factories, the 
Hong merchants threatened to pull down the owner’s house ; but the 
foreigners combined in its defence. Hotter and even hotter was the 
pursuit of the nefarious traffic, until Capt. Elliot—who had again and 
again protested against it, implored his countrymen to desist, de- 
nounced them to the Chinese Government, and begged its assistance 
to control them—at last reported that it had practically ceased, so far 
as Canton was concerned. Then came ‘Lin’s raid,’ which Sir R. 
Alcock refers to as if it were a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, ‘the 
one solitary instance of decided action.’ What was this ‘ Lin’s 
raid’? Lin Tseh-seu was despatched to Canton in 1839 with dicta- 
torial power and a special commission to extinguish the opium-trade. 
When he arrived the Canton river smuggling had been stopped, but 
the great floating castles at Lintin were chock-full of the poison, and 
the coast traffic was still open. “Lin surrounded the foreign factories 
with armed men, and refused to allow food to be carried in until 
that opium was surrendered. Captain Elliot and the merchants 
‘4 Sir Rutherford Alcock’s assertion that during the eighteen months before Lin's 


raid in 1839 the trade at Canton was actually carried on in four boats carrying the 
Viceroy’s flag, is absolutely contradicted by Captain Elliot's official narrative. 
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compelled China to submit to our terms in 1842. 










treaty of Tientsin the opium-trade was legalised. 
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speedily capitulated. Lin got the opium, more than 20,000 cheste, 
yalued at six millions of dollars, Elliot said ‘he will sell it’; but 
Lin mixed the whole with lime and poured it into the sea in the sight 
of all men! The news reached England, and war was declared. 
Practically Elliot had already commenced it. Lin desired and pro- 
posed the resumption of the legitimate commerce, but Elliot and 
the British ships removed to Hong Kong; the opium-trade was re- 
opened ; Lin tried to deprive Hong Kong of provisions, whereupon 
Elliot attacked the Chinese fleet. The Opium War was begun. We 
do not forget nor wish to conceal that there were, and long had been, 
troubles about the etiquette of official intercourse, and about foreigners 
being subject to Chinese law. But the immediate and the real cause 
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We cannot recount the hideous series of massacres which at last 


The treaty of 


peace included a heavy indemnity for war expenses and the payment 
of six million dollars for the destroyed opium; but in spite of 
Sir H. Pottinger’s urgent persuasions, the Emperor would not legalise 
the trade. Hong Kong, now a British free port, became the head- 
quarters of opium smuggling, and for fifteen years the trade returned 
to its old character prior to 1820. Sir R. Alcock argues that China 
has no right to say that we ‘have imposed upon them by force and 
against their will a pernicious drug and an injurious trade,’ because 
of their inactivity during these fifteen years! As well knock a man 
down, half kill him, and then say, because he makes no resistance 
tohis purse being taken out of his pocket, that he surrenders that 
purse voluntarily. Hong Kong was the nest of a numerous fleet of 
Chinese smugglers and pirates, which too easily obtained a legal title 
to fly the British flag. One of these was lying at Canton; the 
Governor boarded her, and arrested some pirates. The British flag 
was said to have been insulted, and again there was war. By the 


In 1869 negotiations were carried on for a revision of this treaty, 
during which the Chinese protested against this legalisation, and 
It is pretended 
that the Chinese were not coerced into the legalisation of 1858. Let 
those believe this who can. It makes no difference, because it is 
certain they are coerced now. They have asked release, and have been 
refused. Their demand and entreaty was put into writing, and Sir 
R. Alcock took it to Calcutta, where he endeavoured to persuade the 
Indian Government to agree to a gradual diminution of the export. 
In the correspondence relative to the revision of the Treaty of 
Tientsin, by a swppressio veri disgraceful to our Foreign Office, this 
memorable Chinese protest, the very fulcrum of the question, finds 
no. place. But Sir Rutherford read it to the House of Commons 
Committee in 1871, and thereby laid the foundation for the present 
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agitation against the opium-trade. His Convention with China, signed 
and sealed by both parties, which permitted a small increase to the 
import duty on opium entering China, was rejected in London. 

The latest event in the history is the Chefoo Convention. This 
was agreed upon between Li Hungchang and Sir Thomas Wade in 
1876. Despite the legalisation; opium-smuggling still gives trouble 
on the coast of China. Sir T. Wade got the Chinese to assent to the 
opening of four new ports, agreeing on his part that opium should 
be stored in bonded warehouses until all dues were paid. He seems 
to have overlooked ‘that China might increase the local dues, and 
so possibly diminish, or even extinguish, the trade. But the Indian 
Government was not caught napping. We took the four ports, but 
refused to execute the guid pro quo. The position of the trade at 
present is this. By the tariff of the Treaty of Tientsin we compel 
China to admit Indian opium into the treaty ports at a low duty, 
which we have refused to allow her to increase, and at the same time 
we prevent her from taking effective measures to extinguish smuggling. 
We do all this knowingly and deliberately in the interests of the 
Indian revenue. This is the indictment brought against Great 
Britain. 

The above historical review tears into tatters the shameless 
assertion that China has been ‘a consenting party to the trade from 
the first to the last.’ For an exposition of the vagueness and irrele- 
vaney of the plea that the opium-smoking of China is a result of the 
growth of the poppy in the western provinces, and of the shadowy 
foundations on which it is based, we beg to refer the reader to an 
admirable pamphlet by the Rev. A. E. Moule, just published.’ A few 
words upon the accusation that the Chinese are‘ insincere,’ which in 
face of the facts encountered would be impudent were it not ignorant. 
The remissness of the authorities and the venality of the officials are 
admitted, but these no more evince insincerity in their antagonism 
to the opium-vice than in their laws against gambling and prostitu- 
tion. The same inefficiency of the administration and corruptibility 
of its agents which enabled foreigners to introduce the foreign drug 
account for the lamentable progress of the native poppy. In spite 
of this, however, the evidence shows that the native cultivation was 
held in check until the Opium War and the legalisation of the 
foreign trade made it both more difficult and less important to inter- 
fere with the native growth. If the Chinese must be poisoned, it 
matters little whether the drug comes from abroad or is prepared at 
home, and, as it happens, the home-grown article is the less noxious. 
A memorandum of the Indian Government shows that up to 1817 
native opium was produced only in Yunnan; that up to 1848 the 
Chinese Government strenuously, and with partial success, opposed the 


5 The Responsibility of the Church as regards the Opium Traffie with China. Dyet 
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cultivation. In later years the laws have been allowed to fall into 
desuetude in many districts, and after the Tientsin treaty a project 
was actually contemplated of checkmating the foreigner by the 
encouragement of the native poppy until his drug should be ousted 
out of the market, after which the intention was to extirpate the home 
production. The plan seems to us absurd, but we know on Sir R. 
Alcock’s authority, and on that of the Chinese Government, that it 
was seriously considered. Nevertheless, it was rejected, and the 
Chinese laws against opium only sleep, and are not dead. When 
Captain Elliot sanguinely expected the legalisation of the trade, he 
set it down as a matter of course that the Chinese would thereupon 
rescind the prohibitions against native cultivation. The expectation 
has been confidently repeated many times since, but has never been 
realised. Nor have the Chinese laws been altogether inoperative 
in recent years. Lately Tsu Tsung-tang reported to the throne that 
he had cleared the North-West of the poppy. Within these two or 
three years opium-shops in Chinese cities have been closed by the 
thousand. Still it is notorious that in western China and in Man- 
churia the poppy has greatly extended since the Treaty of Tientsin, 
and since we refused in 1869 to join with China in a united effort 
to check the trade: this fact, regrettable in itself, is the chief obstacle 
to the proper understanding of the subject in this country. Those 
who have never visited China, nor given much attention to the 
information which may be obtained in respect to the country and 
people, cannot understand how this connivance at the home poppy 
growth is compatible with a genuine desire, on moral grounds, to extin- 
guish the traffic. Nevertheless, all appearances notwithstanding, the 
Chinese are thoroughly sincere. The subject requires ampler treat- 
ment than can here be given to it. First, there is the question of 
power. Can the Chinese Government enforce its anti-opium law? 
Lord Aberdare reminded the meeting at the Society of Arts that in 
England smuggling was put; down, not by police, but by lowering 
duties until it did not pay. China, with its inefficient and corrupt 
police, must always fight opium at a tremendous disadvantage, 
and he must be sanguine indeed who can expect that the 
mandarins will ever do more than hold in check and considerably 
diminish the opium production. It must be remembered that the 
anti-opium party in England do not advocate the attempt to repress 
the opium-vice in China by legislation. Believing opium to be un- 
necessary and injurious, they heartily approve the Indian Govern- 
ment’s attempt to repress its use in Burma; but China is out of our 


‘sphere. It is for the Chinese Government and people to elect whether 


they will fight opium by moral or legal methods, or both. We only 
say that Great Britain ought to leave them free, ought not to force 
opium into their country. A second consideration of great importance 
is the absence for these many years of one ruling will at Peking. 
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Minors have been on the throne; the sceptre has been wielded by 
women in the seclusion of the harem. Thus it has been that the 
provincial governors have followed their own ideas. Honest ener- 
getic men like Tso and Shen Pao Chin, Governor Tseng, and Com- 
missioner Yien, have cleared wide regions of the poppy, while other 
provinces have, during the same period, been extending the growth. 
But we cannot pursue this subject further here. As important 
indications of the ‘preseut mind of the Government, we may point 
to the letters published here of Marquis Tseng and H. E. Li Hung- 
chang, and to the treaties last year concluded between China and 
Russia, and China and the United States, in which the opium-trade 
is made contraband. These treaties afford indubitable proof of what 
the Chinese would do in the case of England if they could. 

The assertion that China only seeks revenue from opium is refuted 
by their conduct. Probably, if they cannot get prohibition, they will 
accept an increase of the foreign import duty if offered. But if 
revenue is their object, their course is clear, viz. to legalise the home 
trade, tax it as highly as it will bear, and at the same time to 
encourage the foreign trade in preference, because the revenue from 
the latter is more easily collected, and the production of food for 
their immense population is not diminished by the Indian drug. On 
the other hand, if we really believe that China must and will have 
opium and only cares for revenue, there is absolutely no reason for 
persisting in our odious compulsory policy. On that hypothesis the 
trade will go on although the compulsion is withdrawn. It is 
alleged that the removal of coercion would do no good, because 
China would still be supplied from one source or other, but it would 
certainly do no harm, and the Chinese assuredly believe that it 
would enable them to grapple successfully with a growing and por- 
tentous evil. 

To denounce an evil is proverbially easier than to devise a remedy. 
But in this case the remedy is simply to cease to do wrong, and there 
is no obstacle in our way but the financial difficulty. This being so, 
the agitators might reasonably hold that it is properly the duty of 
the responsible Government to seek ways and means for abolishing 
the scandal. But the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade 
has not evaded the consideration of what practical steps ought to be 
taken. As Sir R. Alcock has given an incomplete and incorrect 
account of its proposals, it is desirable to recount the course which 
has actually been followed. The first proposition in Parliament was 
‘the gradual withdrawal of the Government of India from the 
cultivation and manufacture of opium,’ which bears a strong like- 
ness to the plan which Sir Rutherford himself advocated five years 
before. Subsequently a deputation waited upon Lord Salisbury, then 
Indian Secretary, to urge him, if he could not diminish the produc- 
tion, at least to order that it should not be increased. His lord- 
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ship seemed to promise so much, but the export to China has 


‘increased. 


When the terms of the Chefoo Convention were made known, the 
Society vigorously urged the ratification of the opium clause. Last 
year Mr. J. W. Pease grappled with the revenue difficulty by pro- 
posing in the House that in order to enable the Government to 
carry out his policy Great Britain should render pecuniary aid to 
India. In the autumn a great meeting in the Mansion House, 
London, adopted a series of resolutions, one of which repeated the 
declaration that this country ought to give reasonable aid to the 
finances of India; another demanded a thorough remedy for the 
scandalous Government sale of opium in British Burma; another was 
as follows :— 

That in the opinion of this meeting it is the duty of this country, not only to 
put an end to the opium-trade as now conducted, but to withdraw all encourage- 


ment from the growth of the poppy in India, except for strictly medicinal purposes, 
and to support the Chinese Government in its efforts to suppress the traffic. 


This resolution does not call for the entire suppression of the 
opium export from India, the large cultivation in the Native States 
not being mentioned. If it comes to pass that the importation of 
opium is again prohibited in China, this branch of the trade would 
have to be dealt with. But it is a difficult part of the subject, which 
does not press for an immediate solution. What the resolution does 
demand ‘is an end to the opium-trade as now conducted ;’ that is, to 
the trade carried on solely for revenue, regardless of moral considera- 
tions, and forced upon the protesting Chinese. In regard to British 
India, it calls, not for the abandonment of the monopoly and the 
throwing open of the trade, which would be indirect and very pos- 
sibly more effective ‘encouragement,’ but that the monopoly 
regulations shall be maintained and used to produce the drug only to 
such an amount as shall suffice for its legitimate medical use. The 
support to be given to China is not defined: moral support we 
certainly ought to give, and events will show whether more is re- 
quired. This review of five years’ proceedings shows that the Society 
has gradually matured a scheme which, if not final, is immediately 
practicable, which would entirely alter the relations of the Govern- 
ment and the nation to the trade, relieving us at a stroke from its 
moral guilt; and nothing is wanted for its happy execution but that 
the public should consent to find the money. This may seem a hard 
condition, but the British nation has too much good sense to expect 
to atone for a great national crime without paying some penalty. 
The 20,000,000/. paid in connection with the extinction of colonial 
slavery is a glorious precedent, and is probably the one single item in 
our vast national debt which no Englishman regrets. 


’ 


Storrs TuRNER. 
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THE CONFLICT [IN GERMANY. 


To those who remember from personal experience the great popular 
rising in Germany of thirty-four years ago, and who since then have 
seen their much-suffering country pass through three wars full of ever- 
increasing sacrifices, it is a strange reflection that the hoary-headed 
monarch upon whom the fullest honours have been showered in spite 
of his despotic past, should once more, without the slightest provoca- 
tion, shock the conscience of the nation by claiming his right divine 
to govern wrong in the most rococo style of heaven-born privilege. 
The Prussian Constitution of the 31st of January, 1850, in section iii. 
(‘ Of the King’), paragraphs 43 and 44, clearly says :—‘ The person of 
the king is inviolable. The ministers of the king are responsible. 
All government acts of the king require, for their validity, the 
counter-signature of a minister, who thereby takes the responsibility 
upon himself.’ In the face of this fundamental law, which, be it 
well remembered, had to be inscribed into the Constitution even after 
the Berlin state-stroke of November 1848, William the First now 
asserts his right to ‘conduct the government and the policy of 
Prussia according to his own pleasure,’ by declaring the ministerial 
counter-signature to be a mere formality, in no wise touching the 
independent action of the ‘ inviolable’ king. 

Thus he assumes the personal responsibility, and at the same time 
wishes to cover himself with the shield of his inviolable character. 
It is the doctrine which his late brother put forward, that ‘there 
must not be any sheet of paper (7.e.no Magna Charta) between 
himself and his people.’ As if to purposely nettle the public mind 
by a repetition of this evil-famed phrase which preceded the Re- 
volution of 1848, William the First goes on to say that the Consti- 
tution is nothing but ‘the expression of the monarchical traditions 
of the country, whose true development reposes on the living relations 
between its kings and the people.’ It is a mere ringing of the 
changes on the utter undesirability of any ‘sheet of paper’ which 
would restrict the arbitrary rule of the Prince. 

To add to the enormity, the Rescript, though apparently contain- 
ing only a royal monologue for the instruction of the Prussian State 
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Ministry, is addressed in reality, by a sort of incidental phrase, to 
the German Empire at large; for its Legislative Assemblies are 
threateningly informed that they, too, have to bow to the Grand 
Monarch’s ‘ personal government.’ This latter expression (persdn- 
liche Leitung der Politik Meiner Regierung), so hateful to all up- 
holders of representative government, is literally to be found in 
the Rescript, or ukase. And to cap the whole, all officials whom the 
decision of the State authorities can remove from their posts of trust, 
are told that henceforth their oath of office is held to include the duty 
of supporting the Monarch’s personal views at parliamentary elec- 
tions, not only by refraining from any act of opposition, but by 
positively advocating and representing the King-Emperor’s policy i 
(die durch den Diensteid beschworene Pflicht auf Vertretung der 
Politik Meiner Regierung auch bei den Wahlen). In case of their AG 
refusing to barter away their political birthright for the Monarch’s 13 
| 















mess of pottage, they are threatened with losing their daily bread. 

Are these Louis-Quatorze notions within the traditions of either 
ancient or modern Germany ? 

Let any one who wishes to inform himself on the point, look at 
the oldest written Constitution of the Empire. In what we call those 
benighted days of the Middle Ages, every King, or Kaiser, of Germany 
issued, like a President of the Swiss Federal Council or of the 
United States of America now, from an election in which any ‘full 
free man’ might be chosen for the headship of the realm.' Once elected, ! 
he was legally only a ‘ King of the Germans’ (for this, and not ‘ of 14 
Germany,’ was his title) as long as he kept the Constitution he had - 
sworn to maintain at his accession. No laws could be proclaimed 
by him without the assent of the Parliamentary Estates. If he broke 
the Constitution, the Estates were entitled to resist him by force of 
arms. According to a special enactment he could be tried and 
deposed for any violation of the compact. A regular tribunal for such 
cases was established by the Constitution.? Nay, his very life could be 
declared to be forfeited as soon as the trial had resulted in his deposi- 
tion from the kingship.* 

So late as the second half of the seventeenth century, in spite of 
many changes for the worse, Algernon Sidney ‘ still wrote of the Ger- 
mans (the italics are his own) :-— 

























Their princes according to their merit had the right of persuading, not the power 
of commanding; and the question was not, what part of the Government they 
would allow to the Nobility and People, but what the Nobility and People would give 
to their Princes. . . . Whoever understands the affairs of Germany, knows that 
the present Emperors, notwithstarding their haughty title, have a power limited 
as in the days of Tacitus. If they are good and wise, they may persuade; but they 
can command no further than the law allows... . No man, I presume, thinks 




















2 Sachsenspiegel, B. 3, art. 52. 
4 Discourses concerning Government, 


1 Schwabenspiegel, art. 103. 
* Schwabenspiegel, art. 105. 
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any Monarchy more limited, or more clearly derived from a delegated power, than 
that of the German Emperors. 

In the same Discourses the writer emphatically dwelt on the 
position of the free Hanseatic Cities. Now, Algernon Sidney, the 
Republican, must have known something of the difference between a 
limited monarchy and personal government. 

Like more than one country, Germany had a deep fall. But 
what were her aspirations as soon as the nation recovered its freedom 
of action in 1848 ? 

After the people of the south-west had given the signal of eman- 
cipation by risings along the Rhine; after Berlin had fought with 
that grim resolution so powerfully depicted in Freiligrath’s noble 
song :— 

Sie fochten dreizehn Stunden lang ; 
Die Erde hat gezittert ! 

Sie fochten ohne Sang und Klang ; 
Sie fochten stumm erbittert ! 

Da war kein Lied wie ‘ Ca ira’— 
Nur Schret und Ruf und Récheln! 

Sie standen ernst und schweigend da 
Im Blut bis zu den Knécheln !— 


after the Prince of Prussia (now German Emperor) had been com- 
pelled to seek safety as an exile in England, where it was given 


out he had gone ‘ for the study of constitutional law ;’ after Vienna, 
adopting the national black-red-gold banner, had driven out Met- 
ternich; after King Ludwig of Bavaria, the friend of Lola Montez, 
had been forced to abdicate and to leave the country, a self-consti- 
tuted provisional Parliament, composed of Liberal and Democratic 
leaders, met at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the old free city where the 
Kings of the Germans had formerly been elected up till the dissolu- 
tion of the Empire in 1806. 

Two different proposals for the reconstitution of Germany (includ- 
ing, it need not be said, the Federal provinces of Austria, as well as the 
eastern provinces of Prussia and Schleswig) were then placed before 
that Provisional Assembly. One of these projects, advocated by 
Welcker, the veteran champion of a moderate constitutional mon- 
archy, was brought in in the name of the so-called Committee of 
‘Seven. According to it, Germany was to have :— 

1, A Chief of the Confederacy (Bundes-Oberhaupt), with re- 
sponsible Ministers. 

2. A Senate, composed of representatives of the various States of 
the Confederacy. 

3. A People’s House (Haus des Volkes), formed by direct e:ee- 
tions ; one representative for every 70,000 inhabitants. 

There was to be (paragraph 5 of the same bill) one German 
army; one diplomatic representation abroad; one system of com- 
mercial and navigation laws, of entrance duties, coin, measures, 
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postal, water-conveyance, and railway management. Also, unity in 
civil and penal law, and in judicial procedure; and a Federal High 
Court of Justice. A National Bill of Rights {Nationale Freiheits- 
rechte) to be guaranteed to every part of Germany by the central 
authority. A Constituent Assembly for working out this reorganisa- 
tion of the country was to be convoked. In the meanwhile, a Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, chosen by the Provisional Parliament, were to watch 
over the fulfilment of the necessary preparations, and to take, if need 
be, measures of their own for its realisation. 

It will be seen from the above, that the word ‘ Monarchy’ is never 
mentioned in this constitutional manifesto. It was omitted from no 
lack of monarchical inclinations among the men who framed it, but 
simply because, in the then existing state of public opinion, they 
thought it prudent to proceed very cautiously. 

In opposition to this bill, the Republican party, by the mouth of 
Friedrich Hecker and Gustav von Struve, laid before the Provisional 
Parliament a plan for the establishment of ‘ United States of Ger- 
many *on the Democratic principle. The programme called for the 
abolition of standing armies, and the creation of a national militia. 
It then went on to questions of local-self government; the aboli- 
tion of all aristocratic privileges; the severance of the State from 
the Church; the freedom of the press; the right of free meeting ; 
trial by jury; the introduction of a progressive income tax; the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes; the formation 
of a Ministry of Labour; the introduction of the co-operative prin- 
ciple ; and the mapping out of Germany into more equal provinces, 
or circles (Reichs-Kreise) ; and, last but not least, the abolition of 
monarchical rule. This last paragraph of the bill literally ran thus :— 
‘Abolition of the hereditary, monarchical form of government, 
and substitution, for it, of freely elected Legislative Assemblies, at 
whose head freely elected Presidents are placed, all united in a Fede- 
rative Constitution, after the example of the United States of North 
America.’ 

That programme, no doubt, represented the views of the majority 
of German democrats in the early part of 1848. Some of them, how- 
ever—and among them the writer of this article—held views of a 
stricter national union. A gradual conversion in the latter sense 
took place in the course of the Revolution. Instead of ‘ United 
States of Germany,’ a ‘German Commonwealth’ was then aimed at 
by the Republicans. 

For the time of transition, all sections of Democracy, and even 
some advanced Liberals, considered a strong central authority, in 
the shape of a Provisional Governing Committee at Frankfort, to be 
necessary. On this question, however, the first fatal division occurred 
in the Vor-Parlament. Had the Constitutional Liberal leaders, such 
as Freiherr von Gagern, Welcker, Dahlmann, Bassermann, and their 
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friends, combined with the adherents of the Swiss and American 
principle for the establishment of a strong Provisional Exccutive, 
surrounded by a Parliamentary army of volunteers, with a simul- 
taneous decree for disbanding the princely armies, Revolution would 
have turned out a success, instead of an abortion, whether the issue 
had been a United Empire or a Commonwealth. But the chiefs 
of the Moderadoes preferred accepting appointment, as so-called 
‘March Ministers,’ under the various princes. They thus were not 
only rendered useless, or worse than useless, for the popular cause, 
but almost became personally interested in not strengthening the 
revolutionary central authority to an extent desirable for the esta- 
blishment of real unity. 

This rapid sketch is only meant to show what a tremendous gap 
there is between the aspirations even of the moderate Liberal Mon- 
archists of a comparatively recent period of national revival, and the 
unspeakable claims of the present Emperor-King, who lived, first as 
one of the vanquished, and then as one of the victors, through those days 
of promise and trouble. No description shall be given here of the 
stormy debates of the German Parliament from May 1848 to June 
1849 ; of the many democratic risings in various parts of the country, 
especially in Baden, where the Republican banner was repeatedly 
raised in battle ; of the siege and heroic defence of Vienna during a 
whole month, which ended with the court-martialling of Robert Blum 
and a band of friends of freedom ; of the attempt at reconstructing an 
Imperial German crown, carried in the Parliament at Frankfort by a 
majority of but four ; of the subsequent election of Frederick William of 
Prussia as Emperor by the weak majority of 290 against 248, and his 
haughty refusal to accept a ‘ crown that was bespattered with the blood 
and dirt of a Revolution ;”* or of the compulsory retreat of the National 
Assembly to Stuttgart, where it was finally dispersed by force of arms— 
Germany’s revered poet Uhland receiving on that occasion a stroke on 
the chest from a dragoon’s sabre. Nor shall the picture of the third 
rising in Baden and Rhenish Bavaria, in 1849, be unrolled here, when 
the Army itself, driving out the dynasty, unfurled the flag of national 
freedom and union. That last and greatest movement was only over- 
thrown in a series of battles, by Royalist armies four times larger, 
ander the supreme command of the then Crown-Prince of Prussia, 
who finished up his vietory by court-martial fusillades continued 
during three months, and by wholesale arrests to such an extent 
that all prisons and all disposable strong rooms of Baden did not suf- 
fice to hold: the captives, whilst the mass of refugees, numbering 
more than ever ‘had gone forth from France or Poland, was such that, 
twelve years afterwards, this south-western corner of Germany had 
not a population as large as it possessed before 1848 ! 


5 Letter of Frederick William IV. to Ernst Moritz Arndt. 
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Are these tragic events a proof that the admiration for that 
‘personal government’ which the victor of those sorrowful days now 
claims once more, is ingrained in the German people ? 








II. 






More recent events, of world-wide fame in the military annals, in 
which William the First played a prominent figure—as all royal figure- 
heads play on such occasions—have gradually obliterated, among the 
younger German generation, the recollection both of his actions 
before and during 1848-49, and even of his ‘right divine’ aspira~ 
tions and deeds up to 1866. After 1870 he was fondly called the 
Heldengreis, the ‘ Triumphator,’ the ‘ Eagle,’ the ‘ revived Barbarossa’ 
(would that he had to bow at last, like his enmountained prototype, 
before a League of Free Cities! ), ‘ Kaiser White-beard,’ and what not. 
There was the utmost willingness among the multitude to let bygones 
be bygones. Nay, a positive rush was made, by not a few, into servile 
attitudes of adulation. A great common danger had created a 
fellow-feeling which enthusiastically overleaped all barriers of caution 
and reason. What a chance for a monarch of such antecedents to 
right himself for ever with an over-willing public opinion ! 

Instead of this, a Rescript from which Polignac might have shrunk, 
and which Mazarin, had he been placed in such circumstances, would 
probably have regarded as very unwise, is gaily thrown at the head of 
the nation of thinkers. It is signed * William,’ and counter-signed 
‘Bismarck.’ Perhaps it ought to have been signed ‘ Bismarck,’ and 
counter-signed ‘ William.’ We recognise the hand of the Minister in 
the peculiar style, down to the slips in grammar which so often dis- 
figure his rambling speeches; for, like the Emperor Sigismund, this 
high and mighty Chancellor is supra grammaticam. 

However, though the style is undoubtedly Prince Bismarck’s, the 
text, unfortunately, fits in but too well with the feelings of the 
Monarch. Who can deny that these are again the sentiments of the 
Prince who, under the government of Frederick William the Fourth, 
headed the ultra-reactionary party, and therefore was usually called 
the ‘chief of the Russian party at Court’? Who can deny that these are 
the sentiments of the ‘Grapeshot Prince’ (Kartdtschen-Prinz), as 
his later designation was, who advised resistance to the last, on the 18th 
of March 1848, and whose palace could only be saved from destruction 
by popular fury through the inscription ‘National Property’ being 
chalked upon it by the hand of some cunning friend of the people’s 
cause? Who can deny that the rescript contains the sentiments of 
the Prince who, as commander of the Royalist Army of Restoration 
and Revenge, made many a mother weep in 1849? Who can deny 
that these are the sentiments of the Prince who, at his coronation, 
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haughtily ‘ took the crown from the table of the Lord’? Who can 
deny that they are the sentiments even of the King who, in 1870, 
proclaimed himself Emperor in the castle of Louis the Fourteenth at 
Versailles, in the midst of the army leaders, rather than wait for, or 
even allow, the decision of a German Parliament ? 

But let that pass. For some time this renewed conflict has been 
clearly coming. To those who have attentively followed Prince 
Bismarck’s characteristic tactics, the sudden renewal of his interest in 
the ‘ poor man’s’ lot, after nearly fifteen years’ neglect, was in itself 
an omen. More recently, his jaunty declaration that ‘ we must pass 
through another conflict,’ awakened attention and created alarm. 
Then came his theory of the ‘fixed point in the State ’—meaning 
thereby the absolute right of the Crown; and his still more 
enormous assertion that Prussia is the ‘family estate’ of its monarchs. 
These were unmistakable indications that Russian autocracy, com- 
bined with a Grand Vizierate, was, in his view, the proper form of 
government for Germany. 

In his random attacks he did not even spare the judges, once 
the pride of Prussia. They, too, were declared to be imbued with 
the spirit of opposition, and to render their judicial sentences in 
accordance with their malevolence. As to the advanced Liberals, 
or Progressists, they were simply ‘ Republicans in disguise,’ the 
‘Girondins of Germany,’ and so forth. Naturally, it was the great 
Chancellor’s duty to ‘denounce them to his Majesty.’ By way of 
occasional change, they were also accused as unpatriotic men, as 
enemies of German unity (Reichsfeinde)—they whose leaders had 
worked for national union and freedom, at a time when Herr von 
Bismarck was yet a mere eccentric hanger-on in the camp of that 
reactionary Prussian squirearchy in whose nostrils the very name of 
a united Germany stank ! 

Berlin has, for many years past, been uninterruptedly represented 
in the Prussian House of Deputies, and in the Reichstag, by men of 
the Progressist party (Fortschritts-Partei)—advanced Liberals, as 
Englishmen might say. In the Communal Council of Berlin, also, 
that party has prevailed through the same period, and given to the 
town an exemplary municipal administration. Forsooth, there- 

+ fore, it was dubbed by the Imperial Chancellor ‘the Progressist 
Ring’! 

In such way those were met who aimed at fuller representative 
institutions on the theory that ‘ the king can do no wrong,’ and that 
his ministry is to be responsible to Parliament. Government by 
cabinet order is now opposed to their demands. Practically they are 
told that the king can do wrong—according to his bon plaisir; and, 
let it not be forgotten, at his risk. 

On this subject, 4 Prussian State Minister uttered, come forty 
years since, remarkable words of warning. He wrote :— 
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From Berlin the doctrine is being propagated that whoever brings forward a 
complaint against a minister, thereby attacks the King. This doctrine is the key- 
stone of the mere bureaucratic kind of government ; for its consequence is, that he 
also attacks the King who brings forward a complaint against a provincial governor 
or his counsellors. In France, that doctrine could be upheld for a time because 
lettres de cachet, written beforehand in blanco, were always ready for use. Burt, as 
FRANCE SHOWS, THIS IS THE GREAT HIGHWAY TOWARDS THE MISFORTUNE OF KING 
AND COUNTRY. Itisa doctrine utterly at variance with the spirit of our State. 
Without a Bastille it cannot be maintained; and whoever tries to maintain it, 
spreads misfortune. 

It was Herr von Schon, the feilow-worker of Stein and Harden- 
berg; the real author of peasant emancipation in Prussia ; the author 
also of the great municipal reform in the towns; the author, more- 
over, of the document which usually passes as the ‘ Political Testa- 
ment of Baron Stein,’ who penned these lines soon after the accession 
of Frederick William the Fourth, ina letter addressed, on the 12th of 
May, 1841,° to Field-Marshal von Boyen. A day or two after the 
publication of the Ordinance of the 4th of January, they were re- 
printed by the Liberal Vossische Zeitung at Berlin. That journal, 
in former times almost a Government organ, but for many years past 
now the mouthpiece of the Progressists, exerts much influence among 
the cultured classes by its additional weekly Literary Gazette. 
Showing to the King, as in a glass, what may be the result of abso- 
lutist claims like those once put forward in France, the Vossieche 
Zeitung significantly asked, in regard to Herr von Schén’s letter :— 
‘Are we to assume that matters have arrived with us at the same 
point, or rather that they have gone back to it?’ +e 

Fortunately, there are no judges at Berlin who would visit the tf 
author of this question with the punishment which Prince Bismarck 
might like to deal out to him. Hence his tears over the alleged un- 
faithfulness of the very Courts of Justice. 
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III. 










This new constitutional conflict has been planned on the same 
lines as the one which was fought between the Crown and the Prussian 
House of Commons twenty years ago. It looks—to use the mocking 
words of a journal in the Bismarckian interest—as if a kind of ‘ Con- 
flict jubilee’ were to be celebrated. The language is to-day almost 
identically the same as that which was used, after the dissolution of 
the House of Commons, in the royal manifesto of the 11th of March, 
1862. The tactical manceuvres employed for the destruction of 
whatever parliamentary power there is in existence, are also the same 
to-day as they were then. Whilst the despotic forces of the Crown 
attack the upholders of representative government in front, a simul- 
taneous attempt is being made to weaken them, and get up troubles 
® See his Papiere, vol. iii. p. 367. 
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» and difficulties for them, in the rear, by means of enticements craftily 
held out to the working classes of the towns. 

As a prelude to these Catilinarian tactics of tie Chancellor, came 
the disgraceful orgies of the Jews’ Chase, begun on a larger scale at 
Berlin on the New Year’s night of 1880-81. There was evidently 
more method in those ugly rushes and riots than may be generally 
suspected. They turbulently heralded in the renewal of that pseudo. 
Socialist policy which Herr von Bismarck—strange irony of events! 
—had initiated twenty years ago in secret league with the pseudo- 
revolutionist Lassalle, who was of Jewish descent. The German 
eitizens of Hebrew origin, or of the Mosaic faith, belong, in their 
great majority, to the Liberal and Radical camp. Several of them 
have achieved the most honourable prominence in the progressive 
parties to which they attached themselves. The great statesman 
whose ideal is his own Dictatorship under cover of the King’s personal 
government, finding these popular leaders of Semitic blood a 
stumbling-blocks in his path, did not scruple to dally coquettishly 
with the organisers and approvers of the Jews’ Hunt. An underband 
alliance was struck up, in old Roman fashion, between out-and-out 
partisans of Cesarism and certain shady leaders of a misguided 
rabble. A court preacher, Sticker, acted as the go-between and 
spiritual head of the crusade. The same man, though only brought 
in by a second ballot at the late elections, in spite of his having been 
a candidate in several places, is now in the German Parliamenta 
ehief exponent of this cross-breed between princely absolutism and 
professed philanthropic care for the multitude. 

At one time, Lassalle, Prince Bismarck’s earliest teacher, passed 
for an ultra-revolutionary agitator in the interest of that section of 
the working classes which aimed at communistic institutions, I 
have never joined in this estimate of his character. On the contrary, 
long before his occult dealings with King William’s despotic minister 
had been revealed by the latter himself, I had declared against 
Lassalle as against an undoubted helpmate of the impending coup 
d'état policy. I held the so-styled democratic phraseology in which 
he clothed his assaults against the Liberal and Radical upholders of 
the Parliamentary cause to be a mere cloak of deception.? None who 
read Lassalle’s writings and speeches carefully, could avoid coming to 
the same conclusion. Compliments were addressed in them to 4 
certain ‘ profound and subtle statesman,’ who was extolled as against 
the ‘ Liberal spouters of fine talk.’ A hopeful expectation, founded 
on positive ‘ previous knowledge,’ was expressed that the Constitution 
would be overthrown by that profound and subtle statesman, and 
that universal suffrage would be proclaimed ‘by royal ordinance, 


7 See Ein Freundesnwort an Deuts-hlands Arbeiter, Biirger und Bauern. Vou 
Karl Blind. (‘A Friendly Word to Germany’s Working-men, Citizens, and Peasants): 
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through a‘ Tory Ministry.’ The King was advised to firmly lay his 


hand on the hilt of the sword (auf den Knauf des Schwertes 
gestiitzt), in order to effect this state-stroke (Staatsstreich), and thus 
to ‘ found anew the power of the House of Hohenzollern as on a pillar 
of strength.’ All kingship, the alleged Democrat further declared, 
was in its origin popular kingship ; and that character—he asserted 
—still belonged to the Royal House of Prussia. 


On the day, therefore,—he said in one of his speeches—on which the King is 
put on his trial, and government is to be charged with having overthrown the Con- 
stitution, by having introduced universal and direct suffrage through a cabinet 
order of the Monarch (durch Octroytrung)—on that day I shall allow the State 
Prosecutor to put me in the dock as the intellectual accomplice and co-author of 
the overthrow of the Constitution. 


These teachings of Lassalle were the teachings of Bonapartism 
before the 2nd of December, 1851. Bonapartism, too, got into 
irresponsible power by striking up a shady alliance with certain 
pseudo-Socialists, and by using the restoration of full universal suf- 
frage as a deceptive parole. Herr von Bismarck made his political 
studies on that subject in France, when accredited to the Tuileries. 
Lassalle, a would-be Persigny under sham-revolutionary guise, com- 
pleted Bismarck’s education in that particular branch of statecraft. 
This has been as much as confessed ‘by the Prince himself in 
Parliament, when he avowed that he was visited in secret by Lassalle 
at the time the latter was held to be the mortal enemy of Govern- 
ment, and that he was indebted to Lassalle for many spirited politi- 
cal conversations. 

I happen to know that Countess Hatzfeld, Lassalle’s most intimate 
friend through life, declared, after his death, that ‘if he had lived six 
months longer, he would have entered into a Government position.’ 
Lassalle’s fellow-worker and legatee, Lothar Bucher, who also has 
occupied himself with State Socialism, at all events entered afterwards 
into a Government position as Bismarck’s most trusty confidant—a 
position he holds to this day, and in which he has recently re-edited 
a work of Lassalle. 

All these facts are patent before the eyes of the world; yet how 
often is Lassalle’s true character still misjudged! But then, ‘the 
world wants to be deceived.’ 

Napoleon the Third dabbled, like most usurpers, in occasional 
experiments for the alleged benefit of the masses, so as the better to 
be able to crush the intermediate, more cultured classes which gene- 
rally prize political rights. It is a policy that can be traced from the 
days of Greek tyrants into the history of Eastern despots, and 
from some of the kings of the old French monarchy to the usurper 
Czar Boris Godunoff. As a rule, it need scarcely be said, there is 
generally some seeming basis for this interference of the tyrant with 
the prevailing institutions of social economy. In so far he is able to 
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put on the mask of a benefactor of the people. But he always takes 
good care neither to go beyond a certain line, nor to hurt his own 
selfish interests which are the grossest bar to public welfare. His 
very power is founded on a see-saw game between the propertied 
and the disinherited classes; alternately maintaining order, as he 
does, for the former, and craftily holding out allurements to the latter, 
By turns he either flatters or smites the several classes until cowardly 
or over-confident human, nature becomes so thoroughly disgusted 
with the long series of acts of violence and trickery, that the despot 
at last falls to the ground between two stools. 

There is full reason, no doubt, fur the enactment of laws of insur- 
ance against accidents in industrial employment, and against the 
helplessness of workmen in old age. A State which goes by the 
maxim that in the battle of life everything is to belong to the strong, 
is not in reality a civilised State, but merely a political reflex of what 
occurs in the animal kingdom. Prince Bismarck, taking his rhetoricat 
cue from Stécker and others of that saintly connection, says that 
‘ practical Christianity ’ forbids permitting such injustice to the weak, 
It would, however, be better to lay the stress on the duties of ‘ prac- 
tical Humanity,’ thus including the totality, instead of a minority, 
of mankind. He also declares that ‘the unprotected classes must gain 
the conviction that the State not only remembers them when taxes 
are to be paid, and recruits to be furnished, but that it also thinks of 
them when they are to be shielded and to be supported, so that they, 
with their weak forces, shall not be run over and trampled down oa 
the great highway of life.’ 

True; but then how is it that Prince Bismarck’s schemes only 
apply to the working class of the towns, which is but a small section 
of the working class at large ? 

Let statistics speak! lLassalle once endeavoured to make out 
that 94 per cent. of the population of Prussia have to live from hand 
tomouth. Be that as it may, at all events the towns’ population in 
Prussia, and throughout Germany (even as in France and other 
Continental countries), consists in its vast majority of the agricultural 
class. Two-thirds, if not more, of the aggregate population of the 
country consist of peasants and labourers. One-third only (burghers 
and working-men) live in the towns. How is it, then, that Prince 
Bismarck, in the fulness of his practical Christianity, does not bring 
forward any bills for the insurance against accidents, and for the sus- 
tenance in old age, of the labouring classes in the country? Can 
it be that he merely wishes to set the two sections of the towns’ 
population, in which the Liberal and Democratic aspirations are 
chiefly embodied, at loggerheads, whilst he carefully avoids touching 
the pocket of the landowners ? 

These questions are often asked now in Germany. The deep 
sympathy he professes to feel with ‘the workman and his wife’ is 
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tested by the light of inquiries which often lead to utter astonish- 
ment. His vague references to State help for some industrial esta- 
blishments are being probed by similar inquiries. Already under 
the tuition of Lassalle, he phantasmagorically produced this idea, as 
he does now again under the fresh tuition of Professor Wagner and 
















veal Dr. Schiffle. Can it be, some men ask, that the well-known fact of 
eusted a portion of the landowners being mixed up with industrial enterprises 
ied of (in the same way as some of them are in this country in Lancashire ) 

P has anything to do with his rhetorical flights into the region of State 
ind Socialism ? Are those members of the aristocracy who get dividends 
st the from large manufacturing establishments to be indemnified, as it were, 





out of the pocket of the ordinary middle class for any loss they may 






























be incur through compulsory accident insurance and kindred laws ? 
oa . ‘State help,’ ‘shorter hours of labour, with the same wages as be- 
wa fore,” and cognate ideas, are the theme upon which Prince Bismarck 
; thas likes to enlarge now in a kaleidoscopic fashion. In one and the same 
weal breath, he boldly avows that ‘he does not shrink from them,’ and yet 
; that he is ‘ far from facilitating the industrial enterprises of one por- 
a tion of the citizens by subsidies taken from the other!’ It is a will- 
se o’-the-wisp manceuvring of the most puzzling kind. Off and on, he 
ail is all things to all men; cajoling or threatening, according to the ex- 
* of pediency of the moment. The ‘fixed point’ in his policy, however, 
el is the greater glory of the Crown, untarnished by parliamentary re- 
. Fe strictions. This is his real object ; or rather let us say, his real object 
is the maintenance of his own ‘ One Man’s’ power, with the Crown 
only for his hiding hood. He is of the Ego et rex meus school. Only 
al he has the wisdom of putting the REX in front in full capital letters. 
out 
and IV. 
in 
me In the conflict between the Crown and Parliament, which preceded 
m the war of 1866, historical allusions to Charles Stuart and his minister 
rm Strafford were freely bandied about in the House of Deputies at 
7 Berlin. When men who do not want to be treated as slaves are stung 
Hs to the quick, they cast about for weapons which otherwise they would 
"8 gladly leave untouched. Herr von Bismarck did then sting the re- 
ye presentatives of the people to the quick. Sometimes he would care- 
. lessly, during the debates, withdraw behind a door, and then say that 
7 he ‘heard quite well enough there what was going on.’ On another 
Ge occasion he would threaten the representatives of the people with 
g having the regulations for menials (Gesinde-Ordnung) read to them 
asa corrective for their behaviour. This was in keeping with his 
P earlier Junker notions, when he said the great cities, the hotbeds of 





anarchy, had better be swept from the face of the earth. 
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The constitutional eonflict -of -his “first ministerial career was vir-~ 
tually smothered by the war against the German Confederacy. After 
the unexpectedly rapid successes of that risky enterprise, he asked 
for indemnity ; and he got it.. Nothing succeeds like success; this 
was no exception to the rule. Moreover, Herr von Bismarck thought 
it prudent at that time to conciliate the Liberal party by some con- 
cessions. A peace at home was therefore patched up; steady perse- 
verance in the attainment of political objects being seldom found 
with the many. | 

After 1870, those who confound the effect and consequence of 
an act with the original intention of its author, readily flew to the 
conclusion that the establishment of German unity had been the 
Prussian statesman’s scheme from the beginning. A closer study of 
his career shows the fallacy of this view, as a closer study of Count 
Cavour’s career shows that the Piedmontese statesman only aimed at 
first at the aggrandisement of the House of Savoy in the North. So 
far from believing the unity of all Italy to be feasible, Cavour not 
even held it to be desirable. He thought the South would prove an 
utterly disturbing element in the enlarged kingdom which he re- 
solved to found by means of the French alliance; the cession of 
Savoy, and even of Garibaldi’s birthplace, being the price which had 
to be paid. More than this, Count Cavour was prepared to allow 
French nominees to be planted on the thrones both of Tuseany and 
of the Two Sicilies. It was the nobler group of uncompromising 
patriots among the moderate Liberal Constitutionalists, and, before 
all, the unceasing agitation of Mazzini and the active readiness of 
Garibaldi, which really brought about a united Italy in spite of 
Cavour. The proofs of this could easily be furnished. Any one who 
doubts it might be enlightened by the Deliverer of the Two Sicilies 
himself. 

Matters were analogous in Germany. The Pomeranian nobleman 
aimed at the aggrandisement of the House of Hohenzollern. For 
this he was ready to divide Germany with the House of Habsburg. 
Not being able to come to terms with the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
he entered into negotiations with Louis Napoleon, and formed an 
alliance with Victor Emmanuel, whom he urged to ‘deal a stab into 
the heart ’ (Stoss ins Herz) of Austria by rushing up with an Italian 
army to Vienna. Had the successes of the Prussian army not been 
so unexpectedly rapid, there is no doubt a French army would have 
appeared in the Rhinelands, in order to seize there a ‘ material 
guarantee’ for certain promises alleged to have been made by word 
of mouth. In accordance with what was supposed to be an agreement 
or virtual pledge, the Rhenish fortresses had in a great measure 
been deprived of their means of defence. A French attack, with a 
simultaneous war on the Bohemian frontier, would therefore have 
been difficult to meet ; all the more so because, in such a contingency, 
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a Danish attack for the recovery of the German Duchies would have’ 
been combined with the French move. 

Fortunately, there was no time for these dangers to develop 
themselves. Still, even in the flush of his victory, Bismarck had to 
submit to the humiliation of leaving the famous ‘ Paragraph V.’ in- 
serted in the Treaty of Peace with Austria, at the dictation of Napo- 
Jeon the Third. That paragraph referred to the northern districts of 
Schleswig-Holstein. It was a sop thrown to Denmark for the non- 

performance of a Bonapartist scheme. 

The war of 1866, it must not be forgotten, had been a desperate 
means of getting rid of a steadily growing internal difficulty which 
threatened to overwhelm the policy of absolutist government by 
the grace of God. This is not the assertion of Radicals; it is the 
deliberate statement of Herr von Bismarck himself. It will be found 
in his despatch to the Prussian ambassadors, dated the 27th of May, 
1866. There it is laid down that, in the then untenable organisation 
of the German Confederacy, there was danger of a coming ‘ great 
crisis’ with the most powerful ‘revolutionary outbreaks ;’ that such 
a ‘catastrophe’ must be forestalled by timely reform; that it was 
‘not the mass of unjustifiable claims which confer strength upon the 
revolutionary movements, but that usually it is the smaller portion 
of legitimate claims, which furnishes the most effective pretexts for 
the Revolution, and gives its movements a lasting and dangerous 
power;’ and that, therefore, ‘in the interest of the monarchical 
principle in Germany,’ a governmental initiative is necessary. This 
was Bismarck’s prologue to the war against the Confederacy. 

Few out of Germany know, indeed, how strong the popular current 
then was; how boldly men proclaimed their views; how widely 
ramified Democratic sympathies were, reaching into circles where 
otherwise views consonant with those of the governing caste might 
have been expected. On this latter point the writer of this article 
can speak with some degree of confidence. Fifteen or sixteen years 
of bureaucratic oppression and assumption, after the overthrow of the 
great movement of 1848-49, had gradually brought about a powerful 
revival of the national sentiment. The conflict in the Prussian 
House of Deputies, arising out of the intolerable claims of the Prince 
who had vanquished the cause of German freedom and union by force 
of arms and by drumhead law, fed the flame of renewed discontent 
until it burst forth with a mighty blaze. Ay, some curious chapters 
might be written, were the confidential utterances and political con- 
nections of men laid bare, who naturally inclined towards a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and who afterwards stood forth again under that 
colour, but who, during a time, were ready to make common cause 
with Democracy, out of despairing detestation of a self-willed royal 

despotism and its ministerial dictatorship. 
Men of eminence in politics or literature, who might at any 
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moment have been pounced upon by a princely police, courageously, 
allowed their names to appear month after month as sponsors of 
Democratic prints published abroad by exiled leaders. Toasts were 
given at enthusiastic German riflemen’s meetings in honour of those 
exiles, and for the establishment of a Commonwealth on the Swiss 
pattern. Attempts to enter into contact with exiles were made by 
this or that minor prince, who was supposed to be ready for a 
candidacy for the Kaisership after the re-convocation of a National 
Constituent Assembly. Under these circumstances, the Austrian 
Court, on the advice of a former proscribed member of the National 
Assembly of Frankfort, took the initiative of a project of Federal 
reform, by calling the German princes to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
under the presidency of the Emperor Francis Joseph. But the 
Prussian King would not come. Hence the Austrian plan failed ; and 
the public mind, daily growing more indignant at the want of regular 
institutions of freedom and at the loss of national dignity, readily 
listened to those who aimed at self-government by the people. 

The Schleswig-Holstein war was an interlude. Contrary to the 
notion prevailing out of Germany, it was not Bismarck who had at 
first favoured that war. Both Prussia and Austria originally opposed, 
by their votes at the Frankfort Diet, all decisive measures against 
Denmark. It was the smaller kingdoms and principalities, in which 
the popular movement had grown wellnigh irresistible, that instructed 
their delegates to press the matter to an issue in the sense of the 
Schleswig-Holstein people who had fought Denmark from 1848-51. 
But when Federal execution was resolved upon in spite of the Courts 
of Berlin and Vienna, then these latter stepped in, brushing aside 
the military forces of the minor princes. Finally, Prussia, on her 
part, ousted Austria. Im the same way, not being able to bend 
Austria to his plan of a partition of influence in the north and the 
south, and unwilling to work for a Federal reform in which the House 
ef Hohenzollern would not have had the exclusive headship, Bismarck 
resolved upon the war of 1866. 

It is matter of history that the representatives of the Prussian 
people were at first averse to that war; that there was a mutinous 
spirit in the Landwehr; that in some instances the latter had to be 
forced into the railway trains by the regular troops. But the banner 
of Prussia being once unfolded, this resistance disappeared. It dis- 
appeared under condition of the enterprise being carried to glory and 
victory. This is not what Bismarck’s antagonists say; he himself 
said it, but a few weeks ago, in the Reichstag.. With an openness 
for which credit may be given to him, he declared that ‘if this un- 
fortunately necessary fratricidal war (Bruderkrieg) had been lost for 
Prussia, he—if he had at all seen his home again—would universally 
have been held to be the scapegoat, the criminal who had frivolously 
led the country into perdition.’ The qualifying words, ‘if he had at 
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all seen his home again,’ are understood to refer to his often-mentioned 
intention of blowimg out his brains in case of defeat on the field of 


battle. 


At all the triumphal ovations, at the entry in 1866 (Prince Bismarck con- 
tinued), I always remembered the words of a comrade on the battle-field :—‘ Had 
things turned out differently, you would have been beaten to death by the brooms 
of old women!’ I pledged my existence, my honour, my future, I may say: my 
conscience, for the accomplishment of this work which was crowned with success. 
I gave my master the advice which turned out well. Had the work miscarried, 
my advice would have been changed into a cause of utter destruction. 















The war of 1866 being declared by its author to have been ‘a 
fratricidal war which was unfortunately necessary,’ it will be per- 
missible to repeat this description of his enterprise without exactly 
holding it to have been necessary. Had the South revengefully : 
drawn the logical consequence in 1870, what might have been the : 
result for Prussia! German patriots of the South acted differently ; rf 
and so the gleeful expectation of M. de Lavalette, expressed in 1866 
in a diplomatic circular, that the threefold rupture of the Confederacy 
into a North German Bund, an expelled Austria, and a loose group 
of Southern States, would facilitate a French war on the Rhine, 
remained an empty boast. German patriotism, German valour 
insured the victory. The laurels were placed on Bismarck’s brow. 
Even Moltke, the silent ‘ruler of battles, was only turned into a 
Count. Bismarck became a Prince and a Serenity. 
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With the wider field of his activity, with the larger aims that 
grew out of it, the audacious Prussian Richelieu, the dictatorial 
Minister who at first had only proceeded, in his special kingdom’s 
politics, on the lines of the notorious Memoir of a Prussian States- 
man of 1822, expanded into a German statesman. ‘ Hs wiichst der 
Mensch mit seinen grissern Zwecken.’ It is true, unlike one of the 
earlier Prince-Electors of Brandenburg, who well understood the 
importance of the Eastern Question for Germany, Bismarck carelessly 
maintained, before the last Russian war, that ‘that little bit of 
Herzegowina’ would not lead to any conflagration in the East; and 
again, that he ‘would not sacrifice for such matters the bones of a 
single Pomeranian musketeer.’ But when the result of that war was 
that Prince Gortschakoff called out from Baden-Baden, across the 
Vosges: ‘ Soyez forts! soyez forts!’—then Bismarck fully under- 
stood the gravity of the situation. Without loss of time he made a 
personal pilgrimage to Vienna, in order to form an alliance, or an 
understanding, with the Power to which once he had desired to give 
a ‘stab in the heart.’ The step was universally looked upon in 
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Gefmany as a correct one. What a strange commentary, however, 
it formed upon the war of 1866; for suppose his sudden thought of 
offering eternal friendship had been repelled ! 

Prince Bismarck has had a lucky hand in the various enterprises 
he boldly planned; but a nation’s politics must not always be 
placed on the cast of a die. He who never dares never wins; but 
he who always dares cannot for ever hope to win by hair-breadth 
chances. It was, therefore, but reasonable for Prince Bismarck to 
steady himself, at all events in home politics, by taking the National 
Liberals into his confidence, and thus gaining ballast for the State 
vessel, The programme of that party was but a limited one. 
With an abnegation worthy of a better cause, the National Liberals, 
by their timid moderatism, courted the ill-concealed disregard of 
more outspoken men. Still, the connection between them and 
Government served to soften the asperities of a highly-pronounced 
individuality whose passion for irresponsible rule otherwise scarcely 
brooked any trammels. Nor can it be denied that some useful 
measure occasionally arose out of that curiously-matched combina- 
tion—all the more so because the more advanced, or Progressist, 
section of Liberalism now and then struck in with success. In those 
days of ‘give and take’ between the Chancellor and the Liberals, 
he would patriarchally sit in his Tobacco Parliament, endeavouring, 
in condescending intercourse, to carry on government by table talk. 
Having a strong taste as much for talk as for action, he seemed 
to enjoy the part of a political Luther in undress; and being 
listened to, in his most free-and-easy anecdotical humours, with 
a deference bordering on worship, even he could not be so bearish 
as to refuse all desired concessions to his attentive companions, or 
umbree. 

Still, nature, though driven out with a pitchfork, will return in 
the end. Now and then storms arose, such as occur in the best 
regulated families; there were sudden flashes of wrath and ‘quos 
ego’ threats which sadly shook the political household. To one 
thing the ambitious and self-willed statesman would never consent— 
that is, to the introduction of a law establishing real ministerial re- 
sponsibility. He was the Ministry; he was the State; and he would 
not be responsible to any one but to his King and his God—that is to 
say, twice to himself. Nay, not only would he not be responsible to 
any Parliament ; but often enough the other ministers—his colleagues 
in appearance, his mere subordinates in reality—had to feel the 
weight of his hand; the slightest attempt at an independent 
opinion being visited by dark frowns and by the offender’s final 
expulsion from office. ‘ Frictions’ the superior personage called these 
occurrences; and of ‘ frictions’ there was no-end. To withdraw into 
his tent, to spread rumours about his impending resignation, or even to 
offer it, so-as to- force the hand of his august master whose ‘ humble 
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andalways ready servant” he professed to be—these were the usual 
practices, regularly attended with success. 

Right and wrong are often strangely mixed in human affairs, 
Right, in point of fact, I distinctly hold, was on Prince Bismarck’s 
side during the ‘frictions’ which arose out of the Arnim case. 
Whether the mode of warfare is to be admired by which he overcame 
and destroyed his antagonist, whether his political considerations were 
not largely alloyed with personal motives bearing less close inspec- 
tion, is another question. But right he there was, in the nation’s 
interest. The same relentless and angry energy which nerved him in 
that matter, became, however, unpleasantly active also as soon as his 
‘Qne Man’s’ power was touched by any proposals for a constitutional 
reform in the sense of ministerial responsibility, or even by any 
criticism in Parliament directed against any of his acts. 

Being as much given to chatting as to bold deeds, the Chancellor 
now and then forgets himself so far as to sap the very foundation 
of that Infallibility which he claims for himself. Thus, whilst hurl- 
ing incredible insults against the Liberals because they would not 
follow him through thick and thin in all his changeful moods, he 
occasionally blurts out, when he is in the talkative vein, an avowal 
that, in spite of his previous stormy laying down of the law on 
matters of State Socialism, he ‘ had not, after all, fully made up his 
mind on the subject, or that he was not at one with himself to the 
same extent as he was before, or that he had not yet formed a decision 
from want of instruction.’ Yea, even he ‘had often to reconsider 
matters; to strike out many important things from his drafts; to 
alter them; to quash them; and to work at them over again.’ A 
year ago, he ‘had the establishment of a bureaucratic institution in 
his mind’s eye’ for the proposed law of insurance against accidents. 
Now, he has ‘ become convinced that the mass of cases which would 
arise was such that they could not be disposed of in that way, and 
that therefore corporative organisations’ (whatever that may mean, 
for he has not yet given any hints on the subject) ‘would have to 
be established for the purpose.’ 

Such is the ever-changing ebb and flood in the Chancellor’s mind. 
Still, his wisdom must always be decisive for the time being. The 
collective wisdom of a majority in Parliament goes for nothing. 
When it suits him, the Ultramontane Centre party are treated as the 

sworn enemies of the country; he binds himself by an oath before 
Parliament ‘ never to go to Canossa ;’ and forthwith a granite monu- 
ment is erected by his admirers, in remembrance of the event, in the 
Harz mountains. These are the merry days of the ‘ Kultur-Kampf,’ 
when rebellious bishops are bundled off, and Germany has found her 
second Luther, whom even freethinkers may follow at a watchful 
distance. Later on, the scene changes. The May laws are put in 
abeyance; negotiations are entered into with the Holy Father ; Italy 
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is alarmed by dark threats of an intended restoration of Papal terri- 
torial sovereignty. The Liberals who had supported the May laws, 
are left in the position of whipping-boys whom Windthorst sarcasti- 
cally tells that he hopes they will in future, ‘as children that burnt 
their fingers, be shy of the fire.’ What the next transformation scene 
may be, nobody can pretend to say, except the Chancellor—who even 
may not know himself. 

The German nation has, however, grown tired of a system or 
game which alternately uses up all parties for the object of main- 
taining a Vizierate, relieved by a running parliamentary farce, with 
a frowning royal absolutism as a dark background. In the influen- 
tial position he occupies, the high and mighty Minister has, of course, 
many resources at hand for influencing the elections fcr the Reichstag, 
When he pleases, he may disturb the circles of the Liberals by 
approaches towards the orthodox Conservatives; by holding out 
allurements both to the peasantry and the landowners in the shape 
of protective duties on corn; by using ‘ Social alliance’ stratagems 
with the workmen of the towns; by winking at the worst outbreaks 
of the passions of hatred, envy, and malice among the mob against 
the Jews; or even by bringing a fresh war ‘in sight.’ Nevertheless, 
the tide has of late been steadily rising against him. 

Thanks to the crafty mancuvres in question, the German 
Parliament, not counting insignificant groups, is at this moment still 
divided into three main parties: Liberals, Conservatives, and Ultra- 
montanes; the first of which, ranged under different banners, have, 
however, in the aggregate, a comparative majority as against each 
of the other two parties. The latest electoral statistics show that, 
of the 5,301,000 votes recently cast throughout the Empire, the 
Liberals, the National Liberals, the Liberal Unionists, and the 
Progtessists, combined with the People’s Party and the Social 
Democrats, obtained 2,481,000 votes, whilst the two Conservative 
sections obtained only 1,200,000, the Ultramontanes 1,149,000; the 
small remainder going to the Welfic group, the Alsatian Protest 
party, and the few deputies from Posen and North Schleswig. There 
are, however, 9,090,000 men on the voting register. Now, of a great 
many of them it may be said with safety that they are on the Liberal 
and Radical reserve, and only refuse taking part in the political 
strife at present from sheer disgust. 

This disgust reaches even, I think I am able to assert, into the 
Upper House of Prussia, though perhaps this fact may not be fully 
known at Court. As to the majority of the working classes in the 
towns, it is a promising feature that they have refused, in their ma- 
jority, to yield to the blandishments of Prince Bismarck in the last 
elections. He himself avers that his ‘ promises and offers of an eman- 
cipating legislation have been received in the large centres of industry 
with less confidence’ than the promises of the Liberal Opposition, and 
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that ‘the defeat which Government, and he personally, had suffered 
from the workmen in those great towns, has to a certain degree dis- 
couraged him.’ Again, he remarked in the same speech, that— 


the masses of the workmen themselves oppose the Governmental attempts to 
improve their condition with such mistrust that they would rather elect represen- 
tatives of a party which on the domain of political economy advocates the right 
of the stronger, which forsakes the weak in the struggle against the power of 
capital, and which refers him, instead, to his own human dignity, to free competi- 
tion, to private insurance, and I do not know what other words—in short, refusing 


him all State help. 


This, of course, is the princely Catiline’s own way of putting 
things. State Socialism, used in the ‘large centres of industry’ as 
an engine of party warfare against political progress by an aristocratic 
upholder of feudal institutions and royal absolutism, is not what en- 
lightened workmen who respect their ‘ human dignity’ can accept as 
a bribe for submitting to political degradation. Stung by their con- 
duct, the Imperial Chancellor so far forgets himself as to declare, 
with a reference to an expression of Frederick the Second, or the 
Great, that the Monarch, in order to carry his point, must not 
shrink from making himself a ‘ King of the Beggars’ (le Roi des 
Gueux). Well, a beggarly alms-receiving mob following deferently 
at the heels of an inviolable Autocrat or his irresponsible Minister— 
this, then, is the ideal of a State which the man of blood and iron has 
come to in his present straits ; and he actually thinks he can juggle 
and charm the working class with it! Would not German workmen 
who respect themselves rather act in the spirit of Gueuses than of 
Gueux ? 

Another promising feature is, that the three chief Liberal sections, 
among which that of the Progressists has been returned at the last elec- 
tions with the greatest number of votes, have come to some kind of 
union in presence of the common danger ; and that, moreover, they 
have combined to bring in a Bill of their own for the indemnification 
and the insurance of workmen against accidents. This Liberal Bill, 
which has been referred to a Committee, is certainly capable of very 
large improvement if it is to satisfy legitimate claims. But one of 
its provisions merits unconditional approval—namely, its applicability 
not only to the large centres of industry, but also to ‘ agricultural 
enterprises and to forest administration.’ The landed interest and 
industrial capitalism are thus equally dealt with for the better security 
of the toiling millions, ‘die da unten wimmeln ohne Brot und 
Recht,’ to speak in Sallet’s pathetic words, 

If the progressive parties of Germany take such questions, which 
come home to the masses, more regularly in hand in a large- 
minded, large-hearted sense, a weapon of attack egainst them will be 
struck from the hand of the wou!d-be Dictator, and gradually the 
stage will become clear for a more promising treatment of the nation’s 
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concerns. ‘The time surely is past for experimentalising once more 
upon the German nation after the manner of the grandly bewigged 
Serenissimi of the last century, who aped Louis Quatorze. This 
fact, William the First and his Wolsey in cuirassier uniform will yet 
learn, and to teach them that truth without delay is every free. 
minded patriot’s bounden duty. 

Kart Bunn, 











THE GRIEVANCES OF THE FARMERS. 


Tue paper by Sir Bartle Frere on the Land Agitation in Aberdeen- 
shire, which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for December last, is 
so inaccurate in its statements, and so misrepresents the demands of 
the Aberdeenshire farmers, as to call for a reply. And as the position 
of agriculture and the grievances of farmers are the same in other 
parts of the United Kingdom as in Aberdeenshire, or differ only 
in degree, the opportunity may be taken to explain the real nature 
of the complaints, and the remedies which are proposed for their 
redress. 

Since the article in question appeared, a great meeting of over 
2,000 farmers (representing, it was said, over 40,000 farmers in the 
North-Eastern District of Scotland) has been held in Aberdeen, at which 
agricultural questions were fully discussed, and a series of resolutions, 
moved and seconded by well-known tenant farmers, unanimously 
approved. 

These resolutions summarised are to the following effect : — 

1. The change of circumstances since current leases were entered 
into (the leases are almost invariably for nineteen years) necessitates 
a reduction of rents which landlords ought to grant, and thus share 
part of the loss arising from the existing long-continued agricultural 
depression. 

2. Primogeniture, entail, and hypothec, along with all presump- 
tions of law in favour of the landlord and against the tenant, ought 
to be abolished. 

3. Legislation is urgently necessary to secure to tenants 

(1) Compensation for improvement of their holdings ; 
(2) Freedom of cultivation; and 
(3) Free sale of the produce. 

And such legislation should apply to existing leases. 

There is thus an authoritative exposition of the grievances of the 
Aberdeenshire farmers and the measures demanded for their redress 
with which the statements of Sir B. Frere may be compared. Before, 
however, examining Sir B. Frere’s statements in detail, it may he 
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worth while to examine briefly the picture he has drawn of the 
social relations between landlord and tenant in Aberdeenshire. 

According to the general view presented, the relations between 
landlords and tenants in the ‘ good old times,’ and down to six years 
ago, were, if not absolutely satisfactory to farmers, as nearly so ag 
could be hoped for among a class whose nature it is to grumble; but 
now, from causes which are incomprehensible (to Sir Bartle Frere at 
least), the scene of peace and contentment is completely changed, and 
discord reigns supreme. 

Turning to details, Sir Bartle says on the game question: “In 
the good old times the burden of the game laws was little felt, 
Game was unsaleable except surreptitiously, and it was easier and more 
profitable to steal the minister’s cow or the neighbour’s sheep than the 
laird’s stags or grouse.” The drawing here is rather confused. The 
burden of the game laws may have been, and I believe was, little felt 
in the ‘ good old times,’ but if so, how could it have been easier to 
steal sheep than to poach grouse? In ‘the good old times’ the 


burden of cattle-lifting or sheep-stealing was hanging, a burden many 
had to bear, and doubtless did not find to be light. 

Sir Bartle supports the assertion made by game preservers that 
the number of people on afforested land is greater than lived on the 
sheep farms and crofts before they were converted into deer forests, 


If Sir Bartle had kept his eyes open in passing through one of the 
many glens afforested on Deeside, the numerous ruins of farm 
buildings and crofters’ homes, contrasted with the present solitude, 
would have prevented his espousal of so grave an error. The story 
retailed of a farmer complaining of the fencing of a deer forest, 
because he could not now get a chance of killing stags in winter, 
shows that some one has been making ‘game’ of Sir Bartle, and 
foisting ‘chaff’ for grains of fact. 

‘Claims for unexhausted improvements,’ says Sir Bartle, ‘ have 
been adjusted between landlord and tenant without much reference 
to law courts.’ If this simply means that there have been few law- 
suits about tenants’ improvements, the statement is true. How 
could there be lawsuits when tenants had no legal claim to go into 
court with? Without any redress they had to submit to the injustice 
of either having their rents raised or of surrendering their im- 
provements with the farm to the landlord. I do not recollect 
any single case where a tenant leaving an improved farm got any 
compensation whatever, and to say that there have been few law- 
suits, because compensation was settled by mutual agreement, is 
wholly inaccurate. Nothing perhaps could more clearly show com- 
plete ignorance of the whole subject than such a statement. Why, 
the fact that the tenants’ improvements have been appropriated by 
the landlords without compensation, coupled with excessive rent, is 


the gist of their present complaints. 
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‘ The tenants have talked,’ says Sir Bartle Frere, ‘ seriously and 
systematically of withholding rents,’ &c. So grave a charge ought 
only to have been made on clear and distinct evidence. All that 
individual farmers may have been tempted to say, smarting under 
the feeling that their rents were greater than they could pay, let 
them work never so hard, it is, of course, impossible for me to know; 
put I do not hesitate to say that the statement as made by Sir Bartle 
Frere, ‘ The tenants have talked seriously and systematically of with- 
holding rents,’ is utterly absurd. 

Meanwhile the shrewd Aberdeenshire farmers, as Sir Bartle 
Frere calls them, will, from the mauner in which they and their 
affairs have been dealt with, form a shrewd notion of the treatment 
King Cetewayo experienced at his hands and of the value to be 
attached to his representations of South African affairs. Sir 
Bartle Frere has altogether failed to understand the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Aberdeenshire, either in ‘the good 
old times,’ six years ago, or now. In ‘the good old times’ (I fear 
that the best that can be said of them is that they are gone), the 
relations between landlord and tenant were of a far more intimate 
and social character than now obtain. Mutual obligations and 
duties were recognised and acted on. The tenant frequently met 
his landlord, and addressed him, no doubt respectfully, but 
freely, and on Sundays all met together very much on an equality 
in one place of worship. Now-a-days, the tenant, as a rule, rarely 
sees his landlord, and when he does it is usually at a formal meet- 
ing of duty on one side or the other. The tenant is handed 
over to the factor, who acts as a ‘ buffer’ to keep the two apart, and 
the landlord has seldom an opportunity of hearing directly what his 
tenants have to say. The Presbyterian church of his forefathers is 
not respectable enough for the landlord of to-day. He frequents the 
Episcopal church—popularly supposed, with a tinge of contempt, to 
be the kirk of the gentry—and, generally speaking, endeavours to 
increase the distance between himself and his tenants, who, not 
quite unconscious of the laird’s feeling, possibly, in their indepen- 
dence, show no desire to narrow the widening breach. 

Perhaps the first public evidence of the want of sympathy 
between landlords and tenants in Aberdeenshire was manifested in 
the election, under open voting, of the late Mr. Dingwall Fordyce as 
representative of the county in 1866, against the combined influence 
of almost the whole landlords of the county. The election, without 
a contest, of the late Mr. McCombie for the western division of the 
county in 1868, very much to the astonishment of the landlords, 
was a further step towards complete independence, and the contest 
which resulted from the attempt to unseat him in 1874, when 
the landlords’ candidate was defeated by a majority of nearly 
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eight to one, was rather a contest between classes than political 
parties. 

The failure of the Game Law Conference between lardlords and 
tenants (a well-meaning attempt to throw oil on the troubled 
waters), held in Aberdeen in 1870, convinced the farmers that they 
could hope for no willing concession from their landlords, who 
had neither the tact nor grace to concede such reforms as had 
become inevitable, and, if granted in time, would have conciliated 
the farmers. In 1881 the landlords had to submit to the same 
reforms embodied in the Ground Game Act, which, with the abolition 
of rural hypothec, are hailed as the first fruits of agrarian agitation in 
Scotland. 

The present relations between landlords and tenants in Aberdeen- 
shire are therefore not due to any sudden change in the minds of 
the farmers, but such as have naturally enough arisen from a long 
experienced feeling of injustice and oppressive treatment. 

It is not surprising to find Sir Bartle Frere making the not 
unusual statement that landlords get only a return of 3 per cent. 
on their capital; but I confess I did feel surprise that Mr. Caird, 
in what seemed to be a carefully prepared statistical paper, gives 
currency to the same fallacy, or rather misstatement. 

Mr, Caird must know very well that investors, in giving thirty years’ 
purchase of the net rental for land, expected a good deal more than 
3 per cent. for their money, leaving out of account the social con- 
sideration and the power over one’s fellows that landholding gives, 
and on which, under the euphonious name of right to select tenants, 
the Duke of Argyll places so much weight. 

A very valuable Blue Book recently issued shows that the agricul- 
tural rental of land in England increased in the twenty-five years from 
1853 to 1878 no less than 10,408,822/., or fully 25 per cent., and 
in Scotland 2,254,908/., or nearly 42 per cent.; that is, an increase 
of 1 per cent. per annum in England, and of 13 per cent. in Scotland, 
on the rentals of 1853. These figures enable us to see what return 
land has made since the adoption of the policy of Free Trade on the 
capital invested in its purchase. 

Taking an average estate in England, bought in 1853 at thirty 
years’ purchase, the investor had not only the 3 per cent. return on 
which he bought, but found his income increase at the rate of 1 per 
cent. per annum during the next twenty-five years, and himself at 
the end of that period in possession of an estate worth one-fourth 
more than when he bought it. In Scotland the increase would have 
been two-thirds greater. 

Has any other important class of investment given an equally 


good return ? 


It is quite trué that landlords have expended a certain amount 
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of capital on their estates; but, exclusive of the expenditure 
necessary to maintain the rental of 1853, the amount is compara- 
tively small. 

The value of the increase of the rental of Great Britain at thirty 
years’ purchase is over 380,000,000/. Mr. Caird, in his Landed 
Interest, estimates the total expenditure on improvements by land- 
lords in England and Scotland during the same period at 48,000,000/. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate tenants’ profits. From in- 
yestigations made by me six or seven years ago, I concluded that in 
Scotland the profits realised by the best farmers did not in average 
seasons exceed 6 to 8 per cent. on their capital after crediting the 
farm with the rent of a residence and the produce consumed by 
the family, and without allowing anything for management. On 
small holdings, laboured by the farmer himself, the return did not 
probably exceed 3 per cent. with labourers’ wages in addition. But 
it may be safely stated that, putting the last seven years together, 
farming in the United Kingdom has yielded no interest on capital. 
According to Mr. Giffen, the loss in the last four years, as compared with 
average seasons, amounts to between 150,000,000/. and 160,000,000/., 
or annually about one-half the rental of the United Kingdom, and, 
if we reckon the money employed in agriculture at 450,000,000/., an 
annual loss of 8 to 10 per cent. on farmers’ capital. 

Sir B. Frere’s knowledge of political economy appears to be even 
less than his acquaintance with Aberdeenshire. 

‘There is an “ unearned increment” in professional fees, as there 
is in land,’ says Sir Bartle Frere. Assuming a fee to be fair payment 
for services rendered, how can any part of it be ‘ unearned’? 

The increase in the rent of a farm may be due to one or more of 
several causes. The landlord may have expended capital on it, in 
which case the increase due to that expenditure properly belongs 
to the landlord; or the increase may be due to tenants’ improve- 
ments, and would properly belong to the tenant; or the increase may 
arise from the general progress of the community, and not from any- 
thing done by either landlord or tenant. This increase has been 
called the ‘ unearned increment.’ 

But speculations regarding the unearned increment are of very 
little practical value, either now or for many years to come. The 
prospect as regards agricultural land is very much towards a decrement, 
and such being the case, questions about unearned increment may be 
profitably left out of the discussion. 

The rights of private property in land as enunciated by Sir 
Bartle Frere are of the most absolute and far-reaching character. 
He cannot indeed see any difference between the rights of property 
in land and the rights of property in one’s own person—the brains or 
hands, for example. After going so far, it would be little more sur- 
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prising or absurd if the writer went on to recommend landlords, if 
the present agitation continued, to take themselves out of the coun- 
try, and their estates with them. It is quite true that both land 
and brains are gifts of Providence, but there is this essential differ. 
ence between the rights of property in them. The gift of braing 
is to a particular individual, and his right of property in the gift may 
be held as demonstrated by the fact that he alone has the absolute 
control of its use. The gift of land was not to any individual, not 
even to any one generation, but to all, past, present, and to come, who, 
with due regard to the rights of others, should apply their labour 
in making it useful to man. 

I should, however, doubt whether it is politic for landlords or 
their zealous friends to raise such questions. A just appreciation by 
the public of the true rights of property in land would probably give 
revolution rather than reform. 

But when Sir Bartle Frere appeals to so-called abstract rights, to 
defeat or prejudice all reform, his assertions cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged ; and when the Duke of Argyll publicly declares 
that landlords ‘ have paid for their estates in every possible way,’ he 
provokes the inquiry, ‘In what way did the Dukes of Argyll pay for 
their estates?’ and, even if that could be satisfactorily answered, the 
more serious question of the right of one generation to alienate in 
perpetuity the patrimony of the nation remains behind. 

But enough, and perhaps too much, of Sir Bartle Frere. Let us now 
examine the nature of the grievances which have caused the present 
remarkable and significant movement among the Scotch farmers. I 
have said grievances, but they practically, I think, resolve themselves 
for purposes of legislation into one—the appropriation without com- 
pensation of improvements made by tenants on their farms. Restric- 
tions on the mode of cultivation and on the sale of certain articles of 
produce are much and justly complained of ; but if a tenant had full 
security for his improvements, freedom of cultivation and sale (with 
right to the landlord to interfere in the case of deterioration) would 
almost necessarily follow. There is the further complaint that rents 
are too high, and in some cases demands have been made for a 
revaluation of rents under Parliamentary authority. Rent, however, 
is a question between individuals, which does not, in the first place 
at least, affect the community in the same way as the other matters 
in debate. 

Compensation for improvements and freedom of cultivation and 
sale are subjects of vital importance to the public at large, because 
they are indispensabie, not only for the full development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the country, but, from change of circumstances, 
even for the maintenance of the present low standard of cultivation. 
The payment of a higher or lower rent does not directly affect the 
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community, but it must become a question of national importance if 
the exaction under long-standing leases of a higher rent than the land 
under the present system of tenure will yield accomplishes the general 
ruin of so important a class as the farmers of Great Britain. Let us 
hope that a timely revision of rents by landlords generally will 
render it unnecessary to consider the question of legislative interference 
in the adjustment of rents—a step which only the last necessity 
could justify. 

The presumption of law, both in England and Scotland, is against 
the tenant having any claim to compensation for improvements, 
and there is scarcely an instance where a tenant has compensa- 
tion by agreement. Even in these times, when farms are hard 
to let, I have heard of no case where a landlord has agreed to 
give a tenant market value for the improvements he may make on 
his farm. In the absence of any protection by law, tenants’ im- 
provements, however valuable, may be, and, as a rule, are, appropriated 
without any compensation by the landlord, even although, as is often 
the case, he or his predecessor has assured the tenant that he would 
be liberally dealt with. If the farm is held under a yearly tenancy, 
the rent may on six months’ notice be increased to the full value of the 
holding, including the tenant’s improvements. If under lease the rent 
is, as a matter of course, revised on its renewal, and itis the common 
and bitter experience of tenants that the rent is increased on the im- 
provements they themselves have made, and that not unfrequently 
to the full extent of their value. Should the tenant quit, the 
landlord reaps the value of his improvements in the increased rent 
paid by the successor; for I do not recollect a single instance where 
a waygoing tenant has been compensated for his improvements, 
however great, or however inadequate the return from them which 
he has had time to reap. 

The evils arising from the want of compensation for improve- 
ments and of freedom of cultivation and sale of produce are as 
great in England as in Scotland, and the complaints of injustice 
on the part of farmers may have as good grounds in the one case 
as in the other; but, considering the larger proportional increase 
of the rental of Scotland, there may be a difference in degree. In 
some respects also the Scotch tenant is more strictly bound, and 
consequently more in the power of his landlord, while in times of 
depression, such as the present, the nineteen years’ lease holds 
the tenant, without hope of escape, till his means are completely 
exhausted and himself ruined. 

The presumption of law, to take another instance, is, in Scotland, 
against a tenant having the right to assign his lease under any circum- 
stances. He cannot even name a successor in his will. Unless the land- 
lord expressly authorises the tenant to assign (which he never does) or 
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to bequeath his lease (which is rarely the case), the law says he has not 
the power to do so, and the landlord may object to any successor except 
the heir-at-law. Cases have not been rare where a tenant at the 
beginning of a lease has expended more than his own money in im- 
provements, and becoming insolvent, by having his capital fixed in 
the land, has had his lease forfeited and his farm relet by the land- 
lord at a handsome advance due to the ruined tenant’s improve- 
ments. In such cases the right of hypothec gave the landlord 
payment in full, and left only miserable dividends to the other 
creditors. 

Tenants’ improvements have been appropriated under circum- 
stances even more reprehensible. I have known more than one 
instance where a lease made valuable by a deceased tenant’s im- 
provements has been forfeited because the heir-at-law could not 
give personal residence on the farm, an almost invariable condition 
of tenancy in Scotch leases. The law empowered the landlord to 
object to any successor except the heir-at-law, and as he had no 
right to assign, however good the assignee, the landlord resumed 
possession of the farm without, giving one farthing of compensa- 
tion. 

Another example occurs to me that shows the extent to which 
landlords will sometimes carry their power over their tenants. 
The heir-at-law of a tenant who had invested all his means in 
the improvement of his farm was a distant relative whom he 
barely knew. His wife, according to the law of Scotland, was not 
heir-at-law to the lease. The landlord, on application, consented 
to allow the widow to succeed, but with the condition that the 
lease should be forfeited if she married again without her landlord’s 
consent. 

In no part of the country probably has more been done in the 
improvement of land than in the county of Aberdeen, as may be 
inferred from the exceptionally great increase in its rental during 
the last thirty years. According to the Blue Book already referred 
to, the rental of Aberdeenshire was in 1852-53 445,316/. In 
1879-80 it amounted to 685,839/., an increase in twenty-seven 
years of no less than 54 per cent., or 2 per cent. per annum. 

Those who know Aberdeenshire will not dispute the state- 
ment that a very large portion of the county has been reclaimed 
from the barren waste by the hard toil of industrious crofters, such 
as Burns portrays in his ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and that their 
improvements have been appropriated by the landlords without com- 
pensation. A newly-married powerful young man rented, or possibly 
built, a humble cottage of two rooms—‘ a but and a ben,’ as it is called 
—on the edge of a moor, with probably an acre or two of arable land. 
The moor provided scanty enough grazing for a cow, to which the 
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wife attended, while the husband worked by day on a neighbouring 
farm, and in his evenings and spare hours employed himself in 
laboriously converting, yard by yard, almost foot by foot, the 
stubborn glebe into corn-growing land. No one knew the labour 
he expended, or reckoned the hours of ‘ early morn and dewy eve’ 
devoted to the toil, but the heaps of boulders exposed in the process, 
and which still encumber the margins of the fields, attest the 
severity and magnitude of the labour. Years passed away, it may 
be ten or fifteen, and the rough inhospitable moorland bears fair 
crops of the hardy oat, turnips, and grass. But the man himself bears 
evidence of the cost of the transformation. The labour outside his 
little croft to maintain himself and his family, added to the work of 
reclamation, has told on his once powerful frame, and the force of 
his strength is well-nigh spent. To the wife, the faithful partner of 
her husband’s labour, life has been far from easy. She has not only 
done her part, by a frugality and self-denial verging on the habits of 
the miser, to maintain a home and bring up their children, but out 
of doors has, in seed time and harvest, taken part in the labour 
of the farm. Toil and care so hard and unremitting have bent 
the once elastic frame, and withered the early comeliness of cheek. 
The worthy couple might justly hope that so many years of hard and 
unceasing industry would secure for them some relaxation in their 
declining years. But no. The nineteen years of the croft is about 
to expire. The holding, for which 51. of rent was paid, probably 
twice as much as it was fairly worth when the tenant entered, will 
now fetch 20/. in the market, and the temptation is too much for the 
landlord. The tenant seems to him, looking at the holding in its 
improved state, to have the place too cheap. He knows little of 
what has been done to make the rent seem low. Perhaps he does 
not want to know. He may even consider himself generous in offer- 
ing a renewal of the lease at the price he can get from a new comer. 
The hard-worked couple know that the new rent will entail a con- 
tinuance of their drudgery, with possibly the same fate to their 
children. The savings of their prime, sunk in the improvement of 
their croft, have been swallowed up. They must submit or go. 
There is no alternative and no redress. More than half worn out 
they must begin the world anew, and, thankful if they have children 
to help them, they struggle on. 

Such, almost from the cradle to the grave, has been the life of the 
Aberdeenshire crofters, and their children follow them. I have drawn 
no fancy picture. Many cases, such as I have attempted to describe, 
I myself have known intimately, and I recollect a valued friend, 
who knew the circumstances well, explaining to me in détail how 
the crofters on the skirts of Benachie, ‘where Gaudy rins,’ had 
suffered in the manner I have explained from a landlord who has 
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made himself rather conspicuous by his complaints of the idle- 
ness and extravagance of Aberdeenshire farmers. 

But the crofters themselves have been speaking out. The estates 
of the Earls of Aberdeen have been long regarded as the most 
liberally managed in the county, and the tenants considered specially 
fortunate in their landlord. In October last Lord Aberdeen convened 
a meeting of his tenantry to consider the causes of the present depres- 
sion, and, as will be seen by the following extracts from the public 
report of the meeting, several of the tenants expressed themselves 
more freely than is usual at such interviews. 


Mr. William Mathew, Methlick, said he was a crofter and had held his croft for 
a long time—between him and his father since the year 28, That croft was once 
six acres of arable land in a very zig-zag position, and twenty acres of moor 
and marsh. The first increase in the rent was from 4/. 5s. to 7/., then to 137. 10s., 
and now it was 227. He had made these twenty acres of land at from 12/. to 18/, 
an acre, and there he stood, with regard to that croft, wanting relief. 


Mr. George Fraser, Hill of Skilmafilly, said his grandfather had rented a croft 
at from 5/. to 5/. 5s.; the present rental was 100/.,and he, now the tenant, was 
not grumbling even at that. His father had spent 2,000/. on it, and he did not 
think it had been altogether thrown away. 


Mr. George Christie, Quilquox, in a somewhat incoherent way, made a state- 
ment to the effect that he had improved his croft, and had not got a shilling for 
what he had expended. 


Lord Aberdeen said he would be glad rather to hear any suggestions that might 
tend to improve the condition of the crofter. He was afraid from the speeches 
that the expenses attendant on crofting were too heavy for the crofters. 


The reclamation of waste and the improvement of land have not 
been confined to the crofters. Farmers generally have in the last 
thirty years expended an enormous amount of labour and capital on 
their farms, of which the increased rental of the county already 
mentioned may be taken as proof. Landlords in some cases have 
been responsible for the capital, chiefly by borrowing, but the tenants 
have had to pay interest on it at rates varying from five to six and a 
half per cent. 

A gentleman who, in my opinion, has a wider experience and better 
opportunities of coming to a just conclusion than any other in the 
county, recently informed me that after careful consideration he did 
not think that the landlords of Aberdeenshire had as a whole ex- 
pended more on their estates during the last thirty years than would 
have maintained the buildings and other improvements at the begin- 
ning of that period, and that it might fairly be said that the tenants 
had made the whole of the improvements, either with their own 
money, or by repaying both capital and interest of the money bor- 
rowed by the landlords to execute the works of improvement. 
It may be added, in confirmation so far of this statement, that on 
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many estates farm buildings have been erected, or rebuilt and 
enlarged, either wholly or in great part at the tenants’ expense. 

At the meeting of the Aberdeen tenantry above referred to, one 
of the principal tenants, a leading farmer in the county, who in 
the days of hustings seconded the nomination of the Tory representa- 
tive for the county, gave utterance to feelings very general among 
farmersin Scotland. Mr. Copland, Mill of Ardlethen, referring to the 
practice of the landlord sending some one to value a farm, said there 
ought to be one valuator for the proprietor and another for the tenant. 












In his own case—although he reluctantly referred to it—he was never asked one 
single thing of what he had done for the past seventeen years. He had drained 
part of it, he had built fences, and trenched a good deal and laid money out, paid 
interest, and afforded carriages till he had spent between 600/. and 7007. He never 
dreamed but what these would be taken into account, but instead of that they 
never saw his lease or knew what he laid out on the farm, but raised his rent 105/. 
He had expected that the rent would have been lowered rather. He had been told 
that he was a great fool for having taken it, and he believed he was. But when 
once he was settled in a place, he was unwilling to leave it. He had been on the 
Haddo House property all his days, and he thought that for the few years he might 
yet have before him, he would put up with it, but he certainly thought two 
valuators would have shown a different figure indeed. 

















If such speeches represent the practice on estates considered the most 
liberally managed in the county, what can it be on the others? 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the meetings, not only 
in Aberdeenshire, but in Scotland generally, is their spontaneous 
character. Sir Bartle Frere hints that they were the work of agitators, 
but nothing could be more unwarranted. The meetings have been 
convened and organised by tenant farmers exclusively. The simple 
explanation is that the agricultural depression has become too heavy 
to be borne quietly, and the farmers, adopting the only course open 
to them, have met in public to proclaim their grievances and call upon 
Parliament to give redress. It is vain to seek consolation in the 
delusion that this movement of farmers is the work of agitators. 
The cry for reform is not due to the wishes or will of any individuals 
or class. Change of some kind is forced on landlords and farmers, 
whether they will or not, by the new conditions affecting the business 
of farming and the increasing pressure of foreign competition, and 
the sooner the necessary changes are made the lighter they will be to 
those who must bear them. 

Two, and only two, really adequate measures of reform have as 
yet been offered to the public. One is continuity of occupancy’ by 
the cultivator, so long as he pays the fixed rent agreed on between 
himself and his landlord for the new tenure; and the other is em- 
bodied in the Bill of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
1 See pamphlet, The Remedy for Agricultural Distress, published by the Agricul 
tural Press Company (Limited). 
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Continuity of tenure recommends itself to the landlord whose 
sole object is to get the highest money return from his estate, as well 
as to the tenant who understands his business: to the former, because 
the cultivator has a greater stimulus under this system than any 
other to develop the resources of the soil, and so will be able to pay 
the highest rent; to the latter, because he knows that with time, 
security, and freedom, he can make the land yield more than most 
people dream of, and if his profits are small he is at least secure in 
the possession of a permanent home. 

The leading principle of the Bill of the Farmers’ Alliance is 
(1) to givea tenant quitting his holding the indefeasible right to sell, 
subject to the landlord’s right of pre-emption, the improvements he 
has made, at their market value, and (2) to conserve to the landlord 
any increase in the value of the land arising from causes other than 
the tenant’s improvements. 

This reform, if less thorough than the former, has the merit of 
interfering less with the existing system and ideas respecting the 
rights of property in land; and if its leading principle were loyally 
adopted and made really effective, the reform, coupled with a revision 
of rents, would, in my opinion, stimulate a development of the soil 
sufficient to meet the competition from abroad, and settle, with great 
advantage to landlords, farmers, and the public, the land question 
for a generation. 

The present system of tenure by the cultivator is altogether 
artificial, and contrary to the conditions that the soil itself prescribes 
as essential to its proper cultivation. So long as the British farmer 
had an insatiable demand for his produce, and was protected by heavy 
transport charges against the competition of foreigners, who produce 
on conditions much more favourable than himself, the economic 
unsoundness of the system did not manifest itself; but the cost of 
transit is yearly diminishing, and neither the landlords nor the public 
are yet alive to the gravity of the agricultural crisis or to the impor- 
tance of the changes necessary to place the farmer in a sound 
economic position. If British agriculture is to maintain a success- 
ful competition with foreign produce, the British farmer must have 
freedom of cultivation and feel assured that he will reap such fruits 
of his skill and capital as nature may give, without fear that they 
will be enjoyed by another; and the position which will insure this 
is incompatible with the rights landlords now assert over the land 
and its cultivators. When landlords are ready to accept a system that 
will give them the largest return from the land that its proper culti- 
vation will afford, and are prepared to abandon the remnants of 
their feudal power over the cultivator, the solution of the problem 
will not be difficult. There is, however, much reason to fear that 
the agriculture of the country will be allowed to drift into a position 
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from which it will take a generation to recover, and only after 
changes far more momentous than would be involved in timely mea- 
sures of reform. 

Meanwhile the farmers of Aberdeenshire have done good service 
to the cause of agricultural reform by the practical exhibition of 
their earnestness and determination to have redress ; and Sir Bartle 
Frere, if he has not done much by his paper to throw light on the 
state of affairs in Aberdeenshire, has at least thrown a good deal of 
light on Sir Bartle Frere. 

James W. Barcray. 
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THE PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


To one whose object is to warn his countrymen of an impending 
danger adverse criticism does not appear very serious ; yet, that an 
apparent inconsistency may not prejudice the argument which will be 
urged in this paper, I would forestall the question why one who has 
spoken of the ‘Silver Streak’! as no longer affording protection, 
should attach any importance to the compromising of our insular 
position by a dry land communication with the Continent. In this 
there is no inconsistency. If I am right, and there is danger to a 
nation which, having a doubtful naval superiority over its nearest 
neighbour, is persuaded that it can defy any probable combination of 
foreign powers, then this danger will be immensely increased by the 
establishment of the proposed route. If I succeeded in showing that 
a force sufficient to march upon London could be landed upon our 
southern coast, how much more easy would it be to land a force to 
hold the Dover end of the Channel tunnel for a few hours, during 
which regiments would be brought up by each line at intervals of five 
minutes. If an attack by sea would have a fair chance of success, the 
danger is not decreased when with it may be combined an attack 
along an even more expeditious route; a route, be it remembered, 
which has this peculiarity, that it can only be assailed at either end. 
Let a small force occupy the outlets, and they need not trouble them- 
selves about the line of communication. 

If, on the other hand, I am wrong, and there is some magic in the 
‘silver streak’ which makes it for ever impassable to our enemies, then 
surely that which breaks the spell cannot be tolerated. If, in spite 
of any unwisdom, apathy or parsimony upon our part, an invincible 
navy will always appear whenever and wherever we may want it, let 
us not construct a route whereby it may be eluded. Let me then 
not be accused of inconsistency if I discuss the additional danger of 
an additional route. 

We are, it seems, if certain commercial projectors succeed, to 
have a dry land communication between this island and France. 


? Nineteenth Century, May 1881. 
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Engineering science has pronounced it practicable, the projectors 

have decided that it will pay, and the work has even been commenced 
in a tentative form. What effects would be likely to ensue upon its 
completion might be considered upon social, political, commercial, or 
military, including of course naval, grounds. I propose as far as pos- 
sible to confine myself to these last, and it may give some value to 
these pages, that I am enabled to quote the opinions of a military 
authority occupying the highest position in the estimation and favour 
of the country. 

At the outset I would endeavour to dispel a delusion with which 
many have been content to deceive themselves. The very prevalent 
belief that our shores are permanently safe-guarded by the seas does 
not of course attribute to our seas any peculiar property by which they 
are made less the ‘ highway of nations’ than those which surround other 
lands, There is a tacit assumption that we possess a navy which, if not 
a match for all others put together, could at least beat the combined 
fleets of any two or three Powers. As a matter of fact we have no 
such navy; we have not had such a superiority since the early days of 
Louis Philippe, nor, from the nature of our institutions, is there any 
reasonable ground for supposing that we shall have it again. It is 
more consistent with fact to say that our navy is on an average equal 
to that of France, but very inferior to that of France, combined with 
any other maritime Power. The battle ironclads built or building 
in England number thirty-eight. Those of France in the same 
category are equal in number, but somewhat superior in offensive and 
defensive power, and alsoinspeed. This may be disagreeable to admit, 
but if we may believe our own best naval authorities, or the verdict 
of a competent and independent foreign writer on naval matters, it is 
true. A rather amusing confirmation is given to the old saying that 
‘facts and figures can be made to prove anything’ by recent corre- 
spondence upon this question, in which, according to the views of the 
different writers, thirty-eight English ships greatly outnumbered, or fell 
far short of, thirty-eight French ships. But the popular misconception 
of the primary fact upon which our present security is supposed to rest 
may well make us cautious in anticipating the result of the entirely 
new condition of things which a Channel tunnel would bring about. 

The dangers of a novel route for hostile invasion must be calcu- 
lated upon purely military considerations. But while technical 
knowledge is required to estimate the military value of the pro- 
posed tunnel, there is one consideration that comes home to us all. 
The commercial merits of the scheme I do not propose to discuss, I 
am content to accept the assurance of its promoters that it will pay ; 
that is to say—that it will pay its shareholders. But will it pay 
England ? 

If the tunnel is made, even its warmest advocates must confess the 

“necessity of such fortifications as shall secure to us the possession of 
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our end of it, These fortifications must be sufficient to render a 
surprise or an escalade by a small force all but impossible. They 
must always be kept in the highest state of efficiency, and should be 
garrisoned by picked troops. The eminent authority from whom [ 
shall quote points out that foreign powers put the cost of fortifications 
required to guard the mouths of tunnels piercing mountain frontiers 
upon the companies which construct the tunnels. In the case of the 
Channel tunnel it seems that the taxpayers of this country will have 
to pay the shareholders’ piper. And be it remembered that these 
shareholders will not necessarily be all, or even mostly, Englishmen. 
Capital knows no country. A demand for shares on the Paris Bourse 
will cause them to gravitate thither. Any anticipation of inter- 
ference by the Government which should depreciate the shares in the 
English market would facilitate this movement, while the Suez Canal 
shares exemplify another possibility. 

Nor, though I do not wish to discuss the political bearings of the 
proposed scheme, can I entirely pass over the fact that if this tunnel 
were made.we could not be the sole rulers of its destinies. A de- 
mand would soon arise, and perhaps first from a certain school of 
politicians among ourselves, for the ‘nationalisation’ of the tunnel. 
It would be on the highway of continental and Transatlantic traffic, 
and a question would arise which might bring fresh difficulties upon 
our backs. 

Reverting to the military aspect of the matter, it may be well to 
take notice of a few ‘ popular arguments ’ often used by its projectors 
in support of the proposed scheme. That they are often used gives 
them a certain importance, and that they have not been overlooked 
by military men will be seen from the following quotation from my 
military authority. He writes :— 

‘ Let us dispassionately discuss whether our pride in being an island 
is simply an affair of sentiment, or whether its roots stretch down to 
the strata where sound reasoning flourishes. Let me confess that it 
is difficult to.do this, for does not the remembrance of the sufferings 
we have experienced in the Channel come vividly before us, and do 
we not. contemplate with pleasurable anticipation the construction of 
a Channel tunnel which if made would save us from their recurrence 


-whenever we again visit the Continent ? The remembrance of the 


“middle passage” to the African slave cannot be much more horrible 


than the idea of a Channel steamer is to the ordinary ease-loving 


Englishman. Let us,confess therefore, at the outset, that we enter 
upon this discussion with a prima facie bias in favour of the scheme 
which promises us deliverance from such miseries in future. 
Another influence is also working in favour of the tunnel, namely, the 
increasing dislike felt by some to anything like exclusiveness—the 
idea that .everything should give way to plans intended to promote 
our means of communication with other nations, and that no old- 
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fashioned suspicion of, or want of faith in, the honourable and 
peaceful declarations of our neighbours should be allowed to influence 
us. Weare told that at all hazards we must endeavour to foster and 
promote the principle of universal brotherhood, and that it is a waste 
of time to stop and consider the prejudices and the ignorance of those 
soldiers and sailors who imagine that our national safety can be 
imperilled or even lessened by the construction of this tunnel. We 
know that generals like Napoleon and Wellington believed in the 
possibility of successfully invading England even before giant 
transports driven by steam had ever ploughed the sea. We know how 
the latter strove with might and main to arouse the nation to a sense 
of its military and naval weakness in 1849, and that, although little 
was done in consequence, stili no invasion has been attempted. These 
soldier and sailor croakers have always existed amongst us, and 
though we have never listened to them, Queen Victoria still reigns 
over a free people. As we have afforded to make light of their 
arguments in the past, why should we not continue to pooh-pooh 
them in the present and the future? The world is tired of wars, and 
we are such a virtuous well-governed people, no one is ever likely to 
make war upon us. It is perhaps natural that generals and admirals 
think differently ; “ there is nothing like leather,” or, in other words, 
large fleets and armies, to them ; their minds are too professional, too 
narrow, to take in the gospel of universal peace and brotherhood; they 
are incapable of adopting new ideas, and those they are possessed of 
are based on insular prejudices and class superstitions. 

‘The great foreign powers do not object to tunnels under their 
Alpine frontiers; why should we dread a tunnel under our Channel ? 
Go and study the border provinces of France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria, Russia, &c., and you will find there in many places a 
network of railways and highroads, the number of which is being con- 
stantly added to. The military rulers in those States do not protest 
against the existence or the construction of these means of intercom- 
munication. If these warlike nations, whose thoughts are constantly 
turned upon war and to a preparation for it, see no objection to rail- 
ways across their frontiers, or tunnels under the great mountains that 
protect them, why should we be pusillanimous enough to dread the 
construction of a tunnel under the wet ditch that has hitherto pro- 
tected our frontiers ? 

‘Can there be anything more absurd than the fears expressed about 
the construction of this tunnel, seeing that it could be flooded or 
rendered impassable in very many different ways in a few minutes? 
Is it not ridiculous to imagine that any foreign general would ever 
dare to march an army through it, knowing how easily we could guard 
its exit, and drown or blow up those who had so foolishly ventured 
into it? If the French could invade us through it, surely it would 
confer upon us a similar privilege; if our end of the tunnel could be 
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seized by a coup de main, why should we not seize the Calais end at 
any time we wished with similar facility? The French Government 
is quite prepared to submit to all the risks and dangers it would create 
to them ; why should we be less reasonable, less courageous, and refuse 
to entertain the project? Think of the blessings it would confer, and 
how immensely it would facilitate and encourage trade. Wars cannot 
be made without due notice; and, with all the appliances which 
mechanical science places at our disposal, we should have ample time 
under any circumstances for guarding ourselves against any danger— 
if there is any—which this tunnel would expose us to. To the 
ordinary Englishman this mode of reasoning would be satisfactory ; 
he is told this tunnel can be neutralised, made sound in fact by 
means of an international convention, and that it is ridiculous to 
imagine that any civilised power would ever under any circumstances 
disregard the terms of such an agreement. As far as I can judge, 
few people have as yet thought at all upon this subject, many have 
not yet heard of it; but at any rate it would seem that very few 
are aware that any graver interests are involved in it than saving 
tourists from the miseries of sea-sickness when crossing between 
England and France. No discussion has yet taken place on this 
question : one or two desultory articles have appeared in the press 
upon it which seemed to be rather feelers thrown out to invite public 
attention to the subject than articles to convince readers upon one 
side or the other. 

‘It would seem to be the wish of some that this subject should 
come before Parliament as an affair to be dealt with like a private 
bill for the construction of an ordinary railway, in which no great 
national interests are involved whatever; but as many of our best 
military and naval men view the proposed scheme with undisguised 
horror and alarm, let us patiently consider what they have to say: let 
us weigh their arguments carefully, and not dismiss them, as they are 
dismissed by one of the great advocates for the tunnel, who in a recently 
delivered lecture on the subject said of those who disagreed with him, 
and whom he evidently regarded as fools because they did so, “ I can 
offer no argument which will induce them to change their opinion; 
I will not stop to consider their prejudices or their ignorance.” ’ 


Before quoting the answer given to these questions, I would sug- 
gest another consideration to those who do not accept the proposed 
scheme upon such slight grounds, but who believe that all danger will 
be met by the fortification of our entrance to the tunnel. It is not 
safe in England to assume that we shall do a thing because we agree 
that it is of even paramount importance, or that if we commence a 
public work it will be finished within a reasonable period. Much 
would depend upon the Budget, the state of political parties, or the 
popular fallacy of the hour. There would not be wanting those who 
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would declaim against the necessity for any fortifications. In 1851, 
the year of the first International Exhibition, the dawn of a millennium 
was the war-cry of the peace party. All military inventions were 
excluded as barbarous anachronisms, and so fatuously did some believe 
in the installation of perpetual peace that six colossal wars have 
hardly persuaded them of any error in their calculations. But as we 
now stand in presence of an armed Europe, of powers whose soldiers 
are counted by millions, let us suppose that it is decided to erect the 
necessary fortifications. If we may judge from the past and take 
Lord Palmerston’s fortifications of Portsmouth, Plymouth, &c., as 
examples in point, we should contract for the completion of the 
works within some ten years. They would not takeless. (The Spit- 
head forts, which were decided to be of vital necessity, have been 
more than twenty years in process of construction, and are not yet 
completed.) A sub-contract with Providence for security during that 
time would be desirable: but let us assume that the works have been 
successfully completed—how should we stand then? Upon this 
again I would quote the words of one more qualified to judge than 
myself. 


‘The chief reason for objecting to the tunnel, as I understand the 
matter, is, that, guard it as you may, its construction would introduce 
a new and very serious element of danger into the problem involved in 
the defence of England against invasion, although some differ as to 
the extent of that danger. Whilst I believe this to be the conviction 
of most military and naval men of experience, I am aware there are 
a few who think the danger can be effectually guarded against ; but 
that the tunnel would be a new source of danger is, I think, virtually 
undisputed. Let me illustrate the case as if it were a household matter. 
If England were now insured against invasion by a company, or by any 
great military power acting in that capacity, there can be no doubt 
that a largely increased premium would be demanded the day the 
tunnel was completed. A new risk would have to be calculated for, 
and therefore to be charged for. In this instance the increased 
premium would be in the form of more forts and a larger army, for 
which we could only pay by means of increased taxation. 

‘ All thoughtful students of war know from history how often the 
very best plans of defence have failed just at the very moment when 
their application might have saved from destruction those who 
had depended upon them. How often do we not hear of ships pro- 
vided with watertight doors and every appliance sufficient to save 
them from sinking in the event of collision, still going down, because 
at the moment of trial these many contrivances would not work, or, 
in the confusion, the wrong cranks were turned, the wrong cocks 
opened, or through men losing their heads in the dreadfully critical 
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moment, and so forgetting the use, or the very existence even, of these 
ingenious appliances! The Queen’s commission in the pocket of the 
governor of a fortress does not make him a hero, nor would it endow 
him with. coolness in danger, or with presence of mind in moments 
of sudden and appalling peril, any more than it would with military 
genius, War, and every operation connected with it, whether by sea 
or land, is made up of accidents; how often have we not seen the 
torpedo fail to go off, the shell to burst, the most carefully contrived 
mine to explode, and the galvanic battery and the fuse fail to act! 
Soldiers and sailors know all this, and therefore dread to stake our 
national safety upon any such plans or mechanical contrivances ; but 
where they, through their experience and knowledge of the danger, 
fear to tread, the projector and the speculator are prepared to rush 
blindly in. 

‘The military engineer tells us that it is quite possible to con- 
vert Dover into a first-class fortress by a very large expenditure of 
money, and by so doing to render the capture of our end of the tunnel 
by a regular siege a very great military operation that might take 
many weeks to effect, always saving accidents and treachery, or the 
cowardice or temporary insanity of those in authority within it. 
There is, however, always in these admissions a “ but” or an “ if,” or 
some possible, although perhaps an improbable, contingency reserved, 
and those versed in military matters object most strongly to allowing 
the safety of our realm to depend upon any possible accident, no 
matter how remote or improbable it may be. They assert that if the 
tunnel were constructed, the possession of the Dover end of it bya 
hostile army holding Calais would hand over England to the enemy. 
All their theories, all their ideas regarding the dangers to be incurred 
by a Channel tunnel are based upon this belief; if it be a false one, 
then all their reasoning falls to the ground. Knowing the defence- 
less condition of our ports and of our shores generally, and how diffi- 
cult it is to persuade any Government, no matter who may be in 
power, to expend the large sums which their protection by forts and 
batteries would entail, it is felt that we should never have Dover so 
protected, and that Parliament would neither be prepared to vote 
the large capital sum required to create the forts, nor the great 
annual outlay which their armament and maintenance would entail. 
Again, it is urged, that do what you may, expend a million, if neces- 
sary, upon the military works which the construction of this tunnel 
would certainly necessitate, what security have you that our end of the 
tunnel, with all its galvanic wires and other contrivances for igniting 
the mines and letting in the sea, shall not be seized some night sud- 
denly by a couple of thousand men introduced into the place by 
treachery, or a.lowed within it by stupidity, or who had forced their way 
in by escalade or by surprise? To land such a body of men any dark 
night during calm weather in Dover harbour would be an easy opera- 
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tion ; or why should they not be sent through the tunnel itself without 
any warning? Every one who knows how affairs are conducted in 
England will readily admit that the position of the mines intended for 
the destruction of the tunnel and of the wires and batteries belonging 
to them, as also of all the mechanism for flooding the tunnel or for 
otherwise destroying it, would be known in the headquarter staff office 
of every great military power. To keep such matters secret in com- 
mercially governed England would be simply impossible. The 
enemy, therefore, who seizes our end of the tunnel will be masters of 
it; and as we are told that trains can easily run the distance between 
France and England in half an hour, and that, as there are to be two 
lines of rails in the tunnel, trains can follow one another safely at 
intervals of five or six minutes, before morning broke, 20,000 infantry 
might easily, having come through the tunnel, be in possession of 
Dover. 

‘This may be considered a visionary scheme, but it is just such a 
one that so often succeeds, its very boldness and daring being elements 
strongly in its favour. It would be the affair of a dashing partisan 
leader, and is a small one compared with the great military operation 
involved in the invasion of England. Few wars have ever occurred 
in which an equally daring enterprise has not been attempted, and 
where in the world’s history has there ever been before such a reward, 
such a bait, as the possession of London, the conquest of England, 
held out to the successful adventurer? It is the contention of 
soldiers that the possession of the Dover end of the tunnel would 
hand over England to the army who had seized it; four or five 
marches would enable it to reach the Thames, and with the fall of 
London falls England never to rise again. There is no calculating 
what would be the amount of the “ indemnity” or ransom we should 
have to pay our conquerors, and there is no reason why they should 
not insist upon holding Dover in perpetuity as part of the terms on 
which they would alone make peace, just as Germany retained pos- 
session of Strasburg and of Metz in 1871, and that we should have to 
restrict our standing army, indeed the military force kept up at home, 
to a few thousand men, as the Prussians were forced to do by the 
French in 1807. With both ends of the tunnel in the possession of 
France, we should be powerless for ever, for she could send an ‘army 
through it to this country whenever she wished. Why therefore, we 
are asked, should any risk, no matter how small, be run that could pos- 
sibly lead to such disaster, to such national annihilation? We are 
again reminded that, whenever any hostile nation can plant foot upon 
our shores with an efficient army of about 150,000 men, whether they 
be landed from ships or come through the tunnel, England will cease 
to be an independent nation. To disembark such an army with all its 
horses, wagons, guns, and stores, successfully on our shores from trans- 
ports, even in calm weather and without any interruption from our 
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fleet, would be a great military operation of no small difficulty: it 
would be a colossal enterprise, only to be undertaken by a highly 
disciplined army under very able leaders. But on a dark calm night 
to smuggle on shore at or near Dover a couple of thousand men, 
or to send them suddenly through the tunnel without any warning, 
without any declaration of war, without any premonitory sign of 
such an intention, and to seize by surprise our end of the tunnel, 
with all its telegraph offices, batteries, and wires intended to de- 
stroy it, would be a very simple matter. The opportunity would be 
the only difficulty, and it could easily be created by a skilful adver- 
sary untrammelled by those notions of international right and wrong 
which guide our public conduct. 

* Let us suppose that the supreme power in France had been en- 
trusted to the hands of a man whose national morality was on 
a level with that of Frederick the Great or the first Napoleon: is 
it to be supposed that such men would be restrained from any 
faithless action, from any treachery, by the fact of its being con- 
trary to the customs of war, or to the uniformly accepted prin- 
ciples of international law? Did the most solemn treaties save 
Silesia from Frederick’s greed for territory, or Genoa or Venice 
from the fame-thirst of Napoleon? Can we have any guarantee that 
no one like either of those two great men shall ever rule over France in 
the future; and until we felt the effects of the blow he delivered 
to us, until, in fact, upon waking up some morning, we found our end 
of the tunnel and Dover in his hands, how are we to discover the 
ambitious conqueror under the perhaps lawyerlike exterior of the 
elected Minister or President? When Napoleon first left Paris to 
take command of the army of Italy, he bore no mark of the beast on 
his forehead by which his inscrutable ambition could have been 
ascertained, and in like manner it is quite possible that the govern- 
ment of France may some day or other pass into the hands 
of a man of supposed peaceable proclivities, but beneath whose demure 
exterior may be hidden an ambition and a thirst for conquest quite 
as fierce and as all-absorbing as that which we know burned in the 
souls of the two great commanders I have named. Assuming a dis- 
guised, or rather an unrecognised, Napoleon to hold the destinies of 
France in his hands, is he likely to be restrained by conscientious or 
moral scruples from attempting to seize our end of the tunnel by a 
coup de main without any sign of warning whatever, and when he 
had lulled us to that most dangerous of sleeps, the sleep of confidence 
and unsuspicion ? F 

‘Go, study the history of Frederick’s dealings with Maria- 
Theresa, and of Napoleon with every European prince, and then say 
what is the nature of the treaty or of the obligation that either 
would respect, or for one moment be restrained by, when they found 
themselves in a position to capture the greatest and the richest 
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prize that man has ever dreamt of. The morality of both would 
prompt them to disregard the most solemn treaty, the moment they 
thought the interests of their nation, of their dynasty, or of themselves 
personally, would be furthered by breaking it. Might we not go 
further and ask where in the history of the world, from the earliest 
time down to the tearing up of the Black Sea clauses in the Treaty of 
Paris, or when Khiva was made Russian, or when Tunis was added to 
the African possessions of France, do we hear of treaties or solemn 
engagements being respected by the nation who had an interest in 
breaking them, and who felt itself strong enough to do so ? 

‘ Those who beg of us to pause before we assent to the construction 
of this tunnel remind us that it is no new theory, that it is the ex- 
perience of all ages, that the nation which depends for its safety, for 
its independent existence, upon paper treaties unsupported by the 
actual strength that would always enable it to enforce compliance 
with them rather than upon that strength itself, is far down on the 
decline that leads to national ruin. 

‘ But we are told there is yet another danger which lurks in the 
manner in which this question is brought before us. The road to our 
ruin is paved with what look like good intentions. Just as at the 
end of the last century the way to the conquest of Switzerland, 
Germany, and Italy was prepared by the specious cry of universal 
brotherhood, so now we are told that we may with a light heart in- 
crease our wealth and our personal comfort, though we sacrifice our 
country to our selfish indulgence, and may all the time think that we 
are most virtuous people for our pains—for is it not all done under 
the plea of mutual trust and mutual confidence between nations? We 
are discussing a practical problem, and in doing so it is not necessary 
that we should enter into questions of morality, although they may, 
and certainly with us, and as far as would lie in our power, would, 
exercise a great influence upon it; but still we may perhaps with 
some advantage recall the words of men to whose voice the nation 
has listened attentively. The poet, who exercised no small influence 
over public thought at the time when we alone of all nations on earth 
had refused to bow our knee at the great Corsican’s dictation, says :— 


’Tis well! From this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought, 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought, 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 


‘ Another still greater poet has, in more recent years, told us :— 
No little German state are we, 
But the one free voice in Europe we must speak. 
It was our ancient privilege, my lords, 
To fling whate’er we felt not fearing into words. 


‘What would either of those men think hereafter of the moral 
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grandeur of our position, if we have to be told that we must never 
again denounce some foreign crime in beld words, lest perchance the 
criminal should turn his power against us,and punish us by a sudden 
act of treachery for such a breach of the principle of universal 
brotherhood ? 

* The nation that would shirk the responsibilities of independent 
national existence, and would hide its want of manhood and its 
patriotism under these pretty words, deserves to exist, and will exist, 
no longer than the moment at which its theoretical security is touched 
by the rough practical hand of the enemy, who will laugh at our cries 
against the * breach of faith” when the “ confidence trick ” ends in the 
way it always has ended—in the robbery of the deluded victim. 

‘These are the notes of warning now being sounded against the 
tunnel scheme in military circles, where it is generally believed that 
its construction would create new inducements to our enemies to 
attempt the capture of London. 

‘ But it will be said, none of these things could happen without a 
declaration of war which must give us ample time for preparation and 
defensive arrangements of all kinds. Is that so certain? Have no 
invasions of late years followed so suddenly upon declarations of war 
as to leave no time for preparation ? Have no countries been absorbed 
without a declaration of war at all? One feels that the facts are so 
open, palpable, that to press them further would be only unnecessarily 
to wound those foreign susceptibilities of which we are so much more 
tender than of our own. 

‘ But even if there were no precedents to cause such fears, putting 
it ina different way, have you the absolute right to expose your 
neighbours to so tremendous a temptation? What would be thought 
of the jeweller who hung the Koh-i-noor dangling by a string un- 
watched before his front door? Who would pity him if he lost it? 
Was there ever since the world began such a jewel to hang dangling 
before the eyes of rivals and poorer neighbours as is this great un- 
guarded city of ours ? 

‘ The soldier, whose military knowledge teaches him the value of 
a great unfordable wet ditch round a fortress, tells us that it is 
thanks to the Channel, to the “ silver streak,” that we are not as 
other European nations seem to be, namely, nominally a population 
of citizens, but in reality one of drilled soldiers. How comes it 
that, whilst all the great and would-be-great Continental powers are 
bowed down by the weight of military burdens, we have hitherto 
lived in safety, and grown rich, though the army we maintain at 
home is so small as it is? How is it that we have not had to sub- 
mit to the law of universal military service, nor to conscription in 
any form? What is it that has saved us from foreign invasion 
so long? There can be but one answer: it is our “silver streak.” 
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A railway company now asks permission to make an easy way through 
that guardian girdle to which it is asserted we owe so much. 

‘A German, having been asked lately by an Englishman why it 
was that his countrymen went on yearly drilling hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who might be so much more usefully and profitably 
employed, replied : “ You English with your great wet ditch round you 
know nothing of the horrors of invasion ; we are well acquainted with 
them, and having no natural line of defence, like the seas which 
encompass your shores, to protect us from attack, we infinitely prefer 
submitting even to the tyranny of our military system, to the im- 
measurable burden of universal service in the army, rather than run 
the risk of finding an army overrunning our country, and having to 
undergo the sorrow, the pain, and the public and private humiliation 
which that would mean. Of two evils we choose that which is as a flea- 
bite compared with the killing poison of the cobra.” He went on to say 
that we English did not understand or appreciate how much we owed 
to our “ silver streak.” This conversation took place before the pro- 
ject of the tunnel had assumed the alarming proportions it now has ; 
but what would that German have said if my friend had calmly told 
him, “ We intend to bridge over that silver streak” as soon as our 
possible enemies on the Continent will raise the necessary funds for 
doing so. We believe in moral force, and we do not for one moment 
contemplate the possibility of any Continental Government being 
criminal enough to have any wish to invade England”? “Those 
whom the gods wish to destroy, they first drive mad,” would cer- 
tainly have been the German’s instant thought. “Their wet ditch 
has so completely saved Englishmen from the necessity of con- 
templating the danger of war that they never do consider it at all, 
and they do not study the experiences of other countries or apply 
them to themselves. They do not realise that the question now is 
whether the very cause which has saved them from the necessity of 
taking into account the possibility of war shall or shall not be removed. 
Let them for a moment place themselves in the position they are so 
willingly going to assume—of a country which has to face the possi- 
bility of an invasion, provided only its enemies choose to invade it. 
let them realise that the thing on which they propose to stake 
their national existence is the character of the man who may at 
any time hereafter have the means of wielding the power of France. 
Is human nature so utterly changed that it has become certain that 
what has been may never be again? We occasionally hear that some 
one of the great military powers begins to weary of the burdens im- 
posed upon it by its army, and would fain reduce its numbers to 
modest proportions, but cannot do so because its neighbours will not 
follow suit. They have no wet ditch to protect their frontiers, they 
can have safety only in the strength of their army, in its being ready 
and able at all times to meet all comers, no matter from what quarter 
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the invasion may come. Mountain chains and rivers, with great 

fortresses to strengthen them, may on some sides assist in enabling them 

to concentrate their armies on vulnerable points, but still practically 
their frontiers are open in most places to invasion; armies have 
crossed them before and might do so again.” The result is, that in 
order to protect themselves from the national destruction referred to 
by the German gentleman I have quoted, they are compelled to 
convert their territory into a camp, to offer up annually all their 
youth on the foul altar of the grim god of war, and to drain their 
coffers and their impoverished people of their last farthing in order 
to support the monster—the army—they have thus created, which, 
like an insatiable ogre, calls out day and night, “ Give, give ; more, 
still more ; ” the vampire that sucks the lifeblood of prosperity from 
the people, that is not satisfied as long as there are men, or any class 
of men, yet left for him to prey upon.’ 

‘ From this miserable fate we have as yet been saved by the Channel. 
We admit that the day which dawns upon a hostile army of 150,000 
men established upon any part of Great Britain will mark the date 
of our destruction as an independent nation; but, as already stated, 
the invasion of this island, although a possibility, would be a most 
stupendous and difficult operation as long as our fleets or war ships 
can at all keep the sea. The “ silver streak ” is the great obstacle to 
the invader, but destroy its value by joining us to the Continent with 
a permanent, sub-highway like the proposed tunnel, and then England 
becomes as it were a Continental power subject to all the dangers of 
that position. The tunnel in the hands of a foreign nation means 
that our fleet could no longer help towards our protection ; its réle of 
being our first line of defence would cease, and we could alone look 
for safety to a large army equal to that which France could place in 
the field ; and such an army could only be provided by the industry- 
crushing system of universal service. Those who dread the construc- 
tion of the tunnel ask, Is the nation prepared to pay such a price in 
order that we may be able to visit the Continent without suffering 
from sea-sickness ? 

‘ We are told the interest taken in the construction of the tunnel 
in France is greater than in England. Is this not natural? A nation 
that can place an army of three-quarters of a million of drilled and 
disciplined soldiers in the field has nothing to fear on the score of 
invasion from us, whose army is insignificant in comparison with theirs. 
It is the fact of France having this great highly trained army, whilst 
we could not even in England itself at this moment place an efficient 
army in the field of two army corps (about 60,000 men) of regular 
troops, although all our Army Reserve had rejoined the co‘ours, that 
shows the absurdity of men saying when discussing this question, 


? As I have stated further on, the military authority from whom I quote attaches a 
greater value to our insular position than I as a naval man can do. 
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«‘ Why should we not seize the Calais mouth of the tunnel in the event 
of war or of its being threatened?” There is no reason why we 
should not do so by a coup de main or by treachery, but having done 
so with a few thousand men, and assuming we then poured all this 
army of ours through the tunnel, how could we with 60,000 men hope 
to make front against the hundreds of thousands that would be hurled 
against us ? or what object could we have in attempting this forlorn 


hope? We could not hope to conquer France or even to capture 
Paris with such an army. In addition to this fact, which very 
naturally weighs much with the rulers of France, it is well known 
that at this moment there is a craze in Paris for all sorts of financial 
speculations, and companies started for the promotion of railways or 
banks, &c., in Tunis, Tripoli, or in fact in any foreign country, are 
certain to obtain there great financial support. The railway com- 
pany “ Du Nord” has the complete monopoly of the carrying trade in 
the Departments opposite Dover, so the ‘construction of the tunnel 
would be a great gain to it. Its influence is very powerful, and it is 
exercised in favour of this scheme. Powerful financial houses in Paris 
also support it, and it is natural they should do so. But surely it is 
our business, the business of our statesmen, to study from an 
English point of view how this tunnel would affect us politically, 
although financial houses may fairly claim to deal with such questions 
on financial grounds unhampered by any political or patriotic con- 
siderations. 

‘A tunnel under a mountain frontier uniting two great military 
States is, from a military point of view, of very little importance, but 
such a means of communication between a kingdom with an enormous 
and highly disciplined army, and one possessing but an insignificant 
military force such as ours, would be a source of constant weakness 
and canger to the latter. In great military States every law, every 
municipal and commercial regulation, is framed primarily on military 
considerations ; the efficiency of the army is the first thought of the 
Continental statesman, and every interest is subordinated to that 
object. With us it is the reverse: military considerations come last. 
The great military powers united by a tunnel take care to guard each 
their end of it with strong works, the cost of which is borne by the 
railway companies concerned ; but as such powers do not look to their 
mountain frontiers or the fortresses upon them for defence, but to 
their army, it would not be a very serious blow to them if 
their end of the tunnel were seized by the coup de main of a 
neighbouring enemy. Even although that enemy should be enabled 
to pour his invading armies through the tunnel, still their quarrel 
must be settled on many fields of battle during perhaps a long cam- 
paign ; it could only end in one fashion, namely, in a struggle between 
two huge and fairly equal armies. 
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‘ With us, our “silver streak” is our protection ; our strength lies 

in it, for we have no army capable of taking the field against a Conti- 
nental enemy on which to rely. That “silver streak” has hitherto 
relieved us from the necessity of rivalling France and Germany in ° 
military establishments; but destroy the value of that defence by 
tunnelling under it, and it is urged we shall soon have to add im- 
mensely to our regular army if we would wish to secure ourselves 
from destruction, or even from panic, that horrid malady from which 
all nations having insignificant armies, and with very powerful neigh- 
bours, suffer periodically. Hitherto, when experienced soldiers have 
endeavoured to warn England against the danger of invasion to which 
many still think we are exposed, it has been customary for those who 
did not share their views to point to our fleet, and ask, how could any 
large army be landed on our coasts as long as our ships kept the sea? 
There is very great weight in this argument, but will it not cease to 
be any answer at all if ever the tunnel be constructed? As already 
pointed out, the Dover end of it might be taken by surprise, 
&c., and once in possession of an enemy, he would then have 
behind him a first-rate line of communication with Calais upon 
which our fleet could under no circumstances make any impression. 
From that moment the fleet would cease to exercise any influence 
upon our fate ; the question would be purely military, and who can 
doubt of the result of a life-and-death struggle between an army of 
half a million of men and the handful of troops we could muster to 
oppose its advance upon London ? 

‘We are not a military power, but we have long been the greatest 
naval power in the world; our navy has been as yet our tower of 
strength. Isthe nation prepared to deliberately allow a highway which 
this navy cannot touch to be constructed between us and France? 
If it does, no matter what may be the réle relegated to our fleet in the 
future, it is certain that England will soon be compelled to imitate 
Continental nations and, like them, become also a great military 


power.’ 


To the words which I have quoted little need be added. Opti- 

mists may consider the friendship of England and France as assured; 
* let us earnestly hope that it may be so; but it were blindness to over- 
look the fact that with no country have we so many points of contact 
which might engender burning questions. At the present moment 
our friendly co-operation with France in Egypt may be compared to 
the proverbially difficult task for two men to ride one horse, neither 
being behind. If we get on amicably it is because on the one hand 
we claim political superiority, which we imagine that we can assert, 
and that, on the other hand, France is perfectly determined that we 
shall never reduce this imaginary claim into a reality. As we consider 
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our contingent right to a prevailing voice in Egypt to be a vital 
necessity, this implies sufficiently critical relations. Nor is it in 
Egypt alone that rival pretensions somewhat strain the friendly under- 
standing which all Englishmen desire to maintain. Hardly a week 
passes in Newfoundland without the temper of our authorities being 
somewhat severely tried by the overbearing conduct of some French 
naval officers. 

Granted that peace may, as I[ trust it will, be maintained for 
many years, it is a great element in its preservation that nothing 
would be gained by a rupture, while vice versa the prospect of an 
enormous though uncertain advantage would constitute a danger. 

To revert to the actual facilities for invasion afforded by a sub- 
marine tunnel, the English end might perhaps be protected in a 
military sense by the fortifications of Dover. 

It is a very striking illustration, however, of the difference between 
a real and a delusive security, that Dover as against a modern fleet is 
a very contemptible defence. 

Most people, no doubt, imagine that the nearest point to France, 
the fortress which seems to invite attack, and in the first Napoleon’s 
time might have defied it, has some real strength beyond what nature 
gave it. Feeling some interest in the point, I closely examined the 
fortifications and artillery of the famous fortress three yearsago. Not 
being in Alsace-Lorraine nor in France, I carried my note-book in 
hand, jotting down my observations. The general result was that the 
guns, generally speaking, were of an obsolete pattern—popguns in fact. 
One among them, in a very commanding situation, attracted my at- 
tention from its superior size and modern appearance. Remarking 
upon the fact, I was told by an artilleryman that there were orders 
against firing it, as it would bring down the brickwork of the ram- 
part. Briefly, from the old Norman citadel to the lowest battery 
there was not one single armour-piercing gun, nor do I believe that, 
excepting the two guns in the iron turret on the pier (if they are 
mounted now), have any been added. To place the significance of 
such a fact in a strong light, if we suppose that in a freak of 
madness the captain of a foreign ironclad had opened fire on our 
frontier ‘fortress, the only fort between Calais and London, he 
might simply have knocked it into a heap of rubbish from 
behind his own armour without the loss of one life. If the 
nation is prepared to pay the cost of such fortifications as may to 
some extent neutralise the danger created by the new route, it should 
take care that the fortifications are finished and armed before this 
route is opened. The precaution once deferred may not be taken in 
time. One other observation I must be allowed to make, namely, 
that while in all that regards the army and operations upon land I 
gladly defer to the high authority whom I quote; upon the naval 
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question of the possibility of landing such a force as could strike a 
blow fatal to English liberty I can only agree with him when we 
possess such a fleet as he assigns to us. That confidence in our silver 
streak, which was once a true creed, has become but a superstition. 
That naval supremacy upon which it depended is no longer ours: 


there remains but magni nominis wmbra. 
Dunsany. 


NOTE. 


I take this opportunity of rectifying an error in my article ‘The Silver Streak ’ of 
May last. The brilliant feat attributed there to another distinguished officer was 
really performed by the present Vice-Admiral Sir William Mends, K.C.B., then in 
command of the Arethusa. After the episode in question, the gallant officer, as his 
frigate passed between the lines of the Allied fleets, received the hearty cheers of 
both, and—what is more unusual for a British seaman—the ‘ accolades’ of his French 


colleagues. 
DUNSANY, 
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